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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

At tiiB close of each chapter in the text, the teacher 
will find questions and topics for further study and 
investigation. The more simple investigations only 
should be undertaken in classes composed of the 
younger pupils. Care should be exercised, also, in 
selecting only questions of especial interest to the 
particular community ; for example, rural schools will 
naturally omit many questions pertaining to urban 
conditions, and vice versa. 

As a rule, it will be best to assign one question to 
each pupil, or to a group of pupils, to be reported oa 
at a future date. The teacher ^ould suggest sources 
of information for pupils to make use of in their in- 
vestigations. Often the parents, or older brothers and 
sisters, can give the necessary help ; or, again, it may 
be advisable to consult local officials for information 
concerning their work. 

Members of the class should be encouraged to visit 
township, county, and municipal ofBces ; and local 
officials should be invited to come before the class 
and describe the business of their departments. 
Added interest may be secured by organizing the 
class into a town meeting, or as a city council. State 
legislature, or branch of Congress. A bulletin board 
in the classroom for newspaper clippings pertaining 
to governmental affairs will prove interesting and 
helpfuL 
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Ti SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHEBS 

In order to make the study of govemment con(»eta 
and vital, the largest possible use should be made of 
such material as town warrants, legislative bills, sam- 
ple ballots, prendential messages, and the like. A 
detailed list of material for this purpose is given in 
the appendix. 

In the appendix will also be found suggested read- 
ings, most of which are intended for older pupils, and 
for teachers who desire further information on topics 
discussed in the text. For each chapter, however, 
several elementary readings are cited, which may be 
undertaken by pupils in the grammar grades. Each 
room should be equipped with at least a few standard 
books on government, and pupils should be taught 
io consult these as reference works. 

At all times the teacher should bear in mind that 
government is to be studied as a living organism, 
stress being placed upon the spirit and functions of 
government rather than upon its form. Throughout 
this book, special attention has been g^ven to the ac- 
tivities of government, and to the reciprocal obliga- 
tions of government and the citizen. Emphasis, too, 
has been placed upon the ethical side of civics, upon 
what is sometimes called political morality. For it is 
now generally conceded that the chief value in the 
subject of civics lies not in the mere teaching of 
facts about government, but rather in creating in the 
minds of the pupils high ideals of citizenship and of 
political conduct. 
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PBEPAEING FOK OITIZEIfSHIP 

CHAPTER I 

BOW ASD WHT QOTERNHENT8 ABB VOBHBD 

I. Oi|[ftiiizatlon of tiie School City. Ten or twelve 
yean a^ the papils of a certiUD ichool, -wiBhiiig to 
learn in a practical way something of the actoal work* 
ings of government, decided to organize a " school 
city." Accordingly they selected several of their 
nomher aa ddtgatea to meet in convention, and draw 
op a plan for carrying on the work which the school 
city was to perform. Every boy knows that yoa 
eannot carry on a baseball game without certain 
rales for the players; and so the members of thia 
school city, about to engage in a more seri- xkawnMr 
ous game, agreed to abide by certain rules ^j^ 
which they called the (MnstUution of their **'' 
city. In other words, their constitution established 
the rules of the game. 

3. The Government of the School City^ These 
rules provided that each room of the building should 
be organized as a ward, and that the pupils of each 
vard should elect one of their number to represent 
them in the council, or legislative body, of i-twuif 
the school city. This council was given *^ 
power to make roles or orders in matters which con> 
cemed the general welfan of the ichooL Then all 
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the pupils of the building assembled in their andito' 
lium, and cbose certain executive officen, whose duty 
AtMtm it was to csny out the orders of the council, 
*"•" and to conduct the business of the school 
city. The principal ezecntiTe officer, or mayor, was 
a pupil in the highest class, chosen on account of 
his popularity and his excellent record. "Always 
truthful, always considerate of others, always earnest 
in his work, manly, and courageous," — these were 
the qualities pointed to by the boy who nominated 
the successful candidate as rendering him worthy of 
the highest ofBce in the school city. 

After electing their mayor, this assemblage of 
young citizens proceeded to select other officials, one 
of the most important of whom was a sanitary of&cer. 
It was the duty of the sanitary chief, aided by his as- 
sistants, to look after the cleanliness of both building 
nf.H.— ""'^ pupils. If a boy came to his room with 
uiu muddy shoes or dirty hands, the sanitary 
officers sent him down to the basement for 
improvement ; if pupils threw scraps of paper on the 
floor, instead of into the waste-basket, or had untidy 
coat-rooms, that ward was in dif^race with the sani- 
tary chief, who r^>orted the situation to the council. 
Cleanliness, as next to godliness, was insisted upon 
throughout the school city. This meant moral clean- 
liness, as well as physical; and so impure words, im- 
pure thoughts, and falsehood in any form, were alike 
forbidden. 

Each day several of the city's officers were detailed 
to inspect tiie ranks as the pupils marched out of 
t^e bnilding; and the class which marched in tiie 
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HOW AMD WHY GOVEBNMENTS ABE FORMED M 

most soldierly fashion during the month vas per^ 
Diitted to carry the achool hanner for the following 
month. The citizens of this city realized that Hnnrfita 
papUs ought not to be tardy at school, and ■"•!'■"• 
ought never to be absent unless ill ; and, accordingly, 
the council voted that special mention should be 
made each month of that ward or class which had 
the best record for attendance and punctuality. 

3. TOe City's Watchword — Self-ControL And 
then, most important of all, the council decided that 
the watchword of the school city should be 
" self-control " ; that thronghout their en- a*«ratak- 
tire school course pupils should keep this 
Tord before them as their ideal, being well-behaved 
and orderly, not because their teacher insisted upon it, 
but because without good order and upright conduct 
they could not master their lessons or he worthy citi- 
zens of their school city. If any pupil forgot this 
principle, his carelessness was promptly frowned upon 
by his fellow citizens, for they realized that the selfish- 
ness of an individual must not be allowed to interfere 
with the welfare of the community. 

In this way the ideal of self-control and mutual 
helpfulness spread among the pupils of this school ; 
they found that the hard lessons were mas- wui mu- 
tered more readily when each citizen was teUMn! 
doing his full duty, no one shirking or idling. ">■ 
Their teachers were enabled to do better work than 
ever before, for pupils and teachers alike were now in- 
spired by one vpiiit and purpose — umelfish devotion 
to the school city. Andso the life of this school became 
Bote pleasant and effective in a thousand ways ; the 
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4 PKEFABING FOB CITIZENSHIP 

fiune of the new school dty spread over all the State, 
and finally throughont the entire United States. 
Hundreds of other schools, inspired hy this example, 
organized similar school cities, and taught their citi> 
zens the great lessons of self-help and self-control. 

4. Importance of Self -Control in all Conununities. 
Now this principle of self-control is juat as important 
^^ in the larger world outside, as in the little 

Mwnti* school world in which you nov live. If the 
'""""'' grown-up citizens of a community should sim- 
ply follow their own iuclinations without any regard 
for the public welfare, no man's life or property would 
he safe, and progress of any kind would be impossible. 
What inducement could there be for a man to labor, 
if any individual stronger than himself might rob him 
of what be produced ? Have you ever considered what 
anarchy would prevail, if there were no public ageacj 
to punish wrongdoers, and if each individual had to 
seek out and punish the man who stole hia property 
or otherwise injured him? Thus the protection of life 
and property is the first great need which must be 
met before progress of any kind is possible ; and it 
was to meet this supreme need that governments were 
first organized. 

In very early times, men were almost constantly at 
war, and naturally the best fighter was chosen as the 
(wigi.rf chieftain or leader of his tribe. War demands 
■■''*■■** implicit obedience on the part of soldiers to 
the commands of their leader. Having accuBtomed 
men to obey him in war, the chieftain's authority be* 
oomes established in time of peace as well, and thii 
il the beginning of government 
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BOW AMD WHY GOTEBNMENTS ABE FOBMED • 

Onduallj these early tribes became mora civilized. 
They gave up their wandering mode of life as hunters 
and fishermen, settled apon a definite terri- 
tory, and commenced to cultivate the soil, aamtau 
After much warfare and bloodshed, some 
strong chieftain would extend his authority over 
neighboring tribes, and become the acknowledged 
ruler of a large territory. In this way such countries 
as France and Great Britain had their origin. 

5. Vfho is to run the Govemment ? Thus we per- 
ceive that early government was something imposed 
from above. The strongest warrior became ^^ 
the mler, and this authority became hered- iIviiibu. 
itaiy in his family, so that on the death of 
the ruler or king, his power descended to his eldest 
son. We see, too, that the real governing authority 
was held by this single individual, the people as a 
whole having very little to say about the matter. As 
late as the seventeenth century, the French king, 
IJoois XIY, is repotted to have said : " The State ? 1 
am the State ! " In other words, Louis XIV considered 
himself t^e government, and would not admit that 
the bosiness of government concerned the people at 
all In Great Britain the Stuart kings even claimed 
that they ruled by divine right — that God himself 
had ordained them rulers of tho people. 

Now in early times it was necessary that order and 
law should be established in the person of a single 
individual, for even ^rrannical govemment owcgibr 
is better than no govemment at all. But *•*•*• 
after society had become accustomed to order and 
obedience, men were unwilling to submit to the ab- 
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solute control of a single individaal, and Trished to 
have a voice in th^ goverDment. Later jou will learn 
that a great part of the world's history is made ap of 
this struggle on the part of the people to secure in 
their own hands the control of government; while 
throughout the ages, kings and princes have striven 
to retain for themselves the ruling power. At the 
present time, even in most European monarchies, the 
actual power of government has been transferred 
from the king to the people themselves. Hence such 
countries as Great Britain, Spain, and Italy are 
called conatitntional or limited monarchies, because 
the power of the rulers is limited by a constitution in 
which the will of the people is expressed. 

6. Eaily Government in America. In our own 
country, the control of government from the earliest 
■•wbh- times has been in the hands of the people, 
tintiawu ffjjQ sturdy pioneers who came to the new 
world in the seventeenth century were seeking a land 
where they might have greater freedom — freedom 
to worship according to their own conscience, freedom 
to manage the business of government as best suited 
their own needs. The colonists who came to the New 
England coast settled in small, compact communities 
known as towns, each having its own church, and its 
blockhouse for defense against the Indians. The resi- 
dents of each town met together in town-tneeUng to 
pass rules for their government and to elect local of- 
ficers. Since the residents of each town decided all 
important matters by their votes in town-meeting, the 
government was a pure democracy ; that is, it was a 
government carried on by the people themselves. This 
:oo;;lc 
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type of government is adapted only to small, com- 
pactly settled communities, in which the voters eau 
readily assemble to decide matters of common concern. 

At the Soath, the early colonists did not settle in 
small communities as in New England, but scattered 
over a wide area. As the housee of the plant- 
ers were miles apart, it was impossible for •nnnttt 
them to manage their local affairs in town- 
meeting, as did the New England settlers. So these 
Southern colonists established county government for 
the management of their local affairs. The powers of 
government were not exercised directly by the voters, 
but were entrusted to eight men, who composed the 
county court. The counties were much larger than 
the New England towus, but performed similar work. 
They looked after local mattera, such as education, 
the construction of roads, the care of the poor, and 
the levy and collection of taxes. 

Both the towns of New England and the counties 
at the South were under the control of colo- 
nml governments. Each of these thirteen imn- 
colonial governments had its legislature and "" 
its governor, in chaige of matters of especial inte^ 
est to that colony. 

All the thirteen colonies were subject to the au- 
thority of Great Britain. So the American 
colonist lived underthree governments: first, KEimm- 
his local government, that of his town or ""*" 
counly; second, his colonial government; and third, 
the government of Great Britain. 

7. Hie DeclaratJon of Independence. Although 
Great Britain claimed supreme authority over hei 
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American colonies, and the British Farliament de- 
clared its right to legislate for them on all aabjects, as 
RmHtf a* f^ matter of fact the oulonists managed their 
HUMiM affairs largely as they saw fit. Great Britain 
was too far away and too busy with affairs in Europe 
to exercise much real control ; so that when she finally 
attempted to assert her authority on the subject of 
taxation, the colonists rebelled, and the Revolution 
followed. By the Declaration of Independence, the 
adoption of which we celebrate every Fourth of July, 
the colonies became free and independent States 
(July 4, 1776). 

Shortly afterwards the colonies, now independent 
States, united under aform of onion known as the Arti* 
^^^j^^^ cleB of Confederation (March 1, 1781). This 
jDBiMm- union proved weak and unsatisfactory ; and 
BO a few years later a new constitution was 
adopted, which established our government in its 
present form. 

8. Our l^tree Sets of GoTermnents. So the people 
of the United States to-day, like the early colonists, 
wMnA liv6 under three governments. First, a na- 
H^^ tional government, which carries on affairs 
*■"»•■ which concern the nation as a whole — for- 
eign relations, the mail, control of territohes, public 
lands, money, and commerce. Second, the State gov- 
eromeots, which control such matters as education, 
conb'acts, the holding and transfer of property, regu> 
lation of business, and the punishment of crime. Third, 
the local governments (counties, townships, villages, 
and cities), which are under the direct control of Iha 
State governments. These local governments have 
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oharge of affairs which directly concern the people 
of each local CMnmunity, as the building of roads and 
bridges, the care of the poor, maintenance of schools, 
provision for water^upply, street paving and lighting. 

9. The National Government. You have learned 
in your study of history that the constitutioD of the 
United States was framed in 1787 by a con- wMeaMi. 
vention which included many of America's *»**'*'« 
greatest leaders, and was afterwards ratified by con- 
ventions held in each of the thirteen States. Accord- 
ingly this constitution is the foundation on which 
our national government rests; and, with the nine- 
teen amendments which have since been added, forms 
the supreme law of the land. 

Our constitution provides for a national govem' 
ment consisting of three departments, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial. Legislative powers are 
exercised by Congress, which consists of two mnitiat 
houses. Tiie smaller house, or Senate, is 
composed of ninety-six members, two being chosen 
by tiie voters of each State. In tiie larger body, the 
House of Representatives, each State is represented 
in proportion to its population. Executive authority 
is vested in a President, who is chosen by indirect 
election for a term of four years. The President ap- 
points an advisory body of ten members, known aa 
the cabinet. The judicial department consists of the 
Supreme Court of nine members, which sits at Wash- 
ington, together with lower courts which try cases 
arising in different parts of the Union. 

10. The State Goveniments. In many respects the 
State governments (now forty-eight in number) re- 
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temble the national goTenunent. Each State has it* 
,^^ ^ ovn coDstitation, which establishes t^e three 
f**^''*' departmentfl of goTernment, — legislatiYe, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial. 

The legislatore, or law-making body, confusts ol 
two houses, and meets at the State capital. Its mem* 
f.tri.i„. ^*^ *■* elected by the voters from districto 
into which the State is divided. 

The chief executive officer of the State is the 

governor, whose position is siniilar to that of the Fre- 

aident. The governor is assisted in his work 
Qmnm ^ • i « » «> • i 

of executing the laws by nomeroos omcials, 
some of whom he appoints, while many others are 
elected by the voters. 

State courts of several grades are provided for the 

trial of cases arising under State laws ; so that if a 

man steals the property of another, or if one 

refuses to carry out an agreement or contract 

which he has made, justice may he obtained by the 

injured party through the aid of tfae courts. 

II. Local Governments. Nearer to the citizen than 
the government of his State, or the still more remote 
government at Washington, is the local government 
which supplies so many of our public needs. When 
yon pass along a macadamized road or a paved street 
on your way to school, yon are using a public con- 
venience provided by your local government. If you 
ask yourselves the questions, Who protects this com* 
muuity from fire and theft? Who builds its roads 
and bridges? Who constructs and maintains its public 
schools and libraries ? Who provides its parks, bonl^ 
vardi, and water^upply ? — the answer in every oaie 
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ia, that these public Decessities are supplied bj your 
local government. If you live in a city or village, the 
local government of greatest importance to you Is the 
city or viUage government. In rural communities, ea- 
pecially in New England and the central States, much 
of the vork of local government is performed by the 
town or township. All of us, whether residing in 
cities, villages, or in the country, live under county 
governments, which cany on such important functions 
as the recording o£ deeds and mortgages, the local 
administration of jnstice, and the collection of taxes. 
Since local governments supply the needs which 
concern ns so greatly in our everyday life, it ia of 
vital importance that the local officials whom 
we elect shall be honest and capable. Other- aiiaoaipT- 
wise we may have poor schools, neglected 
streets, an inadequate or impure water^npply; or 
worse stUl, dishonest officials may accept bribes and 
sacrifice the interests of the community in a thousand 
ways. The cost of this dishonesty and inefficiency is 
always paid by the taxpayers. Through the careless- 
ness of the voters of New York City, a gronp of dis- 
honest men, known as " The Tweed Ring," gained 
complete control of the city government during the 
years 1865 to 1871. As a result of their eormpt 
nkanagement, the debt of the city was increased by 
$81,000,000, for which the city received little return. 
The county building remains as a permanent monu- 
ment of their eztrav^;ance and dishonesty, still in- 
complete after having cost the taxpayers over thii^ 
taen million dollars. 
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QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Make a list of ten services that gaTernment can perform be^ 
ter than individuals. Explain why. 

2. Explain your responsibility to help in five of these. 

3. Why do we have rules for games, clubs, or societies? 

4. Who makes these ? Who enforces them ? To whom is a ref- 
eree or umpire responsible? 

5. Why do people organize societies, clubs, or associadons ? To 
whom are the offioera of these responsible ? 

6. Prepare an outline of a constitution and by-laws of a " School 
Citf " or of some organization that you know about. 

7. Eiqtlain why government is necessary. Why is the study of 
government important to every citizen ? 

8. What are some of the responsibilities of government to th« 
individual ? Of the individual to the government ? 

9. What are the three departments of government? What does 
each do? 

10. What work in general is performed by the national govern- 
ment ? By the State and local governments P Make a list of 
specific services performed by each of these. 

11. Make a list of ten of your own activities or yonr family's that 
are controlled or helped by government. What is yomr own 
responsibility in return for each of these ? 

12. Estimate the cost of carrying a letter from your home city 
to Alaska, if you had to deliver it yourself. 

13. Find oat the bonded indebtedness of yonr city, or school di»- 
tiict. Who authorized the spending of this money? What 
was it for? Who enjoys the privileges that this money paid 
for? 

14. Vice-President Coolidge said, "Men do not make laws. 
They do but discover them." What did he mean ? 

IB. What is your idea of the difierence between our democracy 
and a monarchy like Spain or Italy ? 
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CHAPTER n 

WHAT OOVEBNMEITT DOES FOR THE CITIZEH', AXD 
WHAT THB CITIZEN OWES TO HIS GOVBBMMBHT 

12. Citizenship. Most boys fiad themselves obliged 
to give up the fond dream of some day becoming 
President, for they soon discover what a lot _j^,_^ 
of men there are in the world, and how few worti«- 
Presidents we need. But there is one dignity 
to which every boy and girl is born, and which re- 
mains a life-Ioug possession — that of being a citizen 
of this great Republic. The Roman orator, Cicero, 
once declared that the proudest boast which any man 
cculd make was that of being a Roman citizen. And 
so, in our own time, the greatest thing that any man 
can say is, that he is a citizen of the United States. 
Let us see who are entitled to claim this privilege of 
citizenship ; and next, what our government is doiug 
for the citizen, and what the citizen, in turn, owes to 
his government. 

Who are citizens? This question is answered by 
our national constitution, which declares that every 
person bom or naturalized in the United wiu>u* 
States, and subject to its laws, is a citizen.^ ewiMM 
So every child bom in the United States thereby be- 
comes a citizen. Girls and women are of course citi- 
zens, as well as boys and men ; and are equally en- 
titled to the protection of government. For many 
' Constitution, Amendmeat xiv< 
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jeais, certain privil^^ of citizenship, as the right to 
vote, to hold office, and to serve on juries, were re- 
served to men alone. Since the adoption of the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, women share all the privil^es 
of citizenship on equal terms with men. 

Hundreds of thoosands of inunigraats land npon 
our shores each jear ; and many of these foreigners 
BBwte* 01^ aliens afterwards become citizens through 
SS^I the process of naturalization. In order to 
•total become a citizen, the foreigner (1) most have 
lived in the United States for a period of five years ; 
sod (2) he must declare in court that he ^ves up his 
citizenship in the country from which he comes, and 
that he will support the constitution and laws of the 
United States. The court thereupon issues a oertifi> 
cate of naturalization, whereby the foreigner becomes 
an American citizen. He is then entitled to the pro* 
tection of this government, and owes it his aU^riance 
and support. 

13. Govemment's Protection of the Public. Let 
US now consider what public services government per- 
forms for the citizen. So numerous are these 
services that it is only possible to mention the 
most important ones. We have seen that the first 
essential function of government is the maintenance 
of order, and the protection of Ufe and proper^. A 
man's life must he safe, and what he earns by his 
labor must be his to enjoy ; this protection is, there* 
fore, the primary function of government. When 
you see the policeman on the comer, you know that 
he represents a part of the protection which govern- 
ment extends to every citizen. You know that he will 
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use eveij effort to prevent crinie and to arreBt wrong* 
doers; in short, to protect the rights of yourself and 
other law-abiding persons. 

So with the courts, which represent another agency 
provided by society for the protection of the pubhc. 
Here those who have violated the laws of the rnaaumtt 
State are tried, and punishments imposed. t^<>*«ti 
Before these tribunals a man who has been injured or 
cheated by another may seek redress. I have the right 
freely to use and enjoy my own property, but it is also 
my duty to respect the property rights of my neigh' 
bor. If I go upon bis premises without permission, picb 
flowers from his yard, injure or deface his buildings, 
he may have me arrested, and that arm of government 
called the courts will punish me for the offense. 

But, you may ask, suppose a large number of per< 
sons are g^ty of lawless conduct? Suppose a riot 
breaks out in which hundreds of men take ^^ 
part, so that the police are powerless? Back tMtiT* 
of the local police force is the State militia, 
which can he called out by the governor to aid in en- 
forcing the law; and back of the State militia is the 
entire army and navy of the United States, all of which, 
if necessary, will be used to maintain peace and order 
in every part of the Union. So we see that govern- 
ment has a strong arm when it comes to protecting 
the peace of the community, and the rights of the 
citizen. Moreover, this protection follows the citizen 
wherever he goes, even in foreign lands. If one of 
our citizens traveling abroad is mistreated, our gov- 
ernment will take up the matter, and insist that he be 
given justice. 

c,q,z.<ib, Google 
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14. The Maintenance of Educatiim. Have jon 
ever considered what an immenBe service govemmeDt 
performs in providing free public education for every 
boj and girl in the land? You belong to a vast anny 
of twenty-one million pupils, for whose edacatioD gov- 
ernment expends each year more than one billion 
dollars. In addition to nearly 300,000 schoolhouses, 
government maintains numerous public libraries as 
an aid to its educational work. 

15. Public Healdi and Charities. When an epi- 
demic of typhoid fever breaks out, one of the first 
wittr- questions asked is, " What about the com- 
■""" munitj's water-supply? Is it pure and free 
from contamination ?" This suggests another service 
which government performs, for in three fourths of 
our cities, the water-works system is owned by the 
public. Sometimes epidemics are caused by impure 
milk or other food ; so government employs inspects 
ors of milk, meat, and other foods, in order to safe- 
guard the health of the citizens. For the same reason, 
government builds sewers, and provides public parks 
and playgrounds, thus creating sanitary and healthful 
conditions for the entire community. 

The paving of streets is another work carried on 

■ ^ by government ; while street lighting is pro- 

ivud vided either by government, or by some 

company to which government has granted 

the privilege or franchise. 

Government also carries on the important work of 
pvDUaohM- public charities. Hospitals, asylums for the 
**"* insane, the deaf, and the blind, are main- 

tained at public expense. In its almshouses and poor- 
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bamB, gOTemmeiit takes caie of those unfoitaiiatM 
who are unable to support themselves. 

All of these services are performed either by local 
or State governments. Thus we see how important is 
the work of these governments, and how necessary 
it is that honest and ef&cient officials be chosen to 
direct this work. 

i6. Work of the national Government. When 
yon send a letter through the mails, you are making 
use of one of the most important services of _^^ 
the national government. When you pay for nuur, m 
something at the store, you make use of 
money, the circulating medium provided by the na> 
tional government, without which it would be impos- 
sible to carry on the business of the country. Bud- 
ness is also greatly aided by means of our national 
banking system ; and the post-office department 
maintains a system of postal savings banks, intended 
primarily for depositors of limited means. 

When you travel on a ship, your journey is ren- 
dered more safe hy means of the lighthooses which 
oar federal government maintains to guide ^m^ 
yonr ship safely to harbor. If you live upon •»«««"»• 
ft navigable river, yon have probably seen dredges at 
work broadening and deepening the channel. This 
improvement of rivers and harbors is one of the most 
important services whereby the federal government 
aids commerce. The Panama Canal, first opened to 
commerce in 1914, is the greatest work of this kind 
ever undertaken by any government. 

When the telephone was invented, the inventors 
•pplied to the national goveinment for a patent, in 
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order to secure for thranwlves the exclnaiTe right to 
make and sell their inveiition. So^ too, vhen a man 
BMTiT-gt- ^tes a book, he applies to the national gor- 
JJJJ^,^ emment for a copyrighl^ giving him the sole 
'"'*■*" right to publish and sell it. Thus government 
aids inventors and authors bj securing to them the 
fmits of their labor. 

In your study of geography, you learned that in 
the West and Southwest there are thonsands of acres 
of land which cannot be cultivated because 
of the scant water«upply. By building im- 
mense dams and reservoirs, the national government 
has provided irrigation systems which are transform- 
ing these desert regions into fertile farms. 

Perhaps you have read of the forest rangers, 
men employed by the government to guard against 
tta^ftt. forest fires and timber thieves. This protec- 
'•'*'" tion of our forests is a part of the all-important 
work which gOTemment performs in the conservation 
of our natural resources. 

17. The Duty of paying Taxes. Such are the more 
important of the almost numberless services which gov 
ftsMttf emment performs for the citizen. Let us now 
^1^^** consider what the citazen, in turn, owes to his 
•"*"""■* government ; for the right to claim all these 
services surely most imply corresponding duties. First, 
it is the duty of all those who live under any govern- 
ment to aid in providing the finances by which gov- 
ernment carries on its work ; in other words, to pay 
taxes. The services which goverument performs cost 
immense sums of money ; and this money must come 
from the podeto of the citizens. It is the duty of every 
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person to contribute this financial support according 
to his means. The man who seeks to evade his fair 
share of taxes ia trying to cheat the entire com- 
munity. If a number of you should club together to 
bay a basket-ball, and a boy who could afford to pay 
should refuse to contribute his share, you would say at 
once that he ought not to use the ball. Id the same 
situation is the man who evades hia just share of the 
expenses of government. He deserves neither the pro- 
tection of gfovemment, nor the use of the many public 
conveniences which government provides. 

i8. The Duty of Militaiy Support Not only by 
giving a portion of his property does ihe citizen support 
his government ; if necessary, he must take Htutair 
up arms in its defense. During the Civil ^JJ'JJ 
War, more than one million men left their •<»f*i»*n 
homes to fight for the Union. Most of these were 
volunteers ; but before the war ended, the government 
was obliged to draft many men who did not volunteer 
to serve. When the TTnited States entered the World 
War in 1917, a conscription law was at once passed. 
So we realize that in time of peril, government may 
claim the services of every able-bodied man. Every 
citizen, then, mast be prepared to offer even his life 
in the support of his government It is not from men 
alone that government receives military support. In 
the Civil War, and in the recent World War, the 
women of the United States gave to the world a noble 
example of service and of sacrifice. So women, as well 
as men, support iheir government in time of war. 

19. The Duty of Voting. It may be that none 
of you will be called upon to take up arms in support 
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of yooT government; for to-daj men realize more 
than ever before the horror and the wickedness of 
latttiwtt ^^' ^"*' *^®r8 is another all-important duty 
MitkiiwM which every voter should perform. He should 
cast his vote at elections for candidates who wiU 
render honest and efficient public service. Your ballot 
is just as vital to government's support in time of peace 
as your bayonet in time of var. Remember that when 
public money is wasted, it is your money that is 
wasted. If public officials are incompetent^ you help 
pay the bills. You should not be influenced by the 
example of the lazy or indifferent persons who stay 
away from the polls on election day. You may bear 
these individuals say that " it 's all no use, the poli- 
ticians will run things anyway." Older men some- 
times grow weary and pessimistic ; it is for you, the 
youth of the land, whose hearts are inspired with the 
golden ideals and hopes of youth, to enter on the path 
of progress, and fight the hard fight for good gov- 
ernment. Only in this way can our popular govern- 
ment succeed; and this duty to vote and work for 
the election of good public officials is the greatest 
service which yoo can render your country. 

20. The Duty of Jury Service. Another duty which 
the citizen may be called upon to perform is that of 
jury service. This is not a pleasant duty, for one 
may be kept away from his business for several 
days, or even weeks, if the trial is a long one. But 
jury trial is an important safeguard of free govern- 
ment; and every citizen should be willing to serve if 
called, even at a personal sacrifice. 

31. The Duty ^ Officeholding. Finally, citizens may 
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owe it to the commuDitj to accept pnblio office, even 
when they prefer not to serve. Lidividuals of higfa tal- 
ent aad ability are often unwilliog to give up the time 
necessary for pubhc office; but it is just this class of 
citizens that the public service needs. There are always 
numerous persons who desire public office for what 
they can get out of it; but it is not alone from those 
who seek office that officials should be chosen. Grad- 
ually we are coming to realize that the office should 
seek the man, not the man the office. Hence if a con- 
siderable number of voters desire a certain man or 
woman to accept office, the nominadon should not he 
declined. Every citizen owes the community a certain 
amount of public service, even at a personal sacrifice. 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Who are oiduna of the United States ? 

2. "Why should fareigners who come to the United States bs 
permitted to become citizens ? 

3. Tell how govemmeDt protects the people. 

4. Describe the process of natariUiution. 

5. Enomeiate some of the rights and dntieg of citiienship. 

6. How does government protect the pnblic health ? 

7. Who looks after street paring in your comntanity ? Street 
lig hting ? 

8. What is irrigation, and why is it important ? 

9. How are the forests protected ? Why is this protection ne- 
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CHAPTER m 

THE BELBOnOir OF PUBLIO OFFICIALS 

33. Election-Day Scenes. Probably every boy and 
girl in your class is ffttniliar vith some of the scenes on 
election day. Perhaps yoa recall the small red flags 
placed near each voting booth, marking off the space 
within which it is forbidden to solicit votes. You may 
have Been a line of voters at some booth, each person 
awaiting his turn to enter and cast his ballot. You 
know that in the evening these ballots are counted ; 
and crowds of men, women, and children assemble in 
front of the newspaper offices, eagerly watching the 
election returns flashed on the screen. Probably most 
of the boys have helped contribute to t&e noisy en- 
thusiasm over the outcome. Sometimes, if the election 
is a close one, the result is not known until the next 
morning. Then newsboys are on the streets at an 
early hour, calling "Extra! Extra! All about the 
election I " 

It is natural that there should be a good deal of 
excitement on election day ; for at this time the voters 
choose the men who make and enforce our 
laws. Ours is called a representoHve govern- 
ment, because its of&cers are chosen by the 
people to repreeent them in the man^ement of public 
affairs. Good government is impossible unless good 
representatives are chosen; hence election day is the 
most important of all days in onr national life. It ii 
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teallj the nation's birthday; the day when the voters 
make or mar their government. 

33. Hie Right to Vote. Who may vote at elections? 
Sabject to important restrictions embodied in the 
fifteenth and nineteenth amendments to the federal 
constitntioD, each State determines for itself 
who may exercise this privilege. As a rule, 
all citizens, twenty-one years of age or over, may 
vote. A certain period of rendence within the State 
— from six months to two years — is always required. 
So the three common requirements for voting are : 
(1) citizenship in the United States ; ^ (2) twenty-one 
years of age ; (3) residence within the State. 

Wyoming was the first State to grant the ballot to 
women, and this example was afterwards followed by 
many other States. Finally, Congress passed w«iuni 
a resolution amending the national eonstitn- ■■'•'^•i 
tion, so ^ to give all women in the United States the 
right to vote on equal terms with men. This nine- 
teenth amendment was ratified by three fourths of the 
States in 1920. 

In nearly all the States, persons convicted of a se- 
rions crime, paapers, and the insane, are forbidden 
the right to vote. You will readily under- ^^^ ^^ ^ 
stand why these persons should be debarred. *"^'** 
Thirteen commonwealths ^ withhold the right to vote 
from those who are illiterate; that is, who are unable 
to read or write. These States have adopted an edu- 
cational qualification in order to protect themselves 

* In a few States (liens are permitted to vote, provided thej have 
deolaied their intention of beoominK oititeiis. 

* AUbama, Ciditortlia, Conneotioiit, Delawnre, Loniaiaua, UaiiM, 
Uanaebnsetta, HiMissippi, New Hampabire, NorHi CaMlioa, Sonth 
CariJip»-i Waiiluni[toD, and Wjomin^ .^ . 
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i^funst ignorant voters, who could not be expected 

to east an intelligent ballot. 

34. Time of holding Elections. In most common* 

wealths, the State and county officers are 

•natrdM- elected on the first Tuesday after the first 

Monday in November. These elections are 

generally held in the even^umbered years, so that 

they are biennial elections (held in every second year). 

Township, village, and city officers are also com- 
monly elected once in two years. These electdons are 
Loaatias. generally held in the odd-numbered years, or 
"*" else in the spring, so as to separate them 
from other elections. The object of this separation is 
to have local issues considered upon their merits, 
apart from other questions. 

The election of a President occurs once in four 
years, and is held on the first Tuesday after the first 
wioaaii Monday in November. Thus a presidential 
•'••''•" election was held on November 2, 1920, and 
will occur every four years thereafter. Members of the 
House of Representatives are chosen in November of 
the even-numbered years. 

25. The Steps in Popular Election. When voters 
east their ballots at the polls they vote for candidates 
who have been nominated for office. Nominations are 
made several weeks or months before the election, 
usually through the ^^ncy of political parties. In the 
interval between the nominations and the election, 
each party carries on a campaign in order to win 
votes. In order to determine beforehand who is en- 
titled to vote, voters are required to register their 
names several weeks befrae the election. Then comes 
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the casting of the bailota on election day ; and finally, 
the counting of the votes, and announcement of the 
retujTis. Of these steps in a popular election, the ones 
which you should remember are: (1) the nomination 
of candidates ; (2) the registration of voters ; (3) cast- 
ing and counting the ballots. 

a6. Registration of Voters. For convenience in car- 
rying on elections, the counties and townships of each 
State are subdivided into small election dis-o^Mtoi 
tricts or precincts, each containing a few hun- "•wmum 
dred voters. Each of these precincts has an election 
booth, where voters are commonly required to register 
their names before election. A voter registers by giv- 
ing his name, ^e, place of residence, length of resi- 
dence in the State and in the election district, and 
other information establishing his right to vote. Fre- 
quent registration is seldom required in villages and 
towns, where voters are well known to each other ; bat 
in the cities, annual registration is generally neces- 
sary in order to prevent dishonest men from voting 
in more than one precinct. 

37. Casting and countiiig the Ballots. On election 
day the voter goes to the election booth in his pre* 
cinct, which is usually kept open from six pnaMioi 
o'clock in the morning antil six in the even- ""^ 
ing. He gives bis name and address to the election 
clerk, who records both, and ascertains whether the 
voter has duly reg^tered. The voter then receives an 
official ballot from the election officials, and takes it 
into one of the several little booths or stalls arranged 
80 as to insure complete privacy. All the States ex^ 
cept five have adopted a form of ballot similar to that 
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used in Australia, hence known as the AoBtralian 
ballot. On this ballot the names of candidates of each 
party are printed, generally in parallel columns under- 
neath the party name and emblem. ^ In some States, the 
voter may cast a " straight ticket " by placing a cross- 
mark in the circle at the head of the party column ; in 
others, he must place a cross-mark opposite the name 
of each candidate for whom he wishes to vote. He 
then folds his ballot with the names hidden, and hands 
it to an election oCBcer, who deposits it in the ballot 
box. The clerk thereopon makes an entry in his books* 
showing that the person has voted. 

As soon as the polls close, the ballots are conntedf 
and the results certified to the proper county or ci^ 
Bnadutbm officor. This official examincs the returns for 
«ii*tnn* jjjjg entire county or city, and issues certifi- 
cates of election to the successful candidates. When 
State officers, presidential electors, or congressmen are 
voted for, the county authorities certify the result in 
their respective counties to a State officer, who exam- 
ines the returns, and issues the election certificates. 

38. Election Safeguards. Under our system of 
popular government, a secret ballot and an honest 
Autniiui count of the vote are all-important. Before 
••"^ the adoption of the Australian ballot it was 
possible for corrupt party managers to purchase votes> 
Tbey placed the part]r ticket in the hands of men whc 
would sell their votes, and since party workers had 

' Another form known as the "Maasmohnietti" ballot ia Died ia 
eleyen Sbttei. This omita the party emblem eotirel*, the ntimeB of the . 
oandidatei being arranged in alphabetical oniei nnder the title of eaeb 
ofHoe, followed h; the name of tbe party; and the voter mult haT« 
infBoient iutelligenoe to read the bftllot and aelect the oaudidatM fo) 
whom be wiahea to rote. 
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free access to the voting booth, they coold see these 
purchased votes deposited in the ballot box. But at 
the present time, a voter can use only the official bal- 
lot given him by the election officials after he enters 
the booth. Since this ballot contaias the names of all 
candidates, and is marked in secret, it is impossible 
to be sure that the corrupt voter "stays bought," 
even if he accepts money for his vote. There can be 
no greater crime against our government than the 
attempt to infiuence elections corruptly ; and many 
States have passed *' corrupt practices acts," providing 
severe penalties for this offense. These acts also re- 
quire each candidate for office to file an itemized awom 
statement of his expenses in the election. 

Other important precautions are taken to secure a 
free and honest expression of the will of the voters. 
Each party is permitted to have watchers at 
the election booth to witness the casting and luputui 
counting of the votes, and to challenge any 
person whom they believe not qualified to vote. Elec- 
tioneering is forbidden within a certain distance of 
the polls ; and careful precautions are taken to secure 
an honest count of the ballots. Every possible legal 
safeguard has been devised to protect the ballot ; but 
the strongest bulwark f^ainst dishonest voting is 
public sentiment. Every citizen should insist upon fair 
and honest elections in his community. He should 
regard as a traitor to his country the man who, by 
fraud or intimidation, seeks to defeat the will of the 
people. 

ag. TheVotei^sResponsibiQlttr. Bntthevoter'sduty 
does not end here. In order to cast an intelligent 
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vote, he should inform himself concerning the char* 
acter of the candidates, and have a clear idea of the 
iadip«aicBt principles for which they stand. Too often 
Tottni voters cast a straight party ticket, without 
much consideration either of candidates or principles. 
One ahoidd always vote for the best candidates, re- 
gardless of whether they belong to his own political 
party. It is of little consequence whether candidates 
caU tbemseWea Democrats or Republicans ; but it 
makes all the difference in the world whether our 
public officials are honest and capable. Party emblems 
mean little to the intelligent voter; character and 
principles mean everything. By refusing to support 
candidates whose records are bad, voters can compel 
the nomination of candidates who will prove honest 
and efficient public servants. 

You may be surprised to learn that a large propor- 
tion of voters fail to go to the polls at all on election 
gtiT-at- ^^J- These persons have only themselves to 
ksmiTotni ijlame if the business of government is badly 
managed. The people who beUeve in good govern- 
ment and in the enfoi cement of law are always in the 
majority ; but on election day many of them do not 
take the trouble to vote. On the other hand, the 
voters who are trying to elect dishonest or incompe- 
tent candidates never fail to put their ballots in the 
box. It has been suggested that some plan should be 
devised which would compel every one to vote ; certain 
it is that the voter who does not exercise this privilege 
fails in his supreme duty as a citizen: 

30. Direct LegiBlation. Sometimes voters do more 
than select public officials. Frequently they are asked 
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to vote directly whether a certain measure shall be- 
come a law. This is called direct legislation, because 
the voters are acting directly, instead of through 
their representatiTes. In the New England town- 
meeting, we have an example of direct voting upon 
proposed laws by the individual voters. 

In other sections of the country, this form of direct 
I^islation is employed only in the case of important 
measures. For example, from earl; times it has BAfMdm 
been customary to refer proposed constitutioiis or con* 
stitutional amendments to a vote of the people. Befer- 
ringa proposed measure to popular vote for approval or 
rejoctioD is called a referendum. It is often employed 
in case of a proposed bond issue; or to determine 
whether a constitutional amendment shall be adopted ; 
or whether a franchise or privilege shall be granted 
by government to a corporation. The great value of 
the referendum is that it affords a definite means of 
ascertaining public sentiment on a proposed measure. 

Another form of direct legislation is the initiative, 
which empowers a certain percentage of the voters to 
propose laws. For example, the constitution bitutiTt 
of Oregon provides that eight per cent of the voters 
may propose a measure, which must afterwards be sub* 
mitted to the voters at election. If approved by them^ 
it becomes a law just as if passed by the legislature. 

The great value of direct legislation is that it gives 
to voters themselves the final authority to decide upon 
important measures. Then if legislators be- ^j__j,__ 
tray their trust, the people have the remedy oKUMtui' 
in their own hands. Through the referendum 
they may demand a popular vote on the measure, and 
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defeat it. Or if the I^ialature should refuse to pass 
a measure clearly desired by the voters, the initiatwe 
enables them to legislate for themselves. Thus the 
referendum and the initiatiTe serre as valuable checks 
upon the actioD of legislative bodies, making it easier 
for the voters to control their government. 

QUiSnONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. IMBtiD^ish between an inhabitant, a citizen, and a voter. 

2. Axe all citizeni voters ? In your State mast a voter be a cit- 

3. What are the qualifications for voters in your State? What 
classes of individuals are expressly disqualified, and why ? 

4. Esamine the report of the last census, and ascertain the total 
number of citizens and the number of voters in year city or 
county. How many votes are usually cast in your city and 
county elections ? 

6. In the last State election, bow many votes were cast in your 
county for governor F What number of voters failed to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage ? Should a man without property 
be allowed b> vote ? Sliould a man without education be 
allowed to vote ? 

6. Is registration required in your State ? In all conunnnides, 
or in cities of a certain size ? What are the advantages of 
registration P 

7. Is the system of registration annual as in New York, or per- 
manent as in Massachusetts ? Describe the process of regis- 
tration in yoor community. 

8. Give the lime of holding local. State, and national eleetaona 
in your commonwealth. What are the reasons for holding 
these at the same or different times ? 

9. State the advantages and disadvantages of frequent elections. 

10. Which form of the Atistralian ballot is used in your State ? 

11. Where is the polling-place in your precinct P How manyvotes 
were cast there at the last election ? During what hours were 
the polls open ? 

12. In your State what candidates are nominated by conventions ? 
By direct primaries ? By petition ? What are the advantages 
of each metiiod ? 
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CHAPTER IV 

POLinCAI, PARTIBS ASD THEIB WOBE 

SI. Or^in of Political Parties. At the very ban- 
ning of our national government^ the question of tfae 
adoption of the federal constitution led to the format 
tion of political parties. The group of men who 
favored the adoption of the new constitution called 
themselves Federalists; those who opposed it were 
known as Anti-Federalists. After the constitution 
had been adopted (1789), the Federalists urged th&t 
the new natiooal government should have 
laige powers; while their opponents, the 
Republicans, held the opposite view. As new ques- 
tions came up in our national history, it was natural 
for men holding similar views to unite in order to 
support the policies in which they believed; ao the 
party system continued. The questions of a federal 
bank, of a protective tariff, of internal improvements 
by the federal government — these were subjects on 
which men held diverse views ; and so we find the 
political parties opposing each other on these issues. 
The slavery question was of such overwhelming im- 
portance that it finally led to the rise of a new party, 
composed of men opposed to the extension of slavery. 

32. Functions of Political Parties. Thus we see 
that political parties are made up of persons holding 
similar views on political questions, who have united 
in a party in order to act more effectively. The most 
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important work of the political party is the noiiu> 
□atioa for public ofBce of candidates who are pledged 
niMt& to carry out certain policies. Parties also 
fortiiitMrT- adopt platforms, or declarations of princi- 
ples, which are placed before the voters for 
approval or rejection. You of course know that 
another function of parties is to carry on political 
campaigns, by which they endeavor to secure sup- 
port for their candidates and policies. Thus the 
four functions which political parties perform are: 
(1) uniting in one group large numbers of voters 
who hold similar political views ; (2) the nomination 
of candidatesj (3) the adoption of platforms; and 
(4) the management of campaigns. 

33. How Political Parties are Organized. To 
carry out these functions, party members must work 
^^^^ together under some plan or organization. 
ntooBBit- Accordingly, party business is carried on : 

(1) by nominating conventions, which meet 
before elections to name candidates and adopt plat- 
forms ; and (2) by party committees, permanent bodies 
which arrange for the conventions, conduct political 
campaigns, and have the general management of par^ 
affairs. Each party has a national committee for the 
entire United States, a State committee in each State, 
and a local committee for each county, city, and 
township. 

34. Party Primaries. One method of nominating 
candidates for office is by means of the party conven- 
f,fpg„^ tion, which may be either a local, State, or 
ttopAuiT national assembly, depending upon whether 
the officers to be nominated are local, State, or 
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national officials. A nominatiiig conTention is a meet- 
ing of delegates chosen by the members of a party 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for office, 
adopting platforms, and transacting other party busi- 
ness. If a State election is to be held, the State com- 
mittee of each party sends out a written notice oi 
call for the convention.' This call tells when the con- 
vention is to be held, and the number of delegates 
to be chosen from each city, township, or county. 
Delegates are then elected at party primaries held in 
each of the small election dishicts into which town- 
ships and city wards are divided. Th^e primaries are 
similar to regular elections, except in one important 
partioolar : only those who belong to the party may 
Tote at its primaries. Of course, only members of the 
party should have the privilege of selecting the dele- 
gates who are to nominate the party's candidates. 
Accordingly, only Republicans vote at the primaries 
of their party, only Democrats at the Democraric 
primaries. 

It is of the greatest importance that every voter 
ihotdd cast a ballot at his party primary, and thus 
help choose good men as delegates to his 
party convention. Otherwise party affairs •ttkaprt 
may be badly managed, and unworthy can- '"^ 
didates nominated. Notwithstanding the importance 
of the primaries, the majority of voters do not take 
the trouble to attend them. They leave the selection 
of del^ates to the party managers, who are actively 

1 In ft (imilar wkj, the local ptutj aoniRiitt«e hw cIuit|^ of looul 
•ODTsntioiis, ftnd the natiomil partj committee, of the DktiuiiiU eon- 
TMtion which nomin&tea prBudnntilJ oaudidBtw. 
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interested. Then if unworthy delegates are chosen, 
and poor nominations made, they denounce the poli> 
tictans and the party system ; whereas they should 
blame themselves in having failed to fulfill an all-im- 
portant duty. " The prime thing that every man who 
takes an interest in politics should remember is, that 
he must act, and not merely criticize the action of 
others. It is not the man who sits by his fireside read- 
ing his evening paper, and saying how bad our poli- 
tics and politicians are, who will ever do anything to 
save us ; it is the man who goes out into the rough 
hurly-hnrly of the caucus, the primary, and the politi- 
cal meeting, and there faces his fellows on equal terms. 
The real service is rendered, not by the critic who 
stands aloof from the contest, but by the man who 
enters into it and bears his part as a man should." ^ 
35. The State Convention and its Work. On the 
day appointed for the State convention, the delegates 

chosen at the primaries assemble. The con- 
st tk* ma- vention is called to order by the chairman 

of the State committee, and the secretary of 
that committee reads the call. Prayer is then ofEered 
by a local clergyman. Motions are carried for the ap- 
pointment by the chair of a committee on credentials, 
a committee on permanent organization, and a com* 
mittee on resolutions. Permanent ofiicers of the core 
vention are elected, including a president, a secretary, 
a sergeant-at-arms, and numerous vice-presidents. The 
president of the convention is generally a prominent 
party leader, and upon taking the chair he delivers 
a "keynote " speech upon the issuesof the campaign. 

I BoouTolt, Theodora, Amtrican Ideal*, p. 37. 
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Then follows the report of the committee on cre- 
dentials, stating the number of delegates present, and 
rendering a decision upon contested seats. The plat- 
form is next read by the chairman of the committee 
on resolutions, and ordinarily is accepted without 
amendment. 

The convention then takes ap its most important 
work — the nomination of candidates. The chair ap- 
points a committee of tellers to take charge g 
of the ballots, and nominations for the office " 
of governor ate declared in order. After the nomi- 
nating speeches have been made, the balloting com- 
mences. When one candidate receives a majority of 
all votes cast, it is customary to move that his nomi- 
nation be made unanimons. The convention then pro- 
ceeds with the nomination of candidates for other 
State ofBces. Toward the close of the proceedings, all 
tiie nominees are sometimes escorted to the platform 
by a committee appointed for that purpose : and after 
being introduced by the chairman, each candidate in 
turn responds with a short speech. 

State conventions usually select the members of 
the State committee to serve until the nerrt conven- 
tion, and in presidential years nominate the four dele- 
gates at large to the national convention. 

36. Direct Frimaiy System. The convention method 
of nominating candidates is the older plan, still widely 
used ; but in most States, candidates are 

• 1 1 I - 1 I i> BIlBlnttM 

nominated not by conventions, but by a di- tk* oaHTOf 
rect vote of the members of their party. 
This is known as the "direct primary system." The 
names of persona who desire to be nominated are placed 
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on the ballot, and on a certain day an election is held. 
This is similar to a regular election, except that voters 
declare to which party they belong, and vote only for 
candidates of that party. In each party those indi- 
viduals are nominated who receive the largest number 
of votes cast by the party members. The great merit of 
this plan is that it does away with the abuses of the 
convention system, especially machine control, and 
makes the party more responsible to its members. 

At first used only for local offices, direct primaries 
hare grown in favor until now, in addition to local 
rwnmiT candidates. State ofBcers and United States 
"*" Senators are often nominated in this way. 
Oregon and Wisconsin took the lead in adopting the 
new system ; and their example has since been fol- 
lowed by many other States. Party leaders generally 
oppose this plan, since.it lessens their power. On the 
other band, voters are inclined to favor the plan. It 
enables them to vote directly for the party's nominees, 
instead of entrusting this duty to delegates who some- 
times fail to carry out the wishes of the voters. 

37. Nmnination by Petition. Another method which 
likewise does away with the convention is nomination 
by petition ; this is commonly used for the 
Mnnatai nomination of members of boards of educa- 
tion, and other non-partisan candidates. Un- 
der this plan, a candidate may be nominated by filing 
with the election ofBcers a petition, signed by a cer- 
tain number of voters, who are usually required to 
pledge that they will support the candidate named in 
the petition. 

Some States permit all local officers to be nominated 
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hy petition. TheD if both parties nominate undesii> 
able candidates, independent voters may organize, and 
name a good man. The petition method thus furnishes 
independent voters with a powerful weapon, and aids 
in securing good nominations by the political parties. 

38. The Party Committees. Since the convention 
is only a temporary body, a permanent agency ig 
needed to carry on the everyday business of 
party management. Hence the convention 
elects standing committees — national, State, and lo- 
cal — which manage party affairs until the next con- 
vention. It is the business of the standing committees 
to issue caUs for primaries and conventions, to manage 
campaigns, organize political clubs, and in general to 
advance the party's interests. 

The entire group of party committees is spoken of 
as the " machine " or '* organization." We often hear 
the party machine severely denounced, espe- d^ putr 
cially when it dictates nominations, thus dom- ■"•"*• 
inating instead of serving the party. To accomplish 
this result, the machine must control the primaries ; 
for only in this way can delegates be chosen who 
are favorable to the wishes of the organization. Local 
committees often make up a ticket or slate previous 
to the primary, and endeavor to secure the election 
of " hand-picked " convention delegates. This usurpa- 
tion of power is frequently successful, owing to the 
lack of interest taken by the ordinary voter in party 
management. Thus control of nominations and party 
policies is largely in the hands of committees, which 
are supposed to be only agencies for carrying out the 
will of the voters. 

L:,.i,-z__iv,GoOg[c 
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Within recent years there has been a marked tend- 
encj for political organizations to pass under the con- 
^ trol of a single person. Owing to his superior 
skill and s^acity, some leader often wins ike 
tide of pariy "Btss" by establishing himself as the 
chief controlling factor in local or even in State party 
affairs. Large cities have commonly been the most 
favorable fields for the " Boss " and for machine con- 
trol generally, because of the numerous offices and the 
frequent opportunities to secure illicit gains. Some- 
times the sphere of the "Boss" is larger than the 
city ; he may control the party o^anization of the 
entire State, thus establishing himself as a State 
** Boss." 

39. Party Responsflnlity. The great problem in 
American politics is to make the political party in 
fact, as well as in theory, responsible to its 
BBriooB- members. Too often the ordinary citizen is 
compelled to choose between candidates for 
of&ce who have been nominated by the small group 
of politicians in control of each party. The right to 
choose between two candidates in whose nomination 
the voter has had nothing to say may be democratic 
government in form, but it is not in substance. Since 
the parties control the government, it is essential to 
representative rule that the parties themselves be 
effectually controlled by their members. 

Serious abuses on the part of the machine some- 
times end in a revolt within the ranks of the party. 
The rebellious members may support the candidates 
of the opposing party as a rebuke to machine methods, 
or else form an organization within their own party 
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with which to fight the machine. Direct nominations 
constitute the most promising means of checking 
high-handed methods of the party organization ; bat 
up to the present, no remedy has been found which 
will effectually prevent the tendency of party organi- 
zations to dominate, rather than to serve their party. 
Thus we see that the citizen who does his full duty 
by his country must take an active part in political 
life. Practical results can be accomplished _^^^ 
only when a voter acts in combination with imti^ 
others. "If he is a Republican, let him join 
his local Republican association ; if a Democrat, the 
Democratic association ; if an Independent, then let him 
put himself in touch with those who think as he does. 
In any event, let him make himself an active force, and 
make his influence felt. Whether he works within or 
without party lines, he can surely find plenty of men 
who are desirous of good government, and who, if 
they act together, become at once a power on the side 
of righteousness." ^ 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What is a politdcal party F Describe the functions which it 
performs. 

2. Prepare a report npon the principles and leaders of the Fed- 
eraUst party. 

3. Describe the principles of Jefferson and the Democradc-Se- 
publican party. 

4. What were the political principles of the Whig party ? 

5. Give an account of the rise of the present Republican parly. 

6. Describe the political partdes and issues in the campaign of 

7. How many members compose the Democratic State commit- 

1 BooHvelt, Theodore, Ameriean Idealt, p. 39. 
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tee in your commonwealth ? The State committee of the B»> 
publican party '( Hov are the members of each committee 
chosen ? 

8. Who are the members of the local coanty committees in yonr 
connty, cify, ward, and precinct f How are they chosen F 

9, What do you understand by the party machine ? The par^ 
boss ? Name the chief party leaders in yoor community. 

10. Describe the work performed by the party machine. (Bryce» 
James, Th6 American Commonwealth, n, pp. 90-96.) 

11. What were the principal issues between the two parties at 
your last State election? Who were the leading candidate* <^ 
each party ? Results of the election F 

12. Give tiie same facts with regard to yonr municipal electioiit 

13. In the choice of local officers, which is of greater importance 
to the Toter — that a candidate belongs to a particular par^, 
or that he possess a high degree of hones^ and ability F 

14. Are members of your board of education chosen on a partr 
ticket, or nominated by petition and chosen by ballots which 
contun DO party emblems or names F Give a^uments ia 
fayor of the latter method. 

16. Answer the same questions with regard to candidates for the 
judiciary in your State. 

16. What are the ai^uments in favor of fewer elective offices and 
short ballots P (Eaye, P. L., Eeadinffs, pp. 381-391.) 

17. In your State are candidates for office required to file a state* 
ment of their election expenses P What ia the object of soolr 
a requirement F 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PEOTBOTIOS' OF THE PUBLIC 

40. "Why Protection is Needed. We have learned 
from Chapter U that the most important function 
which government performs ia the protec- a«TttB- 
tion of its citizens. No matter what other JiJj^JJJJ 
services it might render, no one woald care "^^^ 
to live under a government which did not protect 
the lives and property of its citizens. You have no 
douht read of those misguided men called anarchists 
who are opposed to all government on the ground 
that it int^eres with the liberty of the individual. 
As a matter of fact, men can enjoy real liberty only 
under the protection which government affords; for 
without that protection no one would be secure in 
the enjoyment of his life and property. 

Suppose your teacher should tell you that hereafter 
there are to be no rules in your school, and that pupils 
may do just as they please : study or not, as 
they prefer; talk or playgames whenever M*ntutk» 
they like; come to school or not, as they **^ 
choose; destroy their textbooks or carve up their 
desks, if the fancy pleases them. What kind of school 
do you im^ne you would have ? Perhaps some ol 
you might enjoy this school for a little while ; but is 
it not likely that the more sensible members of your 
class would soon decide that rules are necessary for 
the school if it is to serve its purpose as a place for 
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jouT education ? Would you not in all probabili^ 
agree that rules forbidding whispering, requiring 
earnest effort from each pupil, and demanding r^u- 
lar and punctual attendance on the part of all, are 
necessary for the common good of your school? 

41. Laws and Lawmaking. JSqually necessary are 
laws, which in fact are only rules that have been 
adopted for the common good of society. Even if all 
men were honest, and truthful, and well disposed 
toward one another, laws would still be needed for 
our mutual guidance ; how much more necessary are 
they when some men are false, and dishonest, and 
malicious I 

Who makes the laws or rules by which our conduct 
mast be regulated? Under our republican form of 
Htwuwi government, the people themselvra, acting 
•KMOa through their representatives. We elect the 
members of the legislature which meets at the State 
capital and passes our laws ; and we elect the gov^ 
emor, the sheriff, and the other principal ofiBcets 
whose duty it is to see that these laws are enforced. 

Hence the policeman who arrests a thief, or who 
breaks up a disorderly crowd, is not enforcing his 
own ideas of what is right or proper; he 
■bsoidoMr is enforcing the rules which the citizens of 
**"* the community have adopted for their com- 
mon protection. Respect for the law and prompt obe* 
dieuce to its commands is the first and greatest duty 
which each citizen owes to his country. If the lav 
seems unwise or unjust, let him seek to have it re> 
pealed ; but so long as it is the law, he should obey it 
Otherwise he does not deserve the protection of the 
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gOTornment whose laws safeguard oar lives, our pro- 
perty^ and oar homes. 

43. Local Peace Officers and their Duties. The 
preserration of public peace and order is primarily a 
function of local officials. In rural communi- 
ties, the constable is the officer who enforces 
law and order ; while in the cities this duty is per- 
formed by policemen who patrol regular routes or 
^ beats." The chief duty of the police is to prevent 
crimes and to arrest offenders; bat they perform 
many other important services, such as controlling 
trafBo on crowded streets, holding back the crowds 
which gather at fires, giving help in case of accidents^ 
and answering the questions of strangers or other 
persons who need to be shown their way. The police 
men are under the direction of a chief of police, who 
is generally chosen by a board of poUce comnussion- 
ers, or appointed by the director of public safety.^ 

Each county has an important peace officer Imown 
as the sheriff, elected by the voters. The office of 
sheriff is of very ancient origin; it dates _^^^. 
back more than fonrteen centuries to Anglo* 
Saxon England. In those early days, the counties of 
England were called shires, and the chief military 
officer of the shire was the shire-reeve, or sheriff. 
This officer led the shire's fighting men in time of 
war ; in time of peace it was his duty to execute the 
Uwa of the land and to maintain order throughout 
the shire. Similar powers to enforce the law and to 
arrest offenders are to-day vested in our sheriff, aided 

' In New Toik Citj the polioe foroe numben 16,000 men, ft Uig«t 
■rm7 than tht one oomnundsd bjr WMhb^o doling the |l«Tolntio)>. 
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hj his deputies. If necessary he may call upon any 
able-bodied men ia the county to assist him in making 
arrests; this is called summoning a posse. The sheriff 
also has charge of the county jail, and the prisoners 
confined there. 

43. How the State and ITational GoTenmientshelp 
preserve Order. If a riot breaks out of so serious a 

character that the sheriff and the police find 
themselves unable to suppress it, the sheriff 
may request the governor of the State to send the 
militia to bis aid. All able-bodied men in the State 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years 
belong to the militia, and may be called upon for 
military service if needed. But under ordinary cii- 
cumstances only two or three companies of the or* 
ganized militia or national guard are called out to 
suppress a riot. 

If the State militia cannot check the rioters, the 
governor may request the President to send federal 
iMtnitu *^™*'P^ '° ^^^ scene; and if necessary, the 
President will use the whole military power 
of the national government to suppress the outbreak. 
During the great railway strike of 1894, President 
Cleveland sent federal troops into IlIinoiB to end the 
lawlessness wbich the State authorities could not 
suppress. The worst cases of rioting and lawlessness 
soon disappear when the regulars arrive on the scene. 

44. The Courts and Law Enforcement. One of 
the most dangerous foes to popular government is 
the mob which seeks to lynch some person accused of 
crime. Lynching is as lawless as ^e offense which 
the mob seeks to punish ; it substdtutes the passion 
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of the mob for the procedure of the courts, and denies 
its victim the fair trial to which he is entitled under 
the law. 

Only the courts have power to decide whether a 
person is guilty of crime; and it is before these 
tribunals that accused persons should be -^^^ 
broi^ht to trial. The accused must have a **««»• 
copy of the formal charge or " indictment " 
gainst him ; he is entitled to an attorney for his de> 
fense; and to be confronted by the witnesses who 
testify against him. His trial must be a public one, 
and his guilt must be proven to the satisfaction of 
each member of an impartial jury of twelve men. 

Such are the safeguards approved by the wisdom 
of the ages as necessary to prevent injustice. The 
welfare of society demands that no guilty per- 
son should escape punishment for his offense ; lunm 
but it is even more important that no iDooceot 
man should suffer for the crime of another. The courts 
and the laws constitute the great safeguards of indi' 
vidual liberty, as well as the chief agency for the sup- 
pression of crime and disorder. The man who breaks 
the laws, the mob which seeks to lynch a criminal, 
tJie anarchist who would overthrow organized govem- 
ment, all are in the same dishonorable class : they are 
traitors to our country, like the Benedict Arnold whose 
name stands for infamy in American history. 

4.5. The Punishment of Offenders. Persons ac- 
cused of crime are taken to the police station, and 
unless released on bail, they are placed in the 
county jail to await their trial. If convicted 
■f a minor offense, they are imprisoned in the cil^ 
_ I;, Google 
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workhotue; bat if the offense is a serious one, called 
a felony, they are seat to the State penitentiaij. The 
object of paniahment is to protect society by detei^ 
ring others from committing nmilar acts ; and if poa- 
nble, to reform the offender and induce him to become 
a lav-abiding citizen. 

Id many States, special prisons known as reforma- 
tories are provided for youthful offenders, to prevent 
j—n. them from coming in contact frith hardened 
'^"""' criminals. For similar reasons, special juve* 
nDe courts are provided in many cities, separate from 
the regular police court, for the trial of boys and girls 
irho have broken the laws. These yonlbf ul offendeis 
often err from ignorance rather than from malicions 
intent ; and the object of juvenile courts and juvenile 
homes is to diow them the error of their ways before 
it is too late ; otherwise the petty offender of to-day 
may become the hardened criminal of to-morrow. 

46. Protection from Fire. But you are not to sup* 
pose that the prevention and punishment of crime is 
ummm ^^ °°^7 ^^y "* which government protects 
"" OS. This is a fundamental service, but there 

are many other wajs by which government protects 
our lives and property. Ton are all familiar with 
the work of the noble firemen who risk their lives to 
pat out fires. In spite of their efforts, the loss by fire 
in the United States is more than $500,000,000 each 
year. To cope with this destroying element, nearly 
all cities have a force of regular firemen organized 
into companies, and equipped with modem apparattu 
for fighting fires. 

All of yoa know about the fire alarm system, by 
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wliich a file can be immediately anooimced to the 
nearest station. Within a minute after the p,^,^^ 
alarm is received^ the steam fire engines, the Bntud 
hook and ladder, and other equipment of the 
fire department will be driven dovn the street at full 
speed, with the firemen ready for any emergeDCj.* 
Fire towers have been invented to aid in throwing 
water on high buildings; and some cities located on 
rirers have fire tugs which throw immense streams of 
water. In equipment aud efficiency, the fire depart- 
ments of the United States are far in advance of those 
of any other country. 

libny fires would not occur, or could be checked 
with less difficulty, if the building rules of the ci^ 
were more strictly enforced. Generally the bhuiv 
oODstmction of wooden buildings within the l^^^fj!^ 
central part of the city is forbidden, this be- "^ 
ing known as the " fire limits." Before a building is 
oonstructed anywhere in the city, a permit must be 
seenred from the city's building inspector, whose duty 
it is to see that only safe structures are erected. But 
these rules are often disr^arded, sometimes with ter- 
rible consequences. The horror of the Iroquois theatre 
fire in Chicago might have been averted if the fire 
rules had been enforced ; the school children at Col* 
linwood, Ohio, would not have perished had the doors 
of their schoolhouse opened outward.^ Proper con* 

* In til* laigo aitJM, and in maaj ■maUer ohm, motorued aqoii^ 
msnt u DOW nsed bj the Am depaitmeDt. 

* Hm IroqDou theatre flie, which oatued the death of 631 pertoni, 
eeenmd in 1903. At the Collinwood wbool fire (1908), 160 pDpiU 
loat their IhrN. To gnard kgninst anothei eetutiophe ot this kind, the 
State of Ohio bw oUMd sttiat Uwi goreming the oonitmctioD cl 
■flhool itnildiDgi 
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structioD of buildings, safe and adequate means of 
exit — these simple precautions you might think every- 
one would ohaerre ; hut they are often overlooked or 
ignored, criminal carelessness which results in the loss 
of thousands of human lives. 

47. The Importance of Public Health. As you will 
leam in your later study of history, ancient Oreece 

gave to the world magnificent achievements in 
iiMi-a sculpture, architecture, philosophy, and liter* 

ature; so that the world of to-day still turns 
{or inspiration to the master minds of classic Greece. 
The Greeks also taught the world the importance of 
physical training and physical well-being, the need of 
sonnd and well-developed bodies in order that each 
individual might fulfill his part in doing the world's 
work. The Greek nation believed one of *;he chief 
purposes of government to be the care of the physical 
health and well-being of its citizens. 

To-day we realize more fully than ever before that 
the Greeks were right in attributing so much import* 

ance to physical well-being. In our schools 
wUoaiiB- we give more attention than formerly to 

physical training and education ; we recog- 
nize the truth of the maxim " a sound mind in a 
sound body." Medical inspection of school children 
is now carried on in many cities by physicians employed 
by the board of education, or by the board of he^th. 
The object of this inspection is to prevent llie spread 
of contagious disease, and to induce parents to cor- 
rect such physical defects as adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils, which interfere with the child's physical and 
mental growth. 
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48. Protection of Public Health by the Local 
Commiinity. In each commuDitj the protection of 
poblie health is primarilj a duty of local ] 
ofiBciala. These generally include a board ' 
of health, chosen by the voters ; a chief health 
officer, aided in the larger cities by a force of 
sanitary police ; and a number of city physicians, 
who care for persons too poor to employ medical 
aid. The board of health has power to adopt rules 
to prevent the spread of contagions disease; these 
rnles are enforced by the chief health officer, who 
is generally a physician of wide experience. Every 
physician in the city must report to the health depart- 
ment all cases of contagious disease under his care. 
The houses of these persons are then placarded, 
and all children who live there must remain away 
from school until the health officer permits them to 
return. 

The sanitary officers of the health department in- 
spect the milk, meat, and other foods offered for sale 
in the city ; tbey examine the kitchens of 
hotels and restaurants to see that sanitary Haitnr 
conditions prevail ; and they visit the pre- """^ 
mises of individual citizens if conditions seem to de- 
mand an investigation. Surface wells are commonly 
prohibited in cities, because they are often responsible 
for epidemics of typhoid ; compulsory vaccination is 
generally insisted upon as a protection against small- 
pox ; and many other sanitary regulations are adopted 
by local health boards, and enforced by their officers. 
Lack, of proper sanitation in a single home may in- 
volve the health of an entire community, and so the 
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commanify maj rightly insist upon controlling the 

conditions that affect its physical welfare. 

49. Health Servues of State and National Gov- 
ernments. Control of public health is left primarily 
MMkNttk ^ iocal boards and officials; but in order 
**«*■ that important regulations may be nni- 
£ormly enforced, there is a State board of health 
which aims to protect the health of the entire State. 
The State board of health adopts regulations designed 
to prevent the pollution of rivers and other streams ; 
it enforces the laws concerning adulteration of foods ; 
and it administers the qnarantiDe measures necessary 
to protect the people of the State from contagious 
disease. 

The national government also performs important 
services in protecting the public health. Immigranti 
t^riam^ landing in this country are inspected by 
"J^J^"" physicians in the employ of the federal gov- 
■■■^ emment. If found to be suffering from con- 
tt^ous disease, they are quarantined, and in case of 
certain diseases, retained to their foreign homes. Na- 
tional health ofBcers sometimes cooperate with State 
officials in stamping oat dangerous epidemics, such 
as yellow fever or smallpox. A most important step 
for the protection of the public health was taken by 
Congress in passing a pure food law. All foods and 
drugs offered for sale in receptacles must have their 
contents plainly marked on the outside, and if adul- 
terated in any way, that fact must be stated. " Pure 
maple sngar," in other words, must be in fact pure ; 
this law therefore protects honest manufacturers as 
well as the public. 
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50. Important Aids to Public Health. One of the 

most important factors in the health of any commonitj 
is a -water^upply free from the germs of dis- pmwitw 
ease. Costly filtration plants are sometimes """' 
necessary to insure this ; while other cities are able 
to secure pure water from mountain streams, or from 
the Great Lakes or rivers. In most of the larger cities 
of the United States, as well as in many smaller ones, 
the waterworks system is owned by the municipality. 
The cost of operation is paid from rates or charges 
levied gainst users of the water. 

A sanitary sewen^ system is likewise of great im- 
portance to the health of the city. Sewers g„„ 
are constructed under the supervision of city •**'*■ 
officials, the cost being assessed against the owners 
of adjoining property. 

Street cleaning, and the removal of waste and gar- 
bage, are other functions of vital concern to the pub- 
lic health. This service often involves the g^ttt 
employment of a large force of men, the work ***■■>■* 
being carried on under the direction of city officials. 

51. Street Lighting. Street lighting serves to pro- 
tect the public, for darkness is the friend of crime. 
In a number of cities, the lighting plants are _^^,^ 
the property of the municipality ; but more ndtiMir 
commonly they are owned by private com- 
panies which the city has authorized to perform this 
service. This permission is granted in the form of a 
franchise or contract between the city and the com* 
pany. The franchise regulates the rates which may be 
cha^d, and defines the rights of tiie company on 
the one hand, and the city on the other. Since the 
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franchise gives the compan j a moDopolj, or ezclnsive 
right to render this service, it is essential that its 
terms shall safeguard carefully the rights of the com- 
munity. Franchises aie granted by the city council; 
but in many cities, these grants must be submitted 
for approval to a popular vote, provided a certain num- 
ber of voters request this referendujn. 

53. Public Parks and Playgrounds. Those of yoH 
who have yards about your homes will know how to 
sympathize with the thousands of boys and 
' girls in many of our cities who have no place 
to play except the streets. Everyone agrees that child- 
ren should have outdoor play, ia order that they may 
have a healthy and happy childhood ; but in the rapid 
boildiog up of our cities, provision for public play- 
grounds has often been overlooked. Within recent 
years, men have begun to realize that in many cities 
children are being deprived of their natural birthright 
— a place in which to play. So a national playground 
association has been formed, which aims to arouse 
public interest and to secure playgrounds in every 
city. Over twohuadred cities have now set aside pub- 
lic playgrounds, equipped with gymnastic apparatus, 
swimming pools, aod ball grounds. In many cities 
the board of education aims to provide a playground 
in connection with each school building; these are 
used by the children before school and during recess, 
and sometimes are kept open in the afternoon and 
during vacations. 

Playgrounds are intended chiefly for boys and girls ; 
but both old and young may enjoy the beautiful parks 
which are provided by our city govemmeuts. Parks 
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are Mpeeiallj neceBsary in the larger cities, with their 
congested population ; but in smaller cities as well, 
they afford amuch-neededopportaoity for rest p,ui« 
and recreation, for the enjoyment of fresh "*■ 
pnre air, and grass and trees and flowers. The botani- 
cal garden and zoological museum — better known to 
children as the ** zoo " — are sometimes features of the 
public park; and provision is frequently made for 
outdoor sports^ swimming pools, and park gymnasiums. 

53. Regulation of Business and Occupations. Get- 
tain kinds of business are regpilated by government 
for the sake of the public health or safety. Thus the 
manufacture of explosives is prohibited in cities ; 
slaughter houses are permitted only in certain sec- 
tions of the city, where the business will not become a 
public nuisance ; and factories are often required to 
use smoke consumers, which aid in consumuig the 
smoke that otherwise pours out of the factory chim- 
neys over the city. 

The liquor trafBc has been regulated in various 
ways in order to protect the pubhc welfare. Before 
the adoption of national prohibition, thirty- ntiicMr 
one States had prohibited the manufacture ***"** 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. Others permitted 
the voters of local areas to decide by popular vote 
whether saloons should be licensed. Finally, Congress 
adopted a constitutional amendment forbidding the 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors through- 
out the United States. This amendment was ratified 
by three fourths of the State legislatures, and be- 
came part of the national constitution in 1919. 

54. The ITeed of Capable Officials. From this 
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chapter we hare Been that govemment proteotB Uu 
^,„,,gt citizens from the perils arising from disease, 
JJUJ^"^ from losses by fire, and from the criminalfl 
■■*■•■*■ who are a constant menace to life and pro- 
perty. This protection is generally afforded by local 
governments ; the State govemment acts only when 
the welfare of the whole State demands it, and the 
national government only when national interests are 
at stake. So the matters which concern tu most are 
in charge of our local governments. That our streets 
shall be clean, and safe, and well lighted, onr police 
and fire departments honestly and efficiently man- 
aged, our water«upply pure and adequate — these are 
matters more vital to us than the issues of State and 
national poHtics, which generally attract so mnch more 
attention. 

Fortunately, men are coming to pay leas attention 
to the question whether a street commissioner is a 
■wMHitTri l^emocrat or a Eepublican, and more to the 
ta^nniat question of his honesty and efBciency ; and 
this independence in the selection of local offi> 
cials should prove the salvation of our local govern- 
ments. James Bryce, oar most kindly foreign critio, 
has said that " the govemment of American cities is 
the one conspicuous failure of the United States." * 
In so far as our city governments have failed, the fait 
ure has been largely due to the fact that our city offi- 
cials have been chosen because of their party standing, 
rather than because of their record for honesty and 
efficiency. The remedy consists in greater watchful- 
ness on the part of each individual citizen, and abso- 

> Stjw, Junei, The American ConuiumwitaUA, i, p. 637. 
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lute independence in voting for local officials. The 
cities of Europe have set us a good example in this 
respect ; the mayor of the JSuropean city is generally 
chosen because of his qualifications for the position, 
not because of his riews on national politics. The 
great need of our American cities is less politics and 
moze efficiency in their man^;ement. 

55. ResponsibiU^ of the Individual. But vhile we 
look to government for the protection of life, health, 
and property, we must not overlook our own responu- 
bility in the matter. We should remember that the 
health of the whole community depends largely upon 
the watchfulness and care of each individual. If each 
one of us keeps his own premises clean, be is protect- 
ing the health of the entire neighborhood as well as 
his own. The boy or girl who throws waste paper or 
rubbish upon the lawn or the street is making needless 
work for the community which is striving after clean- 
liness and health. The man who spits on the sidewalk 
or in any public place is not only indulging a filthy 
habit, but by example if in no other way he may be 
adding to the danger from tuberculosis — the dread 
disease which destroys thousands each year. Govern- 
ment can do much, but it cannot make all individuals 
careful of the rights of others, clean in their personal 
habits, painstaking in the care of their surroundings, 
and at fjl times scrupulously obedient to the laws. For 
this result it relies on the boys and girls whom it is 
educating at the public expense, and who will some 
iaj be responaihhs for all the conditions that 8U^ 
round them. 
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QUESTIONS FOE INVESTIGATION 

1. Wlutt Mithorities have chat^ of the malDtentuioe of pnblie 
peaee and order in your commnuitf ? How an these officers 
chosen? Term? How removed? 

2. Exphuu how the federal government oofiperates in maint^- 
iag order in your commonrrealth, both in Happresaing crimes 
agwnst f edeii)] lawe, and in supporting the authority of the 
State government. 

9. How many men are incladed in tho national guard of yoor 

State? What is the period of enlistment? Where are the 

men drilled P 
4. Underwhat circumstances may the governor of yonr State call 

oat its militia for active service ? Has it been neoeasary to 

eall ont the militia within recent years ? 
6. Give instances of important health regulations adopted by 

your local health department. 

6. Prepare for the class a description of your city water supply, 
showing its source and how it is kept pnre. 

7. What is a felony ander the laws of your State? Name sevei'al 
crimes which are felonies. 

8. What industries are coxried on in your State penitentiary ? 
Explain the advantages to the State and to the prisoners of 
keeping the latter employed at useful labor. 

9. What industrial or reform schools are there in your State? 
Are they accomplishing good resnits ? 

10. Is there a juvenile court in your community? If so, describe 
its work, and that of the probation ofGcers. 

11. Prepare a report on one of the departments below, showing 
what is the purpose of the department, bow the employees 
are paid, and what your own responsibility is to help make 
this department efficient: Parke and playgrounds, police, fire, 
water, streets, sewage disposal, garbage collection, public 
health, milk inspection, weights and measures inspection. 

12> Learn and report to the class what takes place when you turn 
in a fire alarm. 

13. Explain how yon would go about to report something that 
yon knew to be a violation of the rules of health, such as the 
pollntion of the water supply. 

14. What is a franchise? Why is it granted to private companies ? 
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CHAFTER VI 

F17BU0 EDUCATION 

56. Attitude of the Community toiraid Education. 
No doubt all of you know Bometliing about Shake- 
speare, the greatest dramatist of the English-speaking 
world ; and some day you trill probably read his great 
plays. In one of tjiese, As You lAke It, this great 
au^or represents the life of man as a drama in seven 
acts, from infancy to old ^e. The second act in life's 
drama is the school age; and Shakespeare pictures 
for us: — 

*' Hie whining schoolboy, vith his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like studi 

Unwillingly to schooL" 

Each September when school opens, the men who 
draw cartoons for oar newspapers use Shakespeare's 
idea for their inspiration ; they picture the schoolboy 
torn away from his vacation joys, and dragging his 
unwilling steps toward school. It is an interesting 
question whether the cartoonists are right, or whether 
boys and girls have changed their attitude toward 
school since Shakespeare's time. 

S7- What it means not to have Public Schools. 
What is the use of going to school? To-day some 
boys and girls, like the schoolboy of Shake- 
qieare s play, still go because they are sent ; ipraMi- 
but most of them go for a better reason. 
Why not let children go to school or not, as thej 
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prefer? Why compel all parents, even the poorest, to 
send their children to school ? Why should the people 
be taxed each year immense sums — equal to the 
value of all the gold taken from all the mines in the 
world — in order to provide free public schools? 
Why not let each parent pay for the education of his 
own children, provided he desires to educate them ? 

Suppose all the public schools of the land were to be 
closed tOHuorrow, and the twenty-four million pupils 
iMtftori vho attend them were allowed to remain at 
'■■'''■* home, or were put to work in stores, facto- 
ries, and on the farms, and only those were educated 
whose parents could afford to send them to private 
schools. What kind of country do you think we 
should have? Ton do not need to use your imaginar 
lion to picture this — you can read for yoarselves the 
story of life in Turkey, or Russia, or Africa, or 
Mexico. In these countries, the great mass of the 
people grow up in dense ignorance ; and as you 
know, these are the countries vhere crime abounds, 
where government is despotic, where the people are 
so wretchedly poor that they are in constant danger 
from famine and pestilence. Should you say that these 
people live, or that they merely exist? 

^. First Purpose of Education— Material Pro- 
sperity. So the first great purpose of public eda- 
BsiMtkB cation is to increase the material prosperity 
^^l^y of a nation ; to raise its standard of lite, bo 
'"**' that its people shall have comfortable homes, 
and lead happy lives. Education means power — power 
to earn money, power to make a living. The man 
who cannot read and write finds a hundred doon of 
Coo-;lc 
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emplojrment shot in his face. Employers who manage 
great indastries want workers who can think ; they 
need active brains as well as strong arms. The igno- 
rant man will always do the hardest and most poorly 
paid kind of work. He is the unskilled laborer who 
digs the ditches, and lays &e railroad ties, and minei 
the coal, and cleans the streets. His labor is both 
necessary and honorable, and if you wish to join him 
in his work, you can readily do so. Thousands of 
boys leave school each year for this very purpose; 
and by this action they may forever close behind 
them the door to progress and to large earning power. 
When they grow to manhood, they are likely to be- 
long to that part of our industrial workers who earn 
wages that are small in comparison with those re- 
ceived by better-trained men. And the girls who are 
lacking in education limit their field of usefulness to 
those callings in which manual labor, rather than 
intelligence and skill, are the chief requidtea.* 

59. Second Purpose of Education — Enjoyment 
(rf Life. But education means more than the power 
to earn a living ; it is the power to enjoy those 
tilings in life of greatest value. The educated ofibttm- 
man has for his companions not only the men 
and women of the world about him, but also the mas- 
ter minds of all ages and countries. Homer and Virgil, 
Shakespeare and Goethe, Tennyson and Longfellow, 
are his friends. For him Gibbon and Macaulay and 

> Th« federal oeami nlacet the nninber of wbm eamen employed 
in ill monufaatariog iaanstriei at 7,0S6,337. The largest naniberti 
are ia the folloiring industries: oottoa eooda, railwrnj-car oonBtraotion, 
Brinting and pablishiae, clothing, and boots and shoes. In ererr 
bdnittj, trained and eanoated woiker* oommuid » better wage, 
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Grean and Farkman and Motley paint -with inspired 
brush the picture of the storied past. He heara again 
the voices of Demoathenes and Oicero, and Mirabeaa 
and Pox, and Webster and Clay, the great orators 
who swayed men's hearts in ages past. For him, Hugo 
and Thackeray and Dickens, and Lowell and Emer- 
son and Hawthorne, and all the great authors of the 
world, have a special message. His friends, too, are 
the artists and sculptors who have made canvas and 
niarble to live and breathe through all the coontlesa 
oentories — Fhidiaa and Michelangelo and Donatello 
keeping noble company with Rubens and Rembrandt^ 
and Van Dyke and Titian and Raphael. He listens to 
symphonies clear and sweet, silvery notes sounded 
upon the harp of life by the master hands of Mozart 
and Beethoven, and Bach and Schubert and Wagner, 
the mighty musicians whose majestic melodies still 
linger in himian ears. To him Science opens her won- 
derful storehouse, and discloses the achievements of 
Bacon and Newton and Laplace, and Darwin and 
Huxley and Pasteur, and Koch and Thomson and 
Edison, the giant minds who have looked deep into 
the soul of things with the inspired intellect of human 
genius. 

Last, but greatest of all sources of enjoyment to the 
educated man, there is the wonderful world of nature 
about him, whose mysteries he learns to read until he 
knows the hidden secret of flowers and trees, of birds 
and animals, the movement of the planets, and die 
solemn march of the stars. Then, like the banished 
duke in the forest of Arden, he who has been trained 
to ondostand the wonderful works of nature : — ^ 
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" fisdi tongOM in trees, booki in the nuudng btods, 
Sermona in stonea, wid good in aveiTtlung.'' 

60. Third Purpose of Education — Training for 
Citizensliip. Power to earn a liviDg and power 
to enjoy life : these are two reasons for public educa- 
tion. To them must be added a third, of es- ^^^ 
pecial importance in a country like ours where mnmwHi 
the people govern themselves: that iS; training 1 
for citizenship. The revolutions so frequent 
in the countries of Central and South America teach 
us the dangers from ignorant citizens. Popular gov- 
ernment can succeed only when voters are intelligent 
enough to think for themselves, to know for what they 
are voting. Knowledge means power to see what ia 
good for the city, the State, and the nation. History 
andcivicB, language and literature and mathematics, — 
all the studies of the public schools broaden the indi* 
vidual, and develop an all-round manhood and woman- 
hood. Thns the public schools prepare boys and girls 
to do well dieir future part as citizens of our great 
Bepnblic. 

61. Education in Cbaige of State and Local Gov- 
emments. In our country, control of education is in 
chai^ of the individual States, instead of the oa- 
tional government. The States have in turn placed 
this duty largely in the hands of local communities — 
the school-district, township, city, and county. 

63. The District School System. Our common 
school system dates from colonial days, when Massachu- 
setts provided that in every town of fifty inhabitants 
there should be an elementary school. As popnlatioD 
moved westward, a similar district system was estab- 
Google 
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lisbed io other States ; for the people of each locality 
naturally desired a school close at hand for the educa- 
tion of their childreo. So the western pioneers bailt 
the little red schoolhouse which has plajed so promi- 
nent a part in our national history. As you travel 
through our country to-day, you will find a school- 
house every two or three miles, each the center of a 
small school district. 

The control of the district school is iu the hands 
of a board of trustees, generally three or five in num- 
otuawiiijf ^^> ^^<^ employ a teacher, levy the school 
gJJ"^*** tax, and look after school affairs. The num- 
•*k«*i her of pupils is small in most districts; and 
usually one teacher instructs all classes in the same 
room. If you have not attended such a school, per- 
haps your father or mother has done so, and can tell 
yon all about it. If you live in the city, you may 
have more educational advantages than country child- 
ren ; but many of our greatest men were educated 
in the district school, and it has been one of the chief 
&ctors in our national progress. 

63. Advantages and Disadvantages of the District 
System. The great merit of the district school systraa 
OMtnite- is, that it places elementary education easily 
"" within reach of all. Its drawback is liiat 

pupils of all ages and stages of advancement are 
taught by a single teacher, who can give only s 
small amount of time to each class. To overcome this 
disadvantage, all the district schools of the township 
are sometimes consolidated in one centrally located 
building, with several teachers.* By this plan pupils 

1 In six Stfttai the diatriet sjitem lima been Kbolialied iu favor at tL« 
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«an be giaded, and the different classes placed in 
separate rooms. Moreover, with the expenditure of 
less money, better paid and more efficient teachers 
can be employed. Township or " union " high schools 
are also established on this plan, since it is impos- 
sible for each small district to support a separate high 
school. 

The disadvantage of consolidating rural schools is 
the distance which pupils must travel to reach the 
centralized school. This dif&culty has been Tnooata- 
met in many communities by providing a ''"•'»■**'• 
stage which transports pupils to and from school. 

In order to keep the rural schools up to a certain 
standard of excellence, each county generally o«utr ts- 
employs a county superintendent, who super- '•"'"'" 
vises all the district and township schools within his 
connty. 

64. Administration ctf City Schools. Each city or 
dinarily constitutes a separate school district, with its 
own board of education chosen by the voters, ^^h <i 
The city board of education employs teach- ••■^"^ 
era, purchases school sites, erects and maintiuns build- 
ings, and sometimes furnishes all the textbooks and 
other supplies used by the pupils. Members of city 
•ehool boards generally receive no pay for their serv- 
ioM, but the office ia a most important one. The 
•fficiency of the schools in any city depends in large 
measure upon the men who compose the board of 
education ; for they have control of the schools, and 
expend the laige sums of money necessary for their 
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lapport. In order to keep the maiu^meiit pf schook 
out of politics, members of the board of education 
are often elected on nonpartisan tickets. The import* 
ant question is not whether a board member is a 
Democrat or a Republican, but whether he is broad- 
minded, honest, and capable. 

The board of education employs a superintendent 
■qaia. whose business it is to supervise the work 
•""■^ of the schools, appoint teachers, recommend 
textbooks, prepare courses of study^ and devise plans 
for improving the school system. 

Each city school building ordinarily contains from 
eight to twenty-four rooms ; classes are graded from 
w«k«i«itr ^^ primary room through the eighth grade, 
**^**'* each having its own teacher; ktudeigartens 
are commonly provided for children four and five 
years of age ; special instructors supervise the work 
in manual training, domestic science, sewing, draw- 
ing, music, physical training, and penmanship ; play- 
grounds are equipped in connection with each build- 
ing ; special classes are provided for children who 
are backward or mentally defective ; medical inspect- 
ors are sometimes employed to guard against conta^ 
^ouB disease, and to raise the physical standard of 
pupils ; open-air schools are maintained for children 
who have tuberonlosis ; night classes are conducted 
for employed persons who cannot attend day schools, 
— these aie some of the educational functions of 
progressive city school systems. Recently many cities 
have adopted the Junior High School plan, under 
which the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades are or- 
ganized as separate schools. 
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65. City S^ Schools. In addition to a ntuaber of 
elementary school each city maintuns one or more 
high Bchools. These are housed in spleodid buildings^ 
which cost from three hundred thousand dollars in 
smaller citiefl to more than one million dollars in the 
larger ones. The modem high school has been called 
the "people's college"; and tlie work of these schools 
to^y is more than equivalent to that of the colleges 
forty yean ago. Most high schools offer several 
courses of study, itom which the pupil may choose 
the one which he wishes to follow ; as, the manoal 
tntiniiig coarse, the commercial course, the college 
preparatory coarse, and many others. Well-equipped 
laboratories are provided for work in chemistry, phys- 
ics, physiolc^, and other sciences ; and some high 
schools have a splendid equipment for work in man- 
oal training, domestic science and art, and other 
practical subjects which are beginning to receive the 
attention they deserve. 

Fortunate is the pupil who has such opportunities 
within bis reach ; yet thousands of children fail to 
take advant^^ of them. Only a small proportion of 
all the pupils in oar public schools enter the high 
schools; but this number includes the boys and 
girls who wUl be best fitted to make their way in the 
world, and who will do most for themselves, their city, 
and the Bepublic. 

66. Public libraries. Close allies and friends of the 
schools are the pnblic libraries maintained in almost 
every city of the United States. Here boys and girls 
may obtain books on any subject about which they 
wish to learn. Contrast your opportunities in this r»- 
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spect with those of Lincoln, who walked many miles 
to borrow the book which he read hj firelight after 
his hard day's toil. Are you as anxious to improve 
your mind as Lincoln was to improve his ? 

67. The State Educational Department. In most 
commonwealths there is a State superintendent or 
stiti nrsT' commiaBioner of schools, elected by the voters 
intuidnt o£ ti,g sj^tg^ OP appointed by the governor. 
This officer collects statistics, inspects school systems, 
reports to the legislature concerning the needs of the 
schools, and in general looks after the educational in- 
terests of the entire State. 

In some commonwealtlu there is a State board of 
suuboiTd education with important duties, such as 
^••iiwtbm preparing courses of study, examining teach- 
ers, and sometimes selecting uniform textbooks for 
use throughout the State. 

68. Compulsoiy Education Laws. We have seen 
that, in our country, education is considered not only 
a privilege but a duty. Nearly all the States have com- 
pulsory education laws. These commonly require all 
children from eight to fourteen, or from eight to six- 
teen years of age, to attend school. The employment 
of children under fourteen or sixteen years is gener- 
ally prohibited ; and a fine may be imposed upon par- 
ents or employers who do not observe this law. The 
object of compulsory education is to protect the State 
from ignorance by assuring each child at least the 
elements of an education. Hence the boy who "plays 
truant " is not only violating €he law of l^e State, but 
he is placing himself in the foolish position of on« 
who steab from himself. 
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69. State Universities. In addition to the many 
private colleges and aDiversities throughout the 
UnioD, forty commonwealths maintain State univer- 
sities which students may enter upon completion of 
their high school course.^ The State universities offer 
a wide variety of courses, in order to fit students for 
many different pursuits — for business life, teaching, 
law, medicine, pharmacy, eogineering, forestry, and 
i^ricultare. They are open to both sexes, and tuition 
is asnally free to all residents of the State. 

These institutions aim to make their work practical, 
directly related to the life of the people of the State. 
They seek to improve agricultural methods, to pnMJt«i 
advance manufacturing interests, to raise the ■^■^"*"^ 
standard of education and health among the people; 
in short, to do all that can be done by an educational 
institution to promote the welfare of the State. 

70. The Cost of Public Education. Many commna- 
ities spend almost as much on their public schools as 
for all other local purposes combined. Our public 
schools are maintained at an annual cost of more 
than one billion dollars. About eighty per cent of 
this immense sum is raised by taxation. You may 
judge what a high value the American people place 
upon education, siuce they are willing to tax them- 
selves so freely in order that you may have the best 
education which money can provide. 

71. The National Govenunent and Education. We 
have seen that education is primarily in the hands of 
the individual States, which delegate this work to 

^ The fortj State nuiTenities enioll aboat ooe thiid of tha entira 
number of uoivenitj atudeiita. Six of the ten largest nniTersities in 
thia eonntry ore State inatitntions. 
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local cODimanities; bat the nationai goTemment ha* 
given Talnable assistaDce. By a lav passed in 
teuck* 1862, Congress provided tbat each State 
******" should receive 30,000 acres of public land for 
each Representative and Senator in Congress, the 
proceeds to be used for the support of agricultural 
and meohanical colleges. In addition to this gift, the 
national government makes an annoal appro|Hiation 
for each State ^fricultural college. 

For tbe support of the common or elementary 
schools, Congress has likewise made substantial g^ifts. 
^^ Beginning with Ohio in 1802, eaob State ad- 
•i«aMUiT mitted received one section of land in every 
township for the support of its common 
schools ; and each State admitted after 1848 received 
two sections. The income from the sale of these lands 
is apportioned each year upon the basis <^ the nnm^ 
ber of children of s<^ool age within each township. 

In 1917 Congress passed die Smith-Hughes Act, 
which provides federal aid for vocational education. 
Each State accepting its provisions must es- 
HvfeM tablish a State board of control of day-indua* 
*" trial, evening, part-time, continuation, and 

agricultural and hom&making schools. Each State 
must also agree to appropriate, either through the 
State or locally, an amount of money equivalent to 
the sum received from the federal government. The 
amounts appropriated under this act were increased 
each year until 1925. Since then the States have 
received $7,000,000 annually from the national treas^ 
nry in support of vocational education. 

The national government maintains at Washington 
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a borean of education, in charge of the United States 
Commiaaioner of Education. This officer col- BnMBoi 
lects statistics and other information con- s*"""" 
ceming public and private schools throughout the 
Union, publishes valuable reports on educational top- 
ics, and informs school officials concerning important 
work which is being undertaken in various communi- 
ties. Thus the Commissioner and his Bureau promote 
the educational interests of the entire nation. 

The national government provides schools for the 
Indians, and maintains the welt-known academies at 
West Point and Annapohs for the education of officers 
for the army and navy. 

QUESTIONS FOE INVESTIGATION 

1. 'Wbftt are the bonndaries of the school district in which rou 
live ? How many children of school age within this district ? 
How many are enrolled in the public schools P 

2. How many members comprise yonr board of education or 
school tra8te«B ? How are they chosen ? What is their term 
of office ? Name the members. 

3. What smoont of eobool revenne is deriTed from local taxation 
in your district ? What is the rate of the local tax for school 
purposes? 

4. Is diere a law in yonr State compelling children of a certain 
age to attend school ? If so, during what ages is snch attend- 
ance reqnired, and for what term each year ? What is tha 
p^alty for the violation of this law, and opon whom imposed ? 
Who enforces the compulsory education laws ? 

5. Explun the importance of public education in a democracy. 
6- What obligations do pnpils owe to their school ? Do they owe 

any obligation to the oommnnlty which provides them with 
free public edncation ? 
7' Is there county saperrision of rural scliooU in your commna- 
ify ? How is the county superintendent chosen ? How arv 
■obools Buperrised in your district ? 
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CHAPTER Vn 

PUBLIC CBABITIBS 

fa. The Relation of GoTemment to Chaiity. In 

•Tery comtnnnity there are certaiD members of society 
who are unable or unfrilling to provide for 
uninnA- themselves. These persons may be grouped 
in two classes: (1) the defectives, or those 
suffering from a serious physical or mental disability 
which incapacitates them from work, as the insane, 
the blind, the crippled, and the hopelessly diseased ; 
(2) the dependent class, including those who through 
poverty are a burden on the community. 

For its own protection, as well as from humanita- 
rian motives, society must make provision for both 
the defective and the dependent classes. In 
print! earlier times, the relief of the destitute and 
helpless members of society was left to the 
church and to private charity. These agencies still 
cooperate in the work of charity, especially in earing 
for the sick and the destitute ; but at the present 
time, government bears a large part of the burden of 
charities, including poor relief, and the care of the 
insane, the blind, deaf-mutes, and other defectives. 

The State and local governments cooperate in pro- 
wnkri viding relief for these unfortunate persons. 
Poor relief is given by the local community, 
the township, city, or county; but so great 
is the expense of caring for the insane and other 
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defectiTeB that this duty ia generally performed bj 
the State gOTernment. Accordingly, each State maiu- 
tains numerous large asylums and homea, to which 
defective persons are brought from aU parts of the 
commonwealth. 

73. Care of the Def ectiTe Class. Insane persons are 
sometimes cared for in local poorhousea; but the 
more progressive States provide separate asy- 
lums or hospitals, where patients may receive 
humane tieatment and the best medical care. In 
order to prevent the confinement of persons who are 
not actually insane, the question of insanity must he 
passed upon by expert physicians^ generally acting 
under the direction of the probate judge of the 
county. 

Feeble^nded children are sometimes cared for 
in State schools. Here they are trained to 
become at least partly self-supporting; and maba 
they often do a large part of the work on 
farms maintained in connection with these schools. 

The blind and the deaf-mutes are commonly edu- 
cated and cared for in State institutions. Special 
methods of instruction enable them to over- 
come, in part, the terrible handicap resulting aacth* 
from their physical disability; so that tbey 
often become useful and self-supporting members of 
society. You may have read of the wonderful attain- 
ments of Helen Keller, who, although both blind and 
deaf, has succeeded in obtuning a college education. 
Her splendid perseverance shows how nobility of soul 
and heroic courage can triumph over physical infirm' 
ities. 
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74. Care of die Dependent Class. We come now 
to the dependent class — those who through poTerty 
xkinmat ^e t^ burden on society. This poverty may^ 
'*" be due to misfortune : hard-working men are 

sometames thrown out of work, and need temporaiy 
relief. More often it is due to disease, or drunken- 
ness, or shiftless habits, and a desire to live at the 
expense of the community. The tramp who comes to 
your door asking for food or money, as well as his 
companion, the street beggar, geuerally belongs to 
this class. To give the relief asked for, without in- 
vestigating to find out whether it is deserved, merely 
encourages these vagrants in their shiftlessness. In 
many cities there are charity organization societies, 
which investigate persons who ask for relief, and 
provide employment for those who are able and will- 
ing to work. But most tramps and beggars do Dot 
want work ; they prefer to live at the expense of the 
kind-hearted but foolish persons who encourage them 
by indiscriminate almsgfiving. 

But there are othe^ cases of actual destitution 
which society must relieve. For this reason tiiere is 

,j_^ ii nearly every connty an almshouse or poor- 
ktsHOT farm, which is maintained by the local gov- 
ernment. Here those who cannot provide for 
themselves are supported at public expense. Some- 
times the inmates are able to do considerable farm 
work; but more often they are so crippled or infirm 
or shiftless that the community bet^ the entire 
burden of their support.' 

* It IB eitimsited that dbuIj one half of the inmBtea of klmihoiiiM 
in the United Statei ooold woik it oompelled to do eo. 
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The local overseers of the poor sometimes supply 
provisions, fuel, and clothing for families who are 
temporarily in need of assistance. This is OBtoav 
called oatdoor relief, because it is granted to ""^ 
destitute persons in their homes, without sending 
them to the almshouse. The great danger of outdoor 
relief is that shiftless persons soon form the habit of 
looking to govemment for help, instead of helping 
themselves. For this reason, outdoor relief is gener- 
ally left to private charitable organizations, which are 
better able to investigate each case, and determine 
whether aid should be granted. 

Many of our cities and counties maintain public 
institutions for homeless children. Here these little 
ones, who have never known what it means ouunn'i 
to have a comfortable home and kind par- *'™' 
ents, are trained and educated at pubhc expense in 
order that they may become useful citizens. 

75. Care of the Si<^ Poor. Each local community 
ordinarily employs one or more physicians to care for 
persons who are too poor to employ medical ^^ 
aid. Public dispensaries are also provided udouptn* 
where the needy poor can obtain free medi- 
cal treatment. More serious cases of illness or injury 
are cared for in public hospitals, maintained by the 
city or county; here those unable to pay receive free 
care and treatment. 

76. Cost of Charities. The cost of public and private 
charities in the United States is enormous, amount* 
ing to over two hundred million dollars each year, or 
one fourth the cost of our public schools. It is esti- 
mated that three million persons, or three per cent of 
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the entire population of the coontry, lecMve some form 
of public or private relief. All of this expense most be 
borne by the productive memberB of society ; this is why 
it is BO important to investigate every request for aid, 
and gprant relief only to those who deserve it. 

97. Chai% Oiganizatiim. In nearly every large city^ 
there are charity organization societies, private organi- 
zations -which aim to secora cooperation among the 
various relief agencies of the city. These societies 
expose impostors, of whom there are many ; refer ap< 
plicants for relief to the charitable organization which 
can best provide it; find employment for those who 
are able and willing to work ; and endeavor to ascer- 
tain and remove the causes of poverty, instead of 
merely relieving temporary needs. 



QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. "Wliat proTuion is made in your State for &e defectire flnnnwi, 
the deaf, blind, insane, feeble-minded ? 

2. Make a list of the institutiona and assocUtiDna in jonr eont- 
mnnitj lor the care of the poor. Which of these are public 
and which private ? 

3. Where ia y oar almshoase located? Is any attempt made to 
separate the different classes of inmates? Im it well managed ? 

4. Hov are the vagrant poor or tramps dealt with in your coin- 
mtinity? 

6. If a street be^ar shonld ask you for money, would yon give 
him any ? What are the argaments aguoat promiBcnoos alms- 

g"viiig? 
ow are dependent children cared for in your eomniimity 7 I* 
the plan a satisfactory one ? 

7. Doee your aommuni^ employ physicians to care for those to* 
poor to afford them ? Is tiiere a free dispensary in your com- 
munis? 

8. Enumerate some of the principal causes of poverty. Ask local 
officials what causes are chiefly responsible for panpraiam in 
vour community. 
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aOTBIUfMENT ASD INDUBTBT 

78. The Production of WealA. In future years 
jou will probably realize more fullj than you do at 

present tbat most of the activities of men are an„iMin 
caused by the need of making a living. In •^'*''" 
this respect we are not so far removed from the prim- 
itive man who spent most of his time in obtaining 
food with which to sustain life. On all sides we see 
men engaged in hundreds of different callings, in 
banks and offices and stores, in field and mine and 
workshop. AU are producers, for all are performing 
services which have an exchangeable value. All are 
engi^ed in the creation of wealth; that is, the pro- 
duction of goods which have an economic value, which 
are desired by society. The farmer says : " I will till 
the soU, raise the wheat needed to supply the markets 
of the world, and exchange it for the clothing, furni- 
ture, implements, and other articles that I need." The 
manufacturer produces clothing, shoes, or furniture, 
which in turn he exchanges for the food products 
and other commodities necessary to his existence and 
comfort. The merchant creates values by exchanging 
goods ; if it were not for him, the farmer would have 
to leave his work, and go to the manufacturer and the 
clothier, for the necessaries which they produce. The 
day laborer receives, in return for his labor, food from 
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the farmer, shoes and clothing from the factory^ and 
fuel from the mine. 

79. How Government aids Industry. Thus all the 
memberB of modern industrial society are dependent 
gtfjit^ tf upon each other for their daily needs, and all 
JJ^^""* are working in cooperation for the common 
■"* good. All are engaged in the world's great 

workshop which we call industry; and the most im- 
portant services which government performs are those 
which relate to industry, to the activities of men ia 
making a living. For example, the national govern- 
ment provides the circulating medium or money for 
which men exchange their services ; and our national 
government likewise carries the mails, makes river and 
harbor improvements, protects commerce by means 
of lighthouses and life-saving stations, sends consuls 
abroad to promote our trade with foreign countries, 
and giants copyrights and patents to encourage au- 
thors and inventors. 

Our State and local governments also perform many 
services in aid of industry. They build the roads and 
^^^^j^^ bridges necessary for the transportation of 
sutitn- people and products; and it is to them that 
we look for the protection of property and 
contract rights, for educational facilities, and for the 
restriction of industries which, under certain circtuu- 
stances, may threaten the public welfare. 

Both State and national governments aid industry 
by protecting the natural resources of the country in 
lands and forests; by legislation designed to safe^ 
guard the lives and health of laborers in mines and 
factories ; and by laws which regulate corporation^ 
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the capitalistic oi^;aDization8 wbich to-day control the 
larger part of our manufactiues and commerce. 

80. Why GoTenunent aids Agriculture. The boys 
frho live on oor farms have at least one advantf^^ 
over city boys — each year they have a oan-ni» 
chance to win a trip to Washington at the "^ ""^^ 
expense of Uncle Sam. They may win this prize by 
raising more corn on an acre of land than is raised 
by the other boys who compete in the annual corn- 
raising contest carried on by our national govern- 
ment. The successful boys also have the distinction 
of seeing their names published in the list of youth- 
ful farmers who have raised a larger corn crop than 
that secured by other boys, — often larger, indeed, 
than their own fathers can raise. 

Why does our national government encourage this 
competition in corn-raising? The fathers of these 
boy« now raise more com and more wheat than 
any other farmers in the world ; so that the d « 
United States holds first place as an agricul- 
tural country, producing the largest part of the world's 
supply of breadstuSs, meat products, raw cotton, 
lumber, and Indian corn. But among the 51,000,000 
people who comprise our rural population, there are 
many farmers who are ignorant of the best methods 
of production. These men do not sow the best seed^ 
or cultivate their fields properly ; perhaps they do not 
appreciate the necessity of rotating crops and apply- 
ing fertilizers to the soil, in order to secure the largest 
returns. Hence our Dational and State governments 
endeavor in every possible way to educate farmers 
and their sons in scientific methods of agriculture. In 
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other TTordB, we cannot afford to rely solely on out 
fertile soil and broad valleys in order to retain oar 
rank as the foremost agricultural country in the world. 
We must have men trained to make the most of these 
natural advantages by adding to tbem intelligent labor 
and intelligent methods. 

8i. How Govemment promotes Better Fanning. 
This corn-raising contest is only one of the many 
Agn^tn- means by which government encourages 
Jjjjj*!^ better agricultural methods. In nearly every 
"*• State there is an experiment station, generally 

connected with the State's agricultural college, which 
carries on experiments in order to determine which 
crops and methods of cultivation are best for the 
^mers of each locality. At these stations, new varir 
eties of cereals are originated, and old ones improved ; 
model farms are maintained, which furnish instruct^ 
ive examples to the farmers of the State, and serve 
as laboratories for the education of thousands of 
young men in scientific agriculture. 

By means of bulletins and reports sent out to the 
farmers of the State, these institutions render a still 

broader service; for example, Wisconsin's 
•iMtM- high rank as a dairying State is due largely 

to the enterprise of the agricuttnral depart- 
ment of her State University. For those who desire 
information on farm problems, but who are unable 
to leave their work, Cornell and several other uni- 
versities carry on reading courses for farmers and 
their wives. Practical lessons are published each 
month ; questions are answered by mail, and individ- 
ual instrnction and advice given. 
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Some agricultural colleges send out special trains, 
known as " better farming specials," one car being 
devoted to a dairying exhibit, another to ^^ 
crops, another to forestry, and so on. These lumuf 
trams are sent through the agricultural dis- 
tricts, and expert practical farmers are employed to 
accompany them and give lectures. 

82. Irrigation Work of the National Goremment. 
Irrigation is another important aid to agriculture, 
especially in the arid lands of the West and HMUBist 
Southwest. By the construction of irrigation """■■^ 
dams and reservoirs, the federal government has trans- 
formed millions of acres of desert land into fertile 
farms. These lands are sold to settlers upon small 
annual payments which will ultimately cover the cost 
of constructing the irrigation works. Within the last 
twenty years, the amount of land irrigated in the 
United States has been increased from three million 
to more than thirteen million acres. These great irri- 
gation projects have cost over $110,000,000, but this 
cost is small in comparison with the values created 
by transforming desert wastes into fertile farms. 

83. The Destruction of Our Forests. In your study 
of American history, you have learned that our 
country was originally covered with vast forests. 
From the valuable storehouse thus provided by na- 
ture, the settlers drew materials for houses, schools, 
churches, ships, furniture, and fuel. Unfortunately, 
the descendants of those settlers have acted as if the 
storehonse could never be exhausted. Our great 
forest areas were ruthlessly stripped of trees by 
owners who cared only to make money as fast as 
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possible. Young trees which should have been spared 
were taken for telegraph poles or railroad ties, and 
no effort was made to replace them by planting. 
Terrible forest fires which swept away millions of 
dollars worth of valuable timber continued the work 
of destruction. 

84. Ilie Establishment of Forest Reserves. At 
last we began to realize that the destruction of our 
forests meant even more than the loss of our timber 
supply. The fertility and productiveness of our farms 
were seriously threatened, for forests preserve the rain* 
fall and make it regular. They also protect the head- 
waters of our great rivers, thus securing a uniform 
flow throughout the year, and providing water for 
irrigation and for carrying lumber and other produce 
to market. Finally, in 1908, President Roosevelt in- 
vited the governors of all the States and territories 
to meet and discuss the conservation of our natural 
Tesources in forests, land, water, and minerals. 

As a step toward this policy of conservation, the 
national government has set aside a vast area of over 

280,000 square miles known as the '^ forest 
MwteSr reserves." These reserves, in extent as large 

as the States of California and New Mexico 
taken together, are to be held in trust by the govern- 
ment for the welfare of the entire country. The re* 
serves are located so as to protect the headwaters of 
our great rivers ; and they are guarded by men called 
forest rangers or foresters. These men ride through 
the forests on horseback, on the lookout for fires aod 
timber thieves. A large amoiut of timber is sold each 
year from the reserves ; but government officials de- 
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termine what trees may be cut. New trees are planted 
in place of those cut down, so that the supply shall 
not become exhausted. 

Many of the States have likewise set aside large 
tracts of forest reserres. These are managed in the 
same way as the national reserves, and are guarded 
by forest rangers. About one half of the States have 
forest commissioners, charged with the care of th« 
State's forests. 

8S- The Improvement of Highways. One writer 
has s^d that the civilization of a country can be meas- 
ured by the excellence of its roads. Undoubtedly the 
improvement of highway* is one of the most import- 
ant means whereby government aids industry; for 
each year the products hauled over our roads exceed 
in value all the freight carried by all the railroads of 
the country. 

The construction of wagon roads was begun in 
colonial times; these were dirt roads, or corduroy 
roads where swamps were to be crossed (coostructed 
by felling trees and laying the trunks side by side). 
With the advent of the sawmill came the plank 
roads; and these were followed by the pikes, or roads 
covered with broken stone. Next came the macadam- 
ized road, the most approved method of modern road* 
bnilding. The macadamized road derives its name 
from John Macadam, a Scotch engineer who origin- 
ated this method of construction. It consists of a 
foundation of large crushed stones, on top of which 
are placed additional layers of smaller stones. £aoh 
layer, after being moistened, is repeatedly roUed with 
ft steam roller. A top layer of asphalt or pitch is com* 
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monly used as a binding material, and the result io a 
smooth, hard, and durable Tvearing surface. 

As a rule, the construction of roads is a function 
of local government, generally entrusted to the county 
AioBitimi ^' township commissioners. The cost of im- 
gfitMUtoT- proTement is borne, at least in part, by the 
property owners along the road.^ In times 
past it has been customary to permit farmers to work 
out their road tax by giving several days' labor with 
their teams, instead of paying the tax in money. Poor 
roads have often resulted from this haphazard method 
of construction , so that more progressive communi- 
ties now have their roads built under the supervision 
of skilled engineers, who make use of modem meth- 
ods and machinery. Our roadmaking has improved 
during the last twenty years, but our roads are still 
inferior to the splendid highways built by the pro- 
gressive countries of Europe. 

In the cities, the large amount of heavy traffic 
make:; the question of street pavement a most im- 
BbMtiaT*- portant one. The principal materials used 
. ""*■ for street pavements are macadam, gran- 
ite and Belgian blocks, wooden blocks, bricks, and 
asphalt (sheet and blocks). No single material is best 
in all respects, and ordinarily the choice is largely 
influenced by the question of cost. The cost of street 
improvements, including paving and sewers, is gener- 
ally assessed upon the adjoining property owners. 

^ Id a onmbeT of commoitweamu the State uda tbe looal oommiiDity 
by bearine a certain proportion of the expense of improTinK highwaja 
In many Southern States, oonTiot labor u being utilized for the pnt» 
poM oi improving highwajB, the woik baing oamed on under the dK 
leetion of government ofBoiala. 
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The niuU of tlwl rHy't first cmnpaigii for k muDicipal improvEment. 



THE PRESENT MULBERRY STREET VIADUCT ),i |^^' 

tnictiirc of reinlorMd roncnle h» rtphctd the old brldie ol iron «Al woo 



THE RESULT OF SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY 
vt httn Kclathed with tr«8. altbough during Duny ycu-s stler a luml 
lull worked this section Ihty had beep left ScDudcif and pcakrted. 



THE WORK OF A FRESHET 

tioD dI tortHii for oithout lr«i on the hi 
e spring. Oact overBowing tbcir banlu. I 
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86. Waterways. Nearly all the canals in the coun- 
tiy have been constructed by the State govemmentfl, 
or by companies chartered by them. The period of 
canal construction dates from 1825 (when the Erie 
Canal was completed) to about 1840, at which time 
attention vas diverted to railroad building. The coo- 
Btniction of canals contributed greatly to the early 
development of the commonwealths in which they 
were located, as for some time their competition 
served as a check upon railroad rates; but with few 
exceptions they have now been abandoned, the rail- 
way having proved too formidable a competitor.' 

87. The Factors in Production. The promotion 
of better agricultural methods, the conservation of 
our forests, .he improvement of roads and j,,^ ^^ 
waterways, — these services of government ""^ 
all relate to land, one of the three factors in produc- 
tion. There are two other important factors, namely, 
labor and capital; and we shall now consider the 
services which government performs in relation to 
each of these t^nts. 

Tou will learn in your later study that most of 
our manufactured products are made in large fac- 
toriesjby means of machinery; and that this jMfMtt 
method of production involves many far- "•*■*'■■ 
reaching consequences. Production on a large scale, 

' Sinoa 1850 tb« oulv important oaoals aonitruotcd u« the Illi- 
uoU and MiuiHiiipi, ana tbe Chicago Sanitarr and Ship Canal ; bnt 
large anmi have been ipent in improving the Erie Canal. In all then 



« fortjr-twD hundred miles of canals in the United States, 
New York, Peongj'Iraaia, Ohio, Viripnia, New jereej, Delaware, 
Maiylaad, Ibdiana, Illinois, and Miobigan; but manj of these bare 
fallen into disuse. Besides those mentioned, the other prinoipal ewiala 
ftre the Uliaois and Michigan, the Chesapeake and Obio, tba W«bMb 
■Dd Erie, and the Ssolt Sainte Maria. 
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by means of macbiQery, has taken indostrj out of 
the home into immenBe workshopa called factoiies; 
it has led to the growth of great citieB; it has 
brought about the organization of large corporations 
to furnish the capital necessary for these colossal in- 
dustrial enterprises ; and it has drawn a sharp line 
of division between the employing class, and the 
laborers or men who are employed. 

88. Labor and Factoi; Laws. Nearly one fourth 
of all the people in the United States are employed 
by others, many of them in hazardous occupations. 
To protect these workers, the State govemmentB 
have passed measures known as factory laws, which 
are enforced by inspectors who travel over the State, 
visiting and inspecting factories and mercantile estab- 
lishments. 

Factory legislation has three principal objects: 

(1) The protection of the health of employees, by 
^^ securing .proper ventilation, heating, light- 
ing, and good sanitary conditions generally. 

(2) The prevention of accidents, by requiting guards 
on dangerous machinery, elevators, and hoistways; 
also by requiring the inqwction of boilers, and 
the construction of suitable exits and fire-escapes. 

(3) The regulation of the conditions of employment, 
especially in the case of women and children, by 
restricting the hours of labor, prescribing intervals 
of rest during the working-day, prohibiting night 
work, and fixing a minimum age limit for the em- 
ployment of children — usually fourteen years. 

Many commonwealths have provided that eight 
hours shall constitute a day's work for all laborers 
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employed by the State or local governments. In priv- 
ate industry, the hours of labor have been reduced 
from twelve or fourteen hours in the early Tk*«Kkv 
part of the nineteenth century to eight or nine "•«»**» 
at the present time; and one of the principal aims 
of labor unions is to secure universal acceptance of 
the eight-hour day. 

To aid in the settlement of industrial disputes^ 
many States have established boards of arbitration. 
These generally consist of three or five mem- ^^^^^ 
bers appointed by the governor, employers «iiabnu^ 
and employees being equally represented. 
When strikes or lock-outs occur,it is the duty of these 
boards to investigate the situation, and if possible to 
bring about an amicable settlement. They may arbi> 
trate the controversy, providing both parties consent. 
The federal Department of Labor may also investigate 
the causes of controversies between employers and 
employees, and recommend a settlement. In this way 
Fresid^it Wilson put an end to the coal strike of 1918. 

89. Characteristics and Development of Corpora- 
tions. Capital is the third great agency in the 
production of wealth. Perhaps the most oiarutw 
important economic function of State gov- '"^ 
emments is exercised through the power to create 
and regulate corporations, the capitalistic oi^aniza- 
tions which control the greater part of the commerce 
and manufactures of the country. A corporation may 
be defined as a legal person, distinct from the mem- 
bers who comprise it, having a special name, and the 
capacity of acting for various purposes as a single 
individual. 

c,q,z.<ib, Google 
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The private corporation is of ancient origin, but 
its remarkable deTelopment io the nineteenth cen- 
D^rtop. t^y ™*y ^8 traced to the induatrial teTolu- 
■"" tion of the eighteenth. That revolution was 
characterized hy the change from hand to machine 
labor, from production on a small scale to the factory 
system. The partnership was at first employed as a 
means of obtaining the larger capital demanded by 
the new industrial methods ; and this continued the 
common form of business association until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. But even the partnership 
was inadequate for the colossal industrial develop- 
ment of the age of steam and electricity; and hence 
about the middle of the nineteenth century, the cor- 
poration came into general use for larger industri^ 
enterprises. 

90. Organization and Control of Corporations. In 
order to form a corporation, a number of men, gen- 
^^ erally five or more, apply to the State govem- 
anuiu- ment for a charter ; that is, for permission to 
organize a corporation . The application must 
state the names of the incorporators, the amount of the 
capital stock, and the purpose for which the corpora- 
tion is formed. If the secretary of State finds that the 
application is in due legal form, he issues a charter 
authorizing the corporation to do business. 

The capital of the corporation is fixed at a certain 
amount, divided into a number of small shares, usu- 
gtoju^a, ally fifty or a hundred dollars each, which 
*** are sold to different individuals. Each per- 

son who purchases a share thereby becomes a stock- 
holder in the corporation, and is entitled to vote for 
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snembera o£ the board of directors, who manage the 
corporation's bosiness. 

Corporations are commoDly required to make an an- 
nual report to the secretary of State, setting g^,^^ 
forth the amount of their capital stock, vol- *"*<»* 
ome of business done^ and the indebtedness. 
They must also pay taxes, and submit to such regU' 
lations as the State legislature may find necessary. 

91. TruBts and Lidustrial Combfaiatkms. Within 
recent years large corporations have united to form 
what are called trusts. The trust or iudus- -^^^^^ 
trial combination has an immense capital, and ■amaant 
generally aims to produce commodities on so 
large a scale &at it will be enabled to control the 
market. Both the State and national goTemments 
have passed laws designed to control these lai^e com- 
binations, for their methods have often been unfair 
toward other producers, as well as to the consumers 
who use their products. For example, in earlier times 
the Standard Oil Company mani^ed to secure from 
the railroads lower rates for shipping oil than were 
granted to its competitors ; and through its control 
of tiie market, it was able to fix the price to the 
consumer. 

93. Regulation of Banks and bisurance Companies. 
Certain classes of corporations, such as banks, insur- 
ance companies, and railroads, come into the 
closest relations with the people, so that the 
management of these corporations is a matter of vital 
public concern. For example, the whole community 
is interested in the management of its banks. If a 
bank fails on account of dishonest or unwise manage- 
Coo-;lc 
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ment, the lou £alla Dot on the depocnton alone, but 
on the eotiie community ; for the effect of a bank 
ftilure is to diBCOorage habits of saving among the 
people. 

Likewise it is of the utmost importance that insur- 
ance companiM be managed on sound financial princi- 
nagnaM P^^ i ^°^ the man who takes out an insnr* 
•'■■'■'" ance policy generally does so for the benefit 
of his wife and children, or for others dependent on 
him for support. In order to protect the policy hold- 
ers and the public generally, most States have passed 
laws regulating the management of insurance com- 
panies ; and State inspectors are appointed to see that 
these laws are properly enforced. 

93. Regulation of Railroads. The railroad business 
is likewise of vital public interest. It is of the highest 
importance that fair and uniform freight 
miMM. rates shall he charged to all shippers, for 
otherwise the prosperity of a community may 
be checked or destroyed. Hence, many States have 
established boards of railway commissioners, charged 
with the duty of protecting the public and the ship* 
pers. Laws have been passed designed to prevent dis* 
criminatiog rates and unreasonable charges. 

State regulations concerning railroads apply only 
to the trafiBc wholly within the boandaries of the in* 
^^^ dividual commonweidth. The railroads now 
•iintanttH derive most of their revenue from traffic be- 
tween different States, called interstate traf' 
fie ; and this can be controlled only by the federal 
govemaient. This control is exercised by means of 
the Interstate Commerce Gommisedon, which has gen- 
Coo;.|c. 
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xal Bupervisioa over railways eng^ed in interstate 
<ra£Bc. 

QUESTIONS FOE INVESTIGATION 

1. What pablic Unds &re now owned hy ^oar State ? Have an; 
steps been taken toward forest preservation ? 

2. Ezpltdn the object of fish and game lavs. Who enforces 
these measares in yonr commonwealth ? 

3. What restrictions does jonr State govemment place npon th« 
labor of women and children ? 

4. What is meant by a strike ? Lock-ont? Boycott? Fickedng? 
6. Explain how a strike affects many more people than the em- 
ployer and employees in the particalar indnatry. 

6. Is there a State boaTd of arbitration in yoar commonwealth ? 
How is it composed ? Has it been sncceasfal in settling indns- 
trial dispatee ? 

7. What are the common hoars of labor in thevarioos indostries 
in yoar State ? What are the chief argaments in favor of an 
eight-honr day as compared with one of ten or twelve hours? 

8. Is there a free pablic employment ofBce in your comtnnnity ? 
What work does it perform ? 

9. Prepare a report showing (a) the wastes of excessive compo' 
tition. and (b) the advantages of lai^;e-Bcale production. (Jenks, 
J. W., TAe Trust Problem,) 

10. Name several partnerships in yonr commnnity ; several cor- 
porations. Name five of the largest industrial combinadons 
(commonly called trusts) in the United States. 

11. Who has chai^ of roadmaking in yonr commonwealth ? 
Does the State sapervise road constraction or bear part of the 
cost? 

12. Are there any canals in yonr State ? What officers have cbarg« 
of tbemP When were they constracted? What waa the cost 
of maintenance last year P 

13. What are the requirements for an employment certificate in 
your State? 

14. In yonr State are workers in industry insured against acoi- 
dent or injury while at work ? 

15. Is life insurance a good thing for a man with a family ? 
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CHAPTER IX 

TOWIT AKD OOITKIT OOTBENMBHT 

94. The Work of Local Governments. In preceding 
chapters we have studied the work performed by our 

State and local governments. We have seen 
■tab goT> that Bach important duties as the protection 

of the people, public education, and the build- 
ing of toads and bridges, are entrusted chiefly to local 
governments, idtbough the State government cooper- 
ates in the work, and supervises the way in which 
it is carried on. We should bear in mind that these 
local governments (towns, counties, villages, and 
cities) are merely subdivisions of the State, created 
for the performance of this work. Jnst as a manu- 
facturing concern employs men to carry on its busi^ 
ness, directing and controlling them as the manager 
sees fit, so the State government creates iJiese local 
units as its agent, and may regulate and control them 
in the performance of their work. 

95. Classification of Local Governments. Local gov 
emments are of two kinds, rural and urban. Rural lo- 
ftanina ^ governments include towns or townships, 
*''** and counties; urban governments comprise 
cities and villages. Rural and urban governments 
perform many similar duties, such as maintuning 
order and providing education ; but you will readily 
see that where population is massed in cities, there 
are manv additional duties for the city govemmentt 
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to perform. Suppose yoa try to think of Beveral things 
done by city governments which are not necessary in 
the case of rural oommunitiea. 

96. Three Types of Rural Local Government Of 
rural local governments there are three different types 
in the United States. In one section of the ^^ 
Union, the town performs most of the work JSS™5i 
of local government ; in another, the county; *"* 
while in a third, the business of local government is 
ahout equally divided between the two areas. Hence 
the three types of rural local government are called : 
(1) town government, (2) county government, and 
(3) the townahip-couniy, or compromise type. If a 
map of the United States were to be marked off into 
three sections, you would readily see where each type 
previols. You would find the town system in the six 
New England States ; the county system in the South 
and the Far West ; and the compromise type in the 
Middle and North Central States. Let us now trace 
the historical origin of each of these types of local 
government. 

07. EstabUshment ot Towns in New En^and. As 
you have learned in your study of history, the colo- 
nists who first settled New England came n.i-.i.t 
as church congregations, each headed by its •«*">«• 
minister. Hence they naturally wished to have their 
homes near together, so that all might worship at the 
common church. Then, too, the Indian tribes of New 
England were hostile, and the colonists could defend 
a compact community more readily than a widely scat* 
tered population. Frequently each little town was 
4unounded by a stockade, and provided with a block- 

;__iv,Goog[c 
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hooBe in which all might take refuge in case of a sad- 
den attack. 

The '* town " included not only the group of dwell- 
ings within the stockade, but also the outlying fields 
Mfwiyn cnltiTated by the colonists. So we must re- 
"towm" member that the word "town" as used in 
New England denotes not a small village, but a dis- 
trict with an area of from twenty to forty square miles. 

The government of the town was then, as it is to- 
day, a pure democracy ; that is, the laws were made 
vamoT- ^y t^® people themselves, instead of through 
*™"' their representatives. All the men of the 
town met in town-meeting for the discussion of mat- 
ters of common concern, such as the defense of the 
community, the construction of roads, the support of 
the school, and the care of the poor. On these and 
many other matters, the town-meeting passed laws 
called *' by-laws " ; * it also levied taxes, and elected 
the town ofBcers. 

98. County Government at the South. Very differ- 
ent were the conditions in tlie Southern colonies. 
qiaatOMt ^^ ^^^ '^^^ came to Yii^^ia did not 
•to* Souk come as church congr^ations seeking a land 
where they might worship freely ; the first settlers, 
especially, came in the hope of finding gold. The 
soil at the South was very fertile ; and the slave sya* 
tem tended to create large plantations. The houses of 
the planters were miles apart, so that it was impracti- 
cable for them to meet in town-meeting, as did the 
New England colonists. 

Hence the planters at the South adopted a system 
1 From the Danish irocd hg irhioh itieMis town. 

>og[c 
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of county gorernmeDt similar to that which prevailed 
in England. The Soathem colony was di- onatnav- 
vided into a number of counties, each gov- ••■■^ 
emed by a county court. This body was eomposed 
of eight justices, appointed by the governor of the 
colony. Thus local government at the South was 
much less democratic than in New England, where 
the people met in town-meeting to pass their own 
laws and choose their own local officials. Jefferson, 
himself a Vi^nian, praised the democratic govern- 
ment of the New EuglaDd towns, and declared it an 
ideal plan of local self-^oveminetit. 

09. Township-County System of Local Govenunent 
The Middle Colonies were situated hetween New 
England and the South, and hence they bo> AMnpn- 
rowed some features of their local govern- "'"p'" 
ment from each section. From New England they 
took the township; from the South, the county. 
The functions of local government were divided he- 
tween these two areas ; hence this is called the town- 
ship^ounty, or compromise type, of local government. 

The system of local government in the Middle 
Colonies was adopted many years later by the men 
who moved west to settle the Mississippi 
Valley. As a result, this township-county otinua* 
system now prevails throughout the great *^ 
group of States extending from New York to Ne- 
braska, which together include more than half the 
population of the country. It is t^os our most repre- 
sentative type of local government. 

100. Town Goremment at Present The most im- 
portant feature of New England's present system 
C,n«lc 
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of town government is the town-meeting, held regn 
halj once each year in the town hall. Special meet- 
n*t«ira- ^S^ ^^^ called from time to time, as needed, 
***^ The town-meeting reg^ulatea practically all 
local affairs, inclading taxes, schools, poor relief, high- 
ways, police, and public health. All voters may at- 
tend, take part in the discnssion, and vote upon all 
questions. By enlisting the individaaJ citizen in the 
discusBion and management of public ^airs, the town- 
meeting affords a valuable school of political training. 

The town-meeting also elects the town officers. The 
most important of these are the selectmen,, an execu' 
Tows du- tive board of from three to nine members, 
"*" who exercise a general supervision over town 

affairs. Other officers are the clerk, who keeps the 
records, issues marriage licenses, and registers vital 
statistics; the treasurer, the collector of taxes, the 
school committee, assessors, constables, highway ofB' 
cers, library and cemetery trustees, and overseers of 
the poor. 

loz. 'County Goveimnent at Present All the States 
of the Union are subdivided into counties,' bat, as 
we have learned, the functions performed 
•aaHtypT- by the county vary widely in different parts 
of the Union. In New England the county 
has few powers, the town being the important unit. 
At the South and in the Far West, on the other hand^ 
the comity performs most of the work of local gov^ 
emment. In the States of the Middle West, it divides 
this work with the township. 
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The most important ofBcersare the members of the 
oountj board of commissioQers or superTisors, elected 
by the voters, and entrusted with geoeial sq- 
pervision over county affairs. This board Mmaix 
constructs bridges and highways, looks after «««• 
the poor, maintuns the jail and other county ***°" 
buildings, divides the county into school and road 
districts, and levies coun^ taxes. 

Other important officers are the sherifE, who is the 
chief executive officer of the county court, charged 
with the general preservation of law and ^^^j^ 
order throughout the county, A prosecuting *^^ 
attorney conducts criminal prosecutions, and 
represents the county in civil suits. Cases of violent 
or mysterious death are investigated by the coroner, 
usually with the aid of a jury. Public records are 
kept by the county clerk ; and deeds and mortgages 
are made a matter of public record by the recorder. 
The treasurer and auditor have chaise of the coUec- 
tion and expenditure of public funds ; and a county 
superintendent supervises the yrork of the schools. 
As a rale, all of these officers are elected by the 
voters, for terms varying from two to four years. 

loa. Townshi^Coun^ Government Under th« 
township-county plan, the powers of local govem- 
mont are divided between county and town- dTiiingi 
ship. In general, the same county officers are '*^*" 
elected as under the county system ; but each county 
ia subdivided into a number of smaller townships. 
These have charge of such affairs as the muntenance 
of schools, the construction of roads, and the care of 
the poor. 
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General oversight over township husiness is ezep 
eised bj the township trustees, who correspond to the 
selectmen o£ the New England town. Other 
township officers are the clerk, who keeps the 
records ; the treasurer, who is also tax collector ; jus> 
tices of the peace, who try minor cases ; tax asBessors, 
constables, school trustees, and overseers of the poor. 
The present tendency is to give the county larger 
powers over sach local affairs as the schools and road 
building. The townships are too small to 
' carry on this work in the most efficient way ; 
hence county governments exercise more supervision 
than formerly over township administration. 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

(Qu«tttotu 1-7 areforpupSt Smng in New England) 

1. How many towns in your State ? What is the population of 
the largest? Of tlie smalleEt? 

2. Does tovn goTernmeat in New England tend to decrease In 
importance ? 

8. How many representativeB has yonr town in the legisUtnre I 
Has this apportionment been nude in accordance with th< 
population of the town ? 

4. Prepare an account of a town-meeting, discossmg the follow 
ing topics : (a) how composed ; (6) method of calling same f 
(e) how conducted ; (d) functions, including election of towk 
officers, making of appropriations, enactment of by-laws. 

6. Organize the class into a town-meeting, and discuss live local 
questions in accordance with articles in a warrant. 

6. Describe the board of selectmen in your town, giving theii 
names, term, and functions. 

7. Give tjie same facte eonceniing the other executive officers of 
your town. 

(_Quettiont 8-lS are for pvpSi Imno in the Central and Middk 
Western Stale*) 
& How many townships in yonr coiroty F Name them. 
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9. If there is a towoalup board, give tha nnmber of membera, 
term, and functioaa. 

10. If Bupervuory aDthority U vested in a single officer, give hii 
title, term, and powers. 

11. If there is a town-meeting, answer qnestion 4, above. 

12. Give the names, term, and functions of other township officers. 

13. How are joBtices of the peace chosen ? What cases are tried 
before them ? 

(QuMl^fu 14, 15 are/orpupilt m the Sooth and Far Wett} 

14. What is the name of the subdivision of tlie county correspond- 
ing to the townsbip in the Central States F 

15. Give the names, method of selection, and functions of the 
officers chosen within tliis area. 

(7^ itmaming queitiom are/or pupUt in aU itetiont) 

16. Draw an outline map of your Stat«, and mark with different 
colors the boundaries ot the county in which yon live, and 
also the boandaries of the townships (or towns) within your 
county. 

17. Give the area and popolation of your county. 

18. How many counties axa there in your State ? Name the five 
counties having the largest population at the laet census. 
Name the five counties having the largest area. 

19. What is the county seat of your county? Is it centrally 
located ? Is it the largest city in the county ? 

20. Visit your courthonte and other county buildings, note the 
nses to which they are pot, and prepare a class report upon 
any facts thas learned- 
Si. What is the area of your town or township ? Its population 7 

22. Which of the following functions pertaining to local needs 
are performed by your county ? (a) Levy and collection (A 
local taxes; (i) administration or supervision of schools] 
(o) construction and maintenance of local public works; 
(d) administration of charities and corrections ; (e) holding 
of local elections ; if) enactment of local police regulations. 

23. Are your roads laid out and maintained by the coenty or 
township F What amount was expended for this purpose last 
year ? Are the roads welt improved and cared for F Should 
the State ud in roadmaking F 

21. Who is the sheriff of your county 7 How chosen ? Term P 
Authority 7 

26. Other judicial officers of the county generally include % emo* 
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n«r, prowcnting sttorney, and clerk of the court. Give th« 
names, method of selection, term, salary, and duties of each. 

26. Give tJie method of choosing, term, and dndes of each of the 
following officers (if found in yonr county) : clerk or auditor, 
treasurer, recorder or register of deeds, surveyor, assessor. 

27. Are your county officers paid by fees or salaries ? By whom 
is the remuneration determined ? Which are the moat Incra 
tire offices ? 

28. Prepare a mfip showing your township outline, school dis* 
tric^ and your village. Have these units different boundaries? 
Look up the local hutoiy of these three and see why they are 
not identical. 

29- Make a list of the officers in each, with their names arranged 
under headings of law-making, law-enforcing, law-interpret- 
ing and applying. 

30. Th any of these have anthori^ in more than one nnit ? 

31. What officers are fonnd in the village that are not necessary 
in the town? Why? 

32. Prepare a list of duties of three of these officials that you ate 
familiar with or can become acquainted with. 

33. Prepare a list of improvements in one of these units. 

34. Show how yon and your class may help to bring these about. 
3d. Prepare a three-mlnate talk on one needed pahlic improve- 
ment. 

36. Suppose your class to be the village board, or town board, 
sitting in a "bearing " on a public request. Present an aigu- 
ment for and gainst the granting of this reqnest. 

37. What is a deed ? A mortgage ? If your home is owned by 
yoor f smily find ont where the deed is recorded, and why. 

38. What is meant by " assessed value " of property ? by " tia 
rate " ? How is this rate determined ? 
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CHAPTER X 

THE QOVEENMENT OF CITIES 

X03. Portion of the City in History. In yoar latek 
stadj jou will learn how lai^lj history has been in* 
floenced by the great cities of the world — m«^tt« 
Athens, Sparta, Borne, Naples, Paris, Lon- b«meiu»' 
don, and BerUn. You will find that such 
ancient cities as Athens and Borne were all-powerful, 
that they governed the Burrounding territory as well 
as the area within the city walls, and were indeed the 
seats of mighty empires. You will learn that from 
early times, cities were the cradle of liberty ; that 
daring the oppression and despotism of the Middle 
Ages, only the men living within the strong walls of 
the city were able to maintain their liberties, while 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country were the 
serfs of some feudal lord. You may read much of 
the history of the old world in its cities, with their 
temples, and statues, and cathedrals, and other monu 
ments of a past civiHzation. 

104. The Life and Individually of the Ci^. Our 
American cities are indeed less picturesque than the 
older cities of Europe, but they too are more uiimum 
than mere crowds of people who choose to J^'Sr?"* 
live together. Like the great cities of Eu- "** 
rope, they have a life and an individuality of their 
own. We who live in a city form a part of that life ; 
by our thoughts and deeds, we help make the city's 
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Hfe what it is. Is a city orderly, well-gOTemed, pro> 
gressive ? Are its streets deao and well-paved ? Are 
the city officials honest and efficient? Are the people 
proud of tiieir public bnildiogs and their schools? 
Are the homes of the city attractive, the yards well- 
kept, and adorned with trees and flowers ? Then yoa 
may be sure that the people of that city are law-abid- 
ing, considerate of the rights of others, intelligent 
and prosperous ; for the city's life reflects the lives of 
the people who dwell within its limits. So each of as 
has the power to help make his city the idea) place in 
which we should all like to lire. 

105. Remarkable Growth of American Cities. The 
rapid growth of cities in the United States is one of 
the most striking facts in oar history. In 1790 only 
about three per cent of the population lived in cities ; 
io-day nearly one half of our people are city residents.' 
In 1790 there were only six cities with over 10,000 
population ; now there are 603 such cities. At the 
outbreak of the Revolutioo, Philadelphia was the 
largest city, with about 30,000 people ; the last census 
gave greater New York a population of 5,620,048, 
and Bizty-seven other cities a population of over 100,- 
000. During the decade from 1910 to 1920, the ur- 
ban population of the United States increased nine 
times as fast aa the rural population.^ 

This remarkable increase in urban population has 
been due largely to the development of great manu- 
facturing industries, which employ thousands of work- 

1 The lut eeoBut shows an nrbaii population of 64,301,603, ot 61.3 
per cent of the entire popnlfttion. 

' Urban population inoreaaed 28.7 pereeut; roial popoUtion, 3A 
per cent. 
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men. In addition to large numbers of native labor- 
ers, these iodastries attract to tbe United States a 
vast army of immigrants, many of whom omMoiv 
obtain employment in the cities, and thos **"•""* 
greatly increase the population of our industrial cen- 
ters. Then, too, great numbers of people are attracted 
from tbe country to the city on account of the larger 
business opportunities which city life seems to pro- 
mise; while many others come because of the edacar 
tional and social advantages of city life. 

xo6. Problems ccoifrontuig our Gties. Manyserioos 
problems have resulted from this wonderful growth of 
our cities. First, there is the question of pro- _^^^ 
riding school accommodations for the rapidly tttuim- 
increasing number of city children. In our 
large industrial cities, the problem of education is 
rendered more difficult by the arrival each year of 
thousands of illiterate immigrants, whose children 
must be transformed through the public school system 
into intelligent and loyal American citizens. 

Then, especially in larger cities, there is a seriooa 
housing problem. In great centers of population like 
New York and Philadelphia, a thousand peo- Traauiti 
pie sometimes dwell in a single city block, ^|^ 
and there are hundreds of families each liv- ***'^ 
ing in a single room. This congestion of population 
in tiie tenements invites disease, and is a constant 
menace to the health and morals of the entire city. 
Hence the question of regulating tenements, and in- 
deed the whole problem of protecting the city's health, 
becomes a matter of vital public coaeem. 

Another difBcolt monicipal question is that of trans' 
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poitatioD. Oni rapidlj growing cities require enlarged 
T,„,„i transportation facilities, in order that the 
**"* tliousands of toilers may be able to reach 

their work with the least possible loss of time. 

Other difficulties arise from the rapid growth of 
cities to a size not anticipated when the city was 
■■Miuu founded. The lack of adequate provision for 
*^^ parks and public squares, the failure to pro- 
Tide wide business streets and boulevards, and to 
reserve land for public buildings, often necessitates 
reconstructing certain portions of the city at an enor- 
mous public expense. 

107. Oar Most Serious Muni^ial Problem. The 
solution of these, and many other manicipal problems, 
is complicated by the fact that city residents 
tfdtiiMu are not acquunted with one another, as in 
ritrin. the country. Even candidates for the ward 
*""** offices are often unknown to the great ma- 
jority of voters within the ward ; and too often voters 
blindly cast a partisan ballot, regardless of the merits 
of the candidates. So numerous are the officials, and 
so complicated the question of responsibility for re- 
sults, that voters cannot readily detect extravi^Qce 
and mismanagement of the city's business. Hence, 
although our municipal governments spend more 
money in proportion to population than either the 
State or national governments, city residents often 
become indiEEerent concerning the management of 
public affairs. Frequently they permit professional 
politicians to run the government of the city to please 
themselves. If this management becomes very in- 
efficient and corrupt, the voters may arouse themselves 
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for the time being, and through a temporary "reform 

movement " wrest control of the city from the hands 
of the politicians. Then the voters usually go to sleep 
agaio; and the former maoagerB of the city's affturs 
quietly resume control. 

These are some of the reasons why the question of 
city government is to-day the most difficult, as well 
as the most important, of all our government pro- 
blems. 

108. tncotporatiui and Charters. Like counties and 
townships, cities receive their right of self-govern- 
ment from the State. This is granted in the 
form of a charter, defining the city's rights tniM»r 
and powers. Un receiving its charter, the 
city is said to be incorporated ; that is, it has become 
a municipal corporation. 

Frequently the State l^islature passes new laws 
changing the terms of this charter, often without 
regard to the wishes of the people of the city. ^^ 
This interference on the part of the State ta«»i*iB 
legislature tends to destroy local self-govern- 
ment, and is one of the chief obetacles to municipal 
progress. Hence a majority of the State constitutions 
now prohibit the legi^ture from passing laws which 
apply to a single city ; in other words, all laws con- 
oerning cities must be general, and apply to all citiet 
in the State. 

Several States' have gone still farther in endeavor^ 
ing to assure Belf-govemment to their cities. Him* m* 
These commonwealths permit cities to frame ^ "**** 

* Inoloding California, ColomJo, Michigan, HinDUote, Uicwnn^ 
OIuo, Ongon, OkUhfima, and Waahingtra. 
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and amend their own cliuters, providing these are no« 
incouBtstent with the general laws of the State. 

109. The Three Cepartmeats of Ci^ Government. 
liEcept in those cities that have adopted the commis- 
bHiUtiT^ sion plan, the form of municipal government 
^iy^)i^,i is in general like that of the States and of 
*•■•** the nation. There is a legislative department, 
the cit^ conncil ; an executive department, consisting 
of the mayor and the administrative ofBcers; and • 
judicial department, comprising the municipal and 
police courts. 

no. The (Mty CoimdL Legislative authority is 

vested in a city council, generally a body of from 

five to thirty members. In three fourths of 

the cities, the council consists of a single 

chamber ; in others there is an upper and a lower 

branch, as in the State legislature. 

Members of the council are sometimes elected by 
the voters of the entire city, each voter casting his 
j,,,,^^^,^^ ballot for all the members. More commonly 
(•» the city is divided into wards, etich of which 

is represented by one or more councilmen ; so that 
the voter helps select only the representative from 
his own ward. The term of councilmen is short, gen- 
erally one or two years. Members either serve with- 
out compensation, or receive only a small salary. 

III. How the Gly Council transacts Business. 
Regular meetings of the council are held every week, 
ffciiinDit< or once in two weeks, special meetings being 
tMintrat called as needed. Like Congress and the 
State legislatures, the city conncil is divided into 
committees for the consideration of business. For 
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example, there is a conunittee on streets and side- 
Talks, one on sewers, a committee on markets, a 
finance committee, and so on. 

Measures introduced into the conncLl are referred 
to the appropriate committee ; if the committee ap- 
proves the proposed ordmance, it makes a p«uint 
favorable report to the council, whereupon "**■■•*" 
the measure is voted upon by that body. If approved 
by a majority of the council, the act is signed by the 
presiding officer; and unless the mayor has the veto 
power, it thereupon becomes an ordinance or by-lav, 
binding upon all persons within the city. 

Frequently the city charter gives the mayor power 
to disapprove any measure passed by the council. If 
the mayor disapproves or vetoes the act, it TkBBUf«fi 
does not become effective unless the conncil **** 
again passes it, this time by a two-thirds or three- 
fourths vote of all members. 

112. Financial Powers of the City CoundL The 
most important powers of the council relate to the 
city's finances, and include the power to 
levy taxes, to make appropriations, and to tttusa^ 
borrow money by issuing bonds. Estimates 
of the amount of money necessary to run the city's 
buuness are furnished to the council by the different 
city departments ; and the council passes upon these 
estimates, determines the necessary appropriations, 
and fixes the tax rate accordingly. Hence the im- 
portance of choorang honest and competent men to 
serve in the city council ; for if unwise expenditures 
are voted, the tax payers of the city suffer a direct 
financial loss. 
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When lai^ public works are to be built, as watei^ 
works or lighting plants, it is usually necessary 
for the council to borrow money through 
the issue of bonds. Bonds are really the 
promissory notes of the city; they are generally 
issued in amounts of $500 or |1000 each, for a 
period of twenty, thirty, or forty years, at four to 
six per cent interest. Municipal bonds are sold to 
bankers or other persons who offer to pay the high- 
eat premium for them; and the money receired is 
used for the purpose named in the bond issue. On 
account of the large expenditures involred, many 
city charters require all proposed bond issues to be 
submitted to the voters for approval. 

113. The Council's Power to grant Franchises. 
Another important power of council is that of grant- 
^^ ing franchises. When a company wishes to 

•uhbu* supply gas, electricity, or telephone service 
to tiie people of the city, or desires to con- 
struct and operate a street railway system, it applies 
to the city council for the privilege. If the council 
approves the request, it grants the company a fran- 
chise, which is in the nature of a contract between 
the city and the company. Generally one company is 
granted the exclusive right to furnish the pi^cular 
Sfflrvice ; for it is not desirable to have different com- 
panies furnishing telephone service, or operating 
rival street railway systems.^ Hence the company 

1 street rulway syiteni*, telephone plants, and <roten*orka reqnira 
a Irge ontl&j tot eonitrnstion uid opsTSition. Competition meux 
bnildiiig two plants where one voald tmawer, and geDerally rMolta in 
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which receives a franchise has a valaable mono' 

poly ; and in granting franchises, the council should 

insert proviflions which will safeguard the „,_,_ 

rights of the public. This is done by limit- u 
ing the rates to be charged for the service, by 
reserving to the council the right to require addi- 
tional facilities, and sometimes by providing that the 
city may take over the plant upon payment of a fair 
Taluation. 

In granting franchises, our councils have often 
been heedless of the interests of the city, and have 
failed to secure an adequate return for the ii,pun 
privileges granted. In some cases, anscrapa- J^^'g}^ 
Ions men have bribed council members in f*^ 
order to obtain valuable franchises on their own terms. 
To prevent this, many city charters now require that 
all franchises granted by the council shall be submitted 
to the voters for their approval. 

114. Miscellaneous Powers of the CotmdL The re- 
maining powers of the city council are in general like 
those which the county board exercises for the county. 
These include the purchase of property for public 
uses, the construction of public buildings, the preserv- 
ation of order, the protection of the public health, 
the power to issue licenses, and the general control 
over the city's local affairs. 

115. The Ci^B Executive Department The exectf 
tive branch of the city government comprises the 
mayor, aided by a number of administrative ntmtyw 
boards or chiefs ; and a large number of sub- ^^^^ 
ordinate officials. The mayor is elected by **i*^ 
popular vote for a term varying from one to five f ear% 
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two yaara being the eommon term. He leouves a 8a( 
aiy which ranges from a few hundred dollars in the 
snoaller municipalities to $25,000 in New York City. 

The authority of the mayor variee greatly in dif* 
ferent cities. Generally he has power to appoint the 
, heads of the administrative serrice, subject 

. to coufirmatiou by the council. For the re- 

"^ moral of officers thus )^poiDted,the consent 

of council is also necessary; so that responsibility for 
the administration is divided between the mayor and 
the council. This divided authority makes it almost 
impossible to locate the responsibility for inefficient 
service. In other words, while the mayor is in theory 
responsible for the administration of the city's busi- 
ness, he cannot be held actually accountable, for many 
of the city officials be cannot possibly controL His 
powers are not equal to his responmbility. 

Recent charters, especially in the larger cities, give 
the mayor power to appoint the heads of the admin- 

„ istrative departments without the approval of 

■poufut council; and also the right to remove them 

at his discretion. Under this plan, the mayor 

becomes the actual and responsible head of the city 

administration. 

In all cities, the mayor is the chief guardian of the 
mam'* peace of the city, as the sheriff is for the 
S^^oa county, and has similar powers with rc^;ard 
>**<** to quelling riots and calling upon the gov- 
ernor for the State militia. 

In many cities, the mayor has the important power of 

vetoing or forbidding ordinances which have 

been passed by the city council (Seo. 111). 
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In thifl way he exeroiBes an important control over 
ci^ le^lation. 

ii6. Ad uii« ist i ative Departments of the City. In 
order to carry on the large volume of business per- 
formed by the city govemmeot, administratiTe depart- 
ments are organized, under the control of boards or 
departments chiefs. In the Uiger cities, for example, 
there are deparbnents of public works, of police, fire, 
health, law, elections, education, libraries, parki, 
finance, and charities. 

If the city's bosiness is to be efficiently managed, 
it is necessary, (1) that there shall be a single indi* 
Tidual who can be held definitely accountable _^„„, 
fortheworkof all these departments; (2) that ^v* 
the various departments work together in har- timtai». 
mony ; and (3) that the numerous subordin- 
ate employees be chosen on the basis of merit, rather 
than because of servieeB rendered to some political 
party. 

117. Sdiection of Administrative Boards and Offi- 
cers. The method of selecting the chief administrative 
officers and boards varies widely in different __ 
cities. Sometimes they are elected by the ■ 
council ; or they may be appointed by the 
mayor, with or without confirmation by cooncil ; and 
i^ain, they are often elected by popular vote. Appoint- 
ment by ^e mayor, with confirmation by council, is 
the common method; but the present tendency in 
the large cities is to give the mayor exclusive power 
to appoint and remove the principal administratdve 
officers. 

In most cities, the treasurer, comptroller, and men' 
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b«n of the board of edncstioD are elected by pop 

ular vote ; and generally the police judge, 

kMrtiaaa the city solicitor, and ^e tax assessor are 

chosen in this way. 

The library and park departments of the city are 

sometimes under the control of boards, instead of ad' 

Mtmrmfl ministratiTe chiefs. Members of these boards 

•■**■"*■ usually serve without pay, the routine work 

of the department being performed by salaried 

ofBcials. 

In some cities, the police, fire, and health depart- 
ments are managed by boards, which are generally 
viUbl am *PPO*°**^ ^y *-^^ mayor ; but in many others, 
ntktaHk each of these departments is under the con- 
trol of a commissioner, who is appointed by 
the mayor, or elected by popular vote. Sometimes these 
three departments are oombioed under the supervis- 
ion of a board of pnblic safety, or a comnuBsioner of 
public safety. 

The street and the building departments are also 

sometimes united under a board of public 

MiiUf works, or a commissioner. By combining 

several departments under a single board or 

commissioner, it is easier to locate responsibility for 

their man^ement. 

iiS. The Commission Han of City Government 
We have seen that the large cumber of city officials, 
^^^ and the distribution of authority among man; 
TMMtaa administrative boards and officers, makes it 
difficult to hold any one responsible for the 
management oi the city's business. One of the most 
promising plans for correcting this condition is known 
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*fl "the commission system" of city goverDment. 
Under the commission plan, the entire city administra- 
tion is entrusted to five commissioners, elected by the 
voters of the city. One of the commissioners has the 
title of mayor, and has general supervision over the 
entire administration. Each of the other four com- 
missioners has charge of one of the four city depart- 
ments : (1) the department of financej (2}that of water- 
works and sewers, (3) police and fire protection, and 
(4) streets and public property. The five commis- 
sioners meet as a body to pass ordinances, to make 
important appointments, to rote appropriations, and 
to award contracts. 

The commission plan eliminates the city council, 
and makes the government of the city more like that 
of a business corporation, which entrusts pgpuuitr 
large powers to a small board of directors. ^^^^ 
Thus it has the great merit of definitely >^ 
locating responsibility for the city's administration. 
Over five hundred cities hare now adopted some form 
of conunission government ; and the system seems to 
be rapidly growing in public favor. 

A recent modification of the commisdon form of 
government is known as the "city-manager" plan. 
This provides for a small elective commission, 
but the commission does not itself carry on buuw 
the work of government. For the general ^*° 
management of the city's afEabs, the commission ap* 
points an expert administrator, or city manager. The 
oity-man^;er plan aims to secure permanent, expert 
service f«r the city's administration, in the same way 
that a large corporation selects an expert and capable 
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manager for its affairs. Responsibility for the ci^s 

administration is centered chieflj in the manager, 
since the comtnissioQ osuallj gives him la^^e author- 
ity. If the city's affairs go wrong, the voters know 
whom to bUme. Cleveland, Ohio, has adopted this 
plan, and abont 300 other cities also have city man- 
agers. Thirteen states have authorized the adoption 
of this plan by the cities which desire it. 

iig. Civfl Service Reform in Cities. City govern- 
ments have suffered greatly from the spoils system. 
nawttoa Under this system, men are appointed to 
"***" ofBce because of their services to a political 
part^, or because they are friends of the successful 
candidates, rather than on account of their ability to 
perform the duties of the office. The great national 
parties w^e vigorous political campaigns in the cities, 
and seek to elect their candidates on partisan issues 
which have no bearing upon local affairs. It is of 
no practical conseqaence to the residents of the city 
whether the street commissioner is a Democrat or a 
Bepublican ; the important consideration is his hon- 
esty and ability. But tiie national parties insist upon 
electing local candidates upon the basis of tiieir Demo- 
cratic or Republican politics, so that they can use the 
city offices as rewards for faithful party workers. 

Now the work of paving and cleaning t^e streets, 
providing a water^upply, and constructing public 
otir«iMn buildings, is a business matter, and has no 
^J^ relation to a man's views on the tariff. The 
V«i«* policeman, the fireman, the clerk in the water- 
works office, ought to be selected because of ability to 
du the work well; and they should not be turned 
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oat of office except for incompeteDcy. In oilier words^ 
the subordinate city officials should be appointed and 
should hold their positionB on the same basis as the 
employees of a private bosinesa concern. The man- 
ager of such a company does not inquire about the 
politics of his employees: he is interested only in 
the question of their honesty and efficiency. 

In order to eliminate from our municipal govem- 
ment the spoils system, vitb the inefficiency and cor- 
ruption Trbich it involves, many cities have fumamr- 
established a merit system for the selection >MntaM 
of subordinate city employees. Under this plan of civil 
service reform, competitive examinations are held, and 
appointments are made on the baais of merit. More- 
over, employees thus appointed cannot be removed 
from office except for incompetency. This reform of 
our <avil service is one of the most promising means 
of securing better city government; it makes appoint- 
ment to office, tenure, and promotion depend upon as- 
certained merit, rather than upon political influence. 

120. City Elections. Another means of eliminating 
the evil of partisan politics in our city affairs is by 
Kparating municipal from State and national 
elections. In many commonwealths, city elec- ntiiiM- 
tions are held in the spring, or in the odd- 
numbered years, so that municipal questions may be 
considered on their merits, apart from the issues of 
State and national politics. In separate municipal 
electioDB, voters are less likely to support the entire 
ticket of their party ; and they are more inclined to 
exercise discrimination in favor of the best men. 

Nomination of candidates by petition has also 
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proven an effective means of secnring good cand>> 
n^U fH ^ dates, and is especially valuable as a check 
krpMtiM upon the nominations made by political par- 
ties (See. 37). 

Z2Z, Sumiuaiy of Municipal FuncticniB. In other 
chapters we have studied the many important f onc- 
tions performed by city governments. These are as 
follows ; — 

(1) The city must protect the lives and property of 
its citizens ; this it does by means of its police and fire 
departments (Sees. 42-46). 

(2) It safeguards the health of city residents 
through its health department (Sees. 47-48). 

(3) The city goverument provides public parks, 
playgrounds, and boulevards for the enjoyment and 
recreation of the people (Sec. 52). 

(4) The city maintains schools and libraries for the 
great purpose of free public education (Sees. 64-66). 

(5) The city government has chaise of the streets. 
This duty includes the paving and lighting of streets, 
the construction of sewers, street cleaning, and the 
removal of waste (Sees. 50-51). 

(6) The cily provides a watei^upply, or author- 
izes some company to perform this important service 
(Sec. 50). 

(7) Hie city should regulate transportation on 
street railways in such a way that the people irill 
secure low fares and good service (Sec. 113). 

(8) The city government, aided by private charita* 
hie oi^anizations, most care for the poor, always more 
numerous in cities than in the country (Chap. Tn). 

(9) Through pubUc taxation, the city council must 
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obtain the f ands Decessaty for all these purposes, and 
expend them wisely and economically (Chap. xn). 

In order that all of these great public services may 
be properly carried on, the city needs the intelligent 
cooperation of every citizen. By vatchfol care of his 
conduct, by constant regard for the rights of bis 
neighbors, and by takmg an intelligent interest in 
municipal affairs, every boy and ^1 can help the city 
in its great work. 



QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What IB the area of yoar city P Its population ? 

2. Wna your ahArter graated to the city by the St&te legislature ? 
How may it be amended ? 

3. Into how many warde is your city divided ? In which one 
do yoa live ? 

4. Draw an oatline map of your dty, marking the boandariee 
of the wardi. 

6. Doei your conncil consist of one chamber or of two ? How 
many members are there in the coancil? 

& Are the members elected from wards or from the entire ci^ 't 
Whicli is the better method P 

7. Give the qnalificationa, term, and salary of members of the 
ooonciL 

& Are members nominated by party conTentionB, direct prir 
maries, or by petition (nomination papers) P Whicb method 
b preferable F 

9. How many committees in yonr city coancil? How diosen? 
Name the important ones. 

10. When does your eooncil meetP Where P Visit a council 
meeting and write an acooont of it> 

11. State the following facts concerning yonr mayor ; how elected, 
tern, qoalifleatioiiB, salary, how removed. 

12. What administratdve ofBcers does the mayor appoint? Can 
he remove these ofBoers? Is the consent of the eooncil neeeo- 
sary in either case? 

13. How many persons are employed by your city govemment ? 
Wbtt departments employ the largest number el persons? 
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1^ Is there % dvil Mrrice oommiMion in yonr city ? If bo, d* 
Miibe iu dntie*. 

16. Hma your mayoT the veto poirer ? If bo, what vote is ikece» 
MTj to pMB an OTdinance over his veto ? 

16. In esM of leriona diaonler or riot in yoor city, what would 
be the duty of the mayor F 

n. Make a list of the other important execntiTe officers in year 
ei^> State how they are choeen and describe their duties- 
Do tbeee officers belong to the same politioa! party as t^ 
mayor ? Are &vy subject to his control P 

18. Name the coarta in year ci^. How are the jadges choeen? 
Is there a JDvenile coart? If so, deecribo ita work. 

19. What is your city tax rate 7 What was the total amoont oi 
taxes collected for city purposes last year? 

20. What is the total debt of your city ? How is this debt tq b« 
Mud 7 In what way was the money borrowed? 

31- Describe the oi^niiation of the fire department in your inty. 

How many firemen are employed? What was the cost of 

police and fire protection last year? 
22> Are the police and fire departments under ciril service roles ? 

Give arguments in favor of this plan. 
33. How many memben on yoar board of edneatioii ? Are they 

choeen from wards, dietniBts, or at lai^ ? Term of memben ? 

What are the dotiee of the board of education 7 

24. What officials manage the park system of yoor city 7 Locate 
the principal porks. Are they placed so as to be eanly acces- 
sible to the public ? 

25. Does yonr city maintain public playgrounds for children? 
Does it provide municipal baths? 

26. Is the cost of street paving paid out of the general fund, afr 
sessed upon property owners, or is a combination of the tw» 
methods am[Joyvd ? 

27. Are the streets well-paved? What materials are chiefly em- 
tdoyed? Are the streets kept dean and in good repair? 
What was the cost of maintenance but ya»r ? 

28. Is your water-supply uuder municipal or private control ? If 
the former, name tJie anthori^ in charge. il<*u is the cost 
met? 

29. Are yoor streets lighted by gas or I^ eleetridly ? la the plant 
under private or public control ? 

30. Give arguments for and gainst municipal ownership of 
waterworks and lighting-plants. 

81. What body has the power to grant franchises? Why mm 
franchises so important to the people of a oi^F 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE BTATE OOTEBNMEHTS 

122. Origin of the State Govcnunents. In jom 

tfcudy of American history, yon have learned thai 
all of the original thirteen States except ,^^„^^ 
Georgia were established as colonies dui^ matif 
ing the seventeenth century. These ooloniea 
were usaally founded by companies or individuals 
who had received a charter from the British crown, 
authorizing them to settle certain parts of America. 
The early scattered setdements grew rapidly, and 
developed into the thirteen sturdy colonies which 
from the outset were exceedingly jealous of their 
rights and privileges. In each of these colouies, there 
was a governor, generally appointed by the king, or 
by the proprietor ; ' a legislature, the lower house of 
which was elected by the people ; and a system of 
courts for the trial of civil and criminal cases. 

You all know die story of the brave struggle of 
die people of these thirteen colonies against the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain ; of their resistance tMmim 
to taxation without representation; of the S^!^!!i^ 
final appeal to arms, and the glorious con- '**'*■ 
elusion of ^e seven long years of warfare. So the 
close of the Revolution found the thirteen colonies 
transformed into thirteen independent States, whiofa 

1 In CauMoticiit uid Rhade IiUn^ the people aleotodtiw {oreiiM^ 
and tiao both bnaahu of Sie lagislatnM. 
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soon afterwards anited to form a nation under the 
federal conatitution. To ihia union of States new comr 
monwealths were admitted one bj one, as the pioneers 
moved westward to settle the unbroken wilderness. 
As each State was admitted, a new star was added 
to the blue field of the flag, until to-daj we have 
forty-eight States, each a partner in the great Union 
of which we are justlj proud. 

133. The Foimati(m of State Constitutions. Toa 
have learned that many of the original thirteen col- 
^^^ onies were granted charters by the British 
ofooioiiii crown. The charter defined the territorial 
limits of the colony, and outlined the general 
form of the government, consisting of legislative, exe- 
cutive, and judicial departments. When independence 
was declared in 1776, the colonies made over their 
charters into State constitutions, or framed new con^ 
stitntions patterned after the colonial charters. These 
early constitutions have now been replaced with more 
recent ones ; but at least three of the New England 
States continued under their original constitutions 
for many years. 

When the people of a State desire to adopt a new 
constitution, the initiative is usually taken bj the 
State legislature, which passes a r«eolation 
iiouioM- calling for a constitutional convention.^ This 
resolution is submitted to popular vote at the 
next election; if the voters approve the proposal, 
arraogements are made for the election of delegates. 
The legislature designates the time and place for the 
meeting of the convention; and the State is divided 

* A two-thirdi rot« of the members of wwh bnuob of the lagufak 
tnre ia genenllr neoeuuy to put thii retolation. 
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into districts, in each of wliich the voters elect one 
or more delegates to represent them. After due dis- 
eussion and deliheration, the convention frames a nev 
constitntioo, which is then sabmitted to the voters of 
the State for approval or rejection. 

When territories apply for admission to the Union, 
s constitution is prepared in the manner described 
above, by a convention chosen for the pur- ><-ti» 
pose; but this constitution must be submit- •'"^•** 
ted to Congress for approval, as well as to the voters 
of the territory. Congress may then pass a resolu- 
tion admitting the territory to statehood. 

134. Au&ority of State Coi^tutions. The consti- 
tution expresses the will of the people in a solemn 
and deliberate agreement; and it cannot be • 
ehanged in any way except by a direct vote tnduuiitii 
of the people. Hence the constitution is the 
supreme or fundamental law of the State, the law of 
highest authority.' All laws passed by the State legis- 
lature, all ordinances of city councils, and all actions 
of executive ofBcials, must be in accordance with its 
terms; otherwise these laws or actions are null and 
void, and may be so declared by the courts. 

135. Parts of the State Constitution. The State con- 
stitutions differ in detail, but follow the same general 

plan, and ordinarily include three main divis- _^_ 

t -n- 1 - 1 .11 » • 1 • BUlariiJai 

ions. First, there is a bill of rights, setting 

forth certain fundamental principles of government, 

and enumerating important rights of the individual 

1 Thftt ia, mpreme u oompared with lawi pau«d bjr tbe State legia- 
latore, or sotiou of State ezecntiTe offiaiaU. We ahidl lee later Uiat 
^^H* mtJTftial oonatitntion ia of itill hiffher aatheritT, Mxl State eofiiti* 
totioiia mnat Dot eonfliot with ita pntriaioaa. 
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with which gOTernment may net interfere. For toe 
ample, the hill of rights nsually guarantees freedom 
of speech and of the press, provides for a fair and 
impartial trial of persons accused of crime, prohibits 
any lav interfering with religious freedom, and se- 
cures other important civil and political rights. 

The second division of the constitution establishes 
^^^_^_^ the general framework of government, con- 
ttgntn- sisting of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial departments. It sets forth the powers of 
•acfa of these departments, and the method of ehoos- 
ing government ofBcers. 

The third part includes a large number of misceUa- 
neous provisions, such as the articles upon suffrage, 
^^^^^^^ education, local government, corporations, 
oupmria. taxation, and public lands, together with the 
method of amending or revising the consti- 
tution. As a rule, a two-thirds vote of each branch 
of the legislature is necessary to propose a consti- 
tutional amendment. If ratified by a majority of 
those voting upon it at the following State election, 
^e amendment becomes a part of the constitution. 

136. The State Legislature. The lawmaking power 
of the State is vested in a l^^lature, which consists 
-- xfc^^ of two houses or branches. The upper house 
or Senate is the snkaller body, generally 
about one third the size of the lower branch, called 
the house of representatives or assembly. The two 
houses have practically the same powers,^ and every 
bill must pass each house separately before it can be 

1 InmottStfttMilnUiforTaiiiDgnvamwiiniBtorigiiuioui thelcnm 

hBBM. 
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come a lav. The idea in having two branohes ia that 
each may act as a check apon the other, bo as to pre- 
vent Iiasty or ill-considered legislation. We shall find 
many other examples in our government of this ays* 
iem of " checks and balances," whereby one branch 
of the government has powers which operate as a 
check upon some other.^ 

Members of the legislature are always chosen by 
popular vote from small districts into which the State 
is divided for this purpose.* Thus each voter Buetin n 
casts his ballot only for the members from ■**" 
his own district. The constitution of each State fixes 
the qualifications necessary to entitle one to vote for 
members of the legislature, and for other officers of 
government. Citizens who have reached the age of 
twen^-one years, and who have lived in the State 
for at least a year, are generally entitled to vote. As 
a rule, a person qualified to vote is digible to memr 
bership in the leg^islature. 

In two thirds of the States, senators are elected for 
four years, while the common term for renre- 
sentabves is two years. Members of each ooainu- 
brancb receive the same compensation, either 
a small annual salary, or a fixed sum for each day the 
legislature is in session. 

In most States, regular sessions of the legislature 

^ For example, tbe power of the govemoc to veto billi is a oheck 
apon tbe lefpslAtnn. Again, the power of tbe oonrta to declai* Imwi 
anconstitutional, and to paw upon the oonstitutionalit7 of ezeeativa 
koU, Berras u k ebeok ttpon tbe legialative and exeontive department* 

* Everj t«n jetxt, after tbe eeuma is t«ken, tbe State leguktnre 
draws new dUtriot lines. Tbe State ii divided into senatorial districts, 
w» nearlj eqnal in population as poaaible; and into a lai^r number of 
MpreMotatiTe districts. 
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are held ooce in two years ; but special sesfnona may 
be called by the governor in case of emergency. 
^__^__ In order to prevent too much lawmaking, 
the length of the session hi often limited to 
forty, sixty, or ninety days. The legialatare meets in 
the capitol or Statehonse, each branch having its 
separate chamber. The lieutenant-governor ordinarily 
presides over the senate, while the house of repie- 
sentatives elects its own presiding officer, called the 
speaker. 

137. Tlie Process of making Laws. The process c^ 
legislation is similar to that in the city council, and 
oon^ttM '^ '^^ B^^ ^^ later, resembles that in Con- 
■'"" gress. There is a group of standing com- 
mittees in each house, appointed by the premdii^^ 
officer, or elected by the members. The most important 
committees are those on taxation and appropriations, 
education, banking, roads, elections, corporations, 
manufactures, and agriculture. 

A bill may be introduced by any member ; its title 
is read, and it is referred to Uie standing committee 
appointed to consider legislation on this sub- 
Mntai ject. If unfavorable to the measure, the com- 
mittee ordinarily does not report upon it at 
all ; in other words, the bill is " kilted in committee.". 
If the committee approves the bill, it reports the 
measiu« back to the house, with the recommendation 
that it be passed. The bill then receives a second and 
4 third reading, is discussed and perhaps amended. 
Upon being put to vote, a roll-call is usually taken \ 
and in order to pass, the bill must receive the votes 
<^ a majority of the members voting. 
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If passed, the bill is signecl by the presiding office, 
and sent to the other house. Here the same process 
is repeated ; and if the other branch passes the meas- 
ore, it is sent to the governor for his consideration. 
If the other house makes any changes or alterations 
in the bUlf it must be sent back to the house where 
it originated ; and that body must agree to the change 
before the bill can be submitted to the governor. 

The governor generally has a period of ten days 
to decide whether he mil sign the bill.^ His signature 
makes the bill a law. If he does not approve yju iot- 
the measare, he may veto it ; that is, send it •»««'■'*■ 
back to the house in which it originated, with hia 
reasons for vetoing it.' The bill cannot then become 
a law unless it is reconsidered in each house, and 
passed " over the veto " by a majority of two thirds 
or three fourths of the members. 

138. Powers of Uie State Legislature. The lawmak- 
ing power of the State legislature embraces a large 
number of subjects. It includes snch import- ubtpow 
ant matters as the making and enforcement *" >"•>"'•* 
of conbacts, the transfer of property, marriage and 
divorce, the punishment of crimes, the prevention 
of disease, the general control of education, the in- 
corporation and government of cities, taxation and 
appropriations for State purposes. In fact, the legis- 
l^ore may pass laws upon any subject not prohib- 
ited by tjie State or the national constitution. In 
view of these broad powers, we see how important it 

^ If he doei not sign or retDm it within thti period, it becomei * Uw 
witboat hi« ■igoktore. 

* North Carolina U the only Stat« where the governor dow not hair* 
the veto power. 
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ii to choose as members of the I^islatoie men of 
honesty and ability, who will legislate irith a single 
purpose in mind — the best interests of the State. 

As a cheok upon the powers of the legislatore, and 
in order to secure laws desired by the people, sev^ 
omoi oral constitations authorize direct legislation 
***"* by the voters themselves, throogh the initiar 
tire and referendum (Sec. 30). 

139. State BiecutiTe — The Goremor. The chiet 
executive officer of the State is the governor, who 
,i„H^ is elected bj the voters, genraally for a 
""•™ term of two or four years.* In most States, 
the election of the governor and other State officials 
is held on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November. Vigorous campaigns are waged by the 
political parties in the State elections, especially in 
close States; so that this election is second in import' 
ance only to t^e presidential election. 

The State constitation prescribes the qualifications 
for governor. As a role, he must he at least twenty- 
five years of age ; he must have been a citizen 
tiB>a>a of t^e United States for five years, and a 
resident of the State for the same period. The 
average salary of Hie governor is about six thousand 
dollars a year. 

130. The GoreniM's Pmnss. The principal duty 
of the governor is to see that the laws of the State 
ht,,,,^ are faithfully executed. But as we have seen, 
simkwi the actual execution of State laws is entrusted 
largely to local officials, over whom the governor has 

> In HuHMhnsett* and Rhode IiIbihI the tettn m ooa yeu; twratf- 
two otfaer 6t«t«a hsTe » tomi of four jean, the nmailklav • two^jmK 
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little or no control ; hence it is often impoasible to 
hold him responsible for the execution of the laws. 
Like the mayor in many cities, his actual powers are not 
equal to his lesponsibilities. One writer has compared 
the ^vernor to a passenger on board a ship navigated 
by a crew which he does not select, and over which he 
has few powers of command. 

The governor has the power to appoint many minor 
State officials, asually subject to confirmation by the 
Senate; and some of these he may also re- ^ppoiBt. 
move. A few commonwealths ^ have adopted """■ 
the merit system for the appointment of minor State 
ofBcials ; bat in moat States, the spoils system prevails. 
In other words, the aacoessful political party distrib- 
utes the public offices among faithful party workers 
(Sec. 119). 

The governor is commandei^in-chief of the State 
militia, and may call them out to protect the Huitur 
State, or any local community, from disorder, ""^ 
riots, or insurrection. In extreme cases he may ask 
the President of the United States for federal troops 
(Sec. 43). 

The most important powers of the governor are 
those relating to lawmaking. At the beginning of 
each session of the legislature, he sends to LHUutm 
that body a message, recommending the v****" 
changes in I^islation which he thinks should be 
made. If the governor is a man of considerable tact 
and ability, he may influence l^slation to a large 
d^free. He has power to summon the legislature to 
meet in special session in case of emergency; and he 
^ New Yoik, HusftohuMtti, mad WiMtonsin. 
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naj adjonro it if the two houBes are unable to agree 
upon a time for adjournment. Most important of all, 
be maj veto an; bill passed by tbe legislature ; and 
only in rare cases will it be possible to seciire the lai^ 
majority necessary to pass a measare over his veto. 

The govemor osoally has power to pardon crimi- 
nals who have been convicted in the courts, altheogh 
favH nw ^ some States this action cam be taken only 
■■"•■■ on recommraidation of a board of pardons, or 
of the executive couucil. In rare instances, new evi- 
dence is discovered after the trial, which shows that 
the convicted man is in fact ioBOcent. More often the 
pardoning power is used in cases where the original 
penalty seems to have been unduly severe ; or where 
the prisoner appears to have fully expiated his ofFense, 
and seems deserving of his freedom. 

131. Otiier Important Execotiye Officer^. Besides 
the governor, six other important execative ofBcers 
are usually elected by the voters of the State. Being 
chosen in this way, they are responsible to the people, 
rather than to the governor ; so that he can exercise 
little control over them. 

The lieutenant-governor ordinarily presides over 
the senate, and succeeds the governor in case of the 
^^ latter's death, resignation, or disability. The 
•ftwab, wd secretary of State is the chief clerical officer 
of the State government. He keeps the offi- 
cial records, publishes the laws of the commonwealth^ 
and t^es charge of election returns. The auditor or 
comptroller supervises the financial businesB of the 
State. He issues warrants to the treasurer^ instructing 
him what money is to be paid by the latter from State 
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funds. The attomey-ganeral is the legal adviser of 
the governor and other ezecutiTe officers, and, aided 
hy district attorneys, represents the commonwealth in 
criminal and civil cases in which the State is a party. 
The superintendent of public instruction^ also called 
the commissioner of schools, supervises the ednca> 
tional interests of the conunonwealtb (Sec. 67). 

132. Appointive Officers and Coimms^oiiB. BesidoB 
these principal executive officers, there are many less 
important officials, generaUj appointed by Adaiaiain- 
the governor with the consent of the senate. """«'•'«'• 
These include the commissioner of agriculture, the 
food and dairy commissioner, the commissioner of 
banking, insurance commissioner, superintendent of 
public printing, State librarian, factory inspector, fire 
marshal, and many others. 

A large part of the business of the State is carried 
on by boards or commissions, the members of which 
are usually appointed by the governor. For -^^^^^ 
example, there are boards of agriculture, of noomaia- 
public health, of charities and corrections, 
railway commissions, public utilities commissions, and 
boards of trustees for the numerous State institutions 
(State university, and asylums for the blind, the deaf, 
and the insane). 

These boards act under the authority conferred by 
the legislature, and the governor exercises little con* 
trol over them. Some of them have important powers. 
For example, the State railway commission is some- 
times authorized to regulate the charges of railways 
for the transportatioD of passengers uid freight The 
public utiHties commission regulates the charges made 
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bj corporations vhich f iirnish sneh pablic ntflities ai 
tel^hone service, gas, and electric lighting. 

133. Tbe Judidal ^rstem. Coarts are tribonals for 
the admuiistratioQ of justice ; they decide upon the 
omtt nut meaning of the law, and its application to in- 
[^"jtj^i dividual cases. Our coarts are the great bul- 
*«"» wark for the protection of individual rights ; 
for they afford redress to persons who have been in- 
jured by the anlawf ol acts of others. If the wrongful 
act is one that affects the general public as well as the 
person directly injured, it is considered a public wrong 
or crime. For example, murder, borglaiy, and arson 
are crimes, and will be redressed by government in a 
criminal proceeding. On tbe other hand, if the wrong 
is one which chiefly concerns the individual, and af- 
fects the public only indirectly, the injured party 
must himself seek redress through a civil suit. An 
example of such a private wrong would be the failure 
of one person to cany out a contract which he bad 
agreed with another to perform. 

134. Procedure in Civil Cases. The person who 
seeks redress for a private wrong by bringing suit 

against another is called the plaintiff; the 
mti «n par^ against whom the suit is brought is the 

defendant. Through his attorney, the plain- 
tiff files in the court a statement of the grounds of 
his suit, this being known as bis declaration, peHtionf 
or complaint. The defendant then files his r^ly or 
answer, setting forth any defense which he has against 
the charges made by the plaintiff. The suit will then 
be tried by the judge ; or in some cases, by the judge 
and jury. Evidence is presented first by the plamtiffi 
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dieD by the defendant. Witnesses are ealled by each 
8ide> who give their sworn testimony, and are cross- 
examined by the opposing attorney. The attorneys 
then argne the case. If it is being tried before a jury, 
the jndge instructs the members on the points of law 
jnTolved ; for the jury decides only questions of fact 
The jary then retires for deliberation, and endeavora 
to arrive at a verdict ; that is, to decide whether the 
plaintifE has proved the claims made in his petition. 
If the verdict is in favor of the plaintiff, the judge 
issues an order or judgment, directing the defendant 
to pay the damages awarded by the jury. If the 
money is not paid, the dieriff will take possession of 
the defendant's property, and sell enough of it to 
satisfy the judgment of the court 

139. Piocedure in Criminal Ciues. If a crime has 
been committed, government itself acts as the plaintiff. 
The proceeding commences with the arrest wa,Tut 
of the accQsed person upon a warrant issued "^""^ 
by the proper magistrate. ^ In case of petty offenses 
or misdemeanors, the accused will be at once tried in 
the police or justices' court. If found guilty, judg- 
ment will be rendered and a penalty imposed; if in- 
nocent, the prisoner will be immediately discharged. 

But if the offense is a felony, that is, one punishable 
by death or imprisonment in the State penitentiary, 
the accused ordinarily cannot be put on trial 
unless the grand jury finds sufficient evi- 
dence i^ainst him to warrant this action. The grand 

1 An UTMt mm7 b« nuda witbont nmut (1) by ApoliM offieM 
«n mpinon ; or (2) b^ mi offioer or privkU individiwl, it % orime ic 
being oommittad in hu preMiic* 
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jury is a body of from twelve to twenty-three citizens, 
chosen from the county for the purpose of investi- 
gating serious offenses which have been committed 
therein. If a majority of the grand jury believes that 
the accused should he held for trial, it returns an 
indictTnent, or formal accusation against him. Pending 
the action of the grand jury, and until his trial begins^ 
the suspected person is held in jail, unless be can fur- 
nish bail or security that he will appear for trial. 

The trial is begun by reading in court the charge 
or indictment, whereupon the prisoner is asked to 
plead guilty or not guilty. Twelve citizens sat- 
isfactory to both sides are selected as a jury, 
and are sworn to try impartially the case between the 
government as a prosecutor and the defendant. From 
this point on, the procedure resembles that in civil 
cases, and consists of the introduction of evidence, 
the arguments of counsel, the instruction of the judge, 
the deliberation and verdict of the jury, and the 
judgment of the court. 

The verdict of the jury must be unanimous ; and 
if they are unable to agree, a new trial will be ordered. 
If the verdict is "not guilty," ihe prisoner is at once 
discharged, and cannot be again tried for the same 
offense. If found guilty, the defendant's attorney 
may take the case to a higher court, where the points 
of law involved in the case will be reviewed. 

The State constitutions contain numerous provis- 
ions which safeg^rd the rights of a person accused 
of crime. He is entitled to reasonable hail,^ to a 

1 Ezoept for ospiUl oCeiuu when guilt it arideDt, oz tlw pmiunp' 
tion great. 
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ipeedy public tiial before an impartial joiy, and to 
coaosel for his defense. He may testify in bis own 
behalf, bat cannot be compelled to take the p,,^^ . 
stand unless he chooses to do so ; the court ^i?^^ 
will compel the attendance of witnesses whose m iMtam 
testimony he desires; persons who testify '"**" 
against him most do so in his presence. He is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until he is proven guilty ; and 
hie guilt must be proven beyond a reasonable doubt^ 
otherwise the jury will be instructed to render a ver* 
diet of acquittal. 

136. The System of State Courts. Most civil and 
criminal cases arising in the United States are tried 
in the State courts, which usually comprise ntM 
three grades : (1) inferior courts, or those of *"*■• 
lowest grades ; (2) intermediate courts, or those with 
general power to try most cases ; and (3) supreme 
courts, or those of last resort. 

The courts of lowest grade include those presided 
nver by justices of the peace in rural districts, and 
the police and other municipal courts in the 1,1,11,, 
cities. These courts are established in every ""^ 
local community, each township having its justice of 
the peace, and each city its municipal and police 
courts. In them are tried petty offenses f^ainst law 
and o<^er, and disputes over property or contracts 
which involve only a small amount of money. 

The intermediate or county courts are the ordinary 
tribnnals for the trial of civil and criminal cases.. 
Parties who are not satined with the judg- ] 
ment of the inferior courts usually may carry ' 
their cases up to the coun^ court for decision by a 
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higher authority. The ooanly courts also try for the 
first time the great numher of cases which are too im* 
portant to be heard by inferior courts. 

The third and highest State court is the supreme 
court, which meets at the State capital. It consists of 
n*n. from three to nine judges, whereas one judge 
■muMBR presides over the lower courts. Cases of suffi- 
cient importance may be carried up to the supreme 
court for final decision ; ' and some very important 
cases may he tried there in the first instance, without 
being taken through the lower courts. 

The supreme court has the important power of de- 
ciding whether a law passed by the legislature is in 

accordance with the State constitution. If it 
tuuutr m finds that this is not the cnse, it declares the 

law unconstitutional, or of no effect ; for the 
coDStitution is the supreme law of the State, and what- 
ever con'flicts with it is null and void. 

In addition to the three grades of courts described, 
^Mtai many States have a special court in each 
••■* county, called tbe probate or surrogate's 
court. This tribunal has jurisdiction over the prob- 
ate of wills, the appointment of administrators and 
guardians, and the care o£ the estates of wards. 

137- Judges of State Courts. The judges of the 
lower courts are elected by the voters in each local 

community, for a term varying from two to 
torn, taA four years, bupreme court justices are gen- 
**^ eraHy elected by the voters of the entire 
State, and serve for a term which averages about 
* In emeptional a«sw (where m tuktionkl Uw, treaty, or the aatioMtl 
eonatitution U involved), tbe deeisioniof the State ■utmuw aonrt nmj 
b* revieired by the Sopreme Court at tho United States. 
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n^t yean.* Salaries are small in comparison with 
tlie income of prominent attorneys, bo that the honor 
of the office is chiefly relied on to secure judges of 
ability. 

No office in our government is of greater importance 
tiiao the judiciary. If judges are ignorant or corrupt^ 
our whole plan of goveniment fails ; for the 
eonrts have final decision upon the meaning etji 
of the laws, and upon all qnestions of indi- 
vidnal rights. If men feel t^at they cannot obtain 
justiceinthe courts, disorder and revolntioD are almost 
certain to follow. 

It is customary to elect judges on party tickets, ai 
die other State of&cers are chosen. This practice is 
unfortunate, for the judge should not owe his nomina- 
tion or election to any political party. We have had 
instances in our history where a corrupt party machine 
has controlled judges, and compelled diem to do its 
bidding. This would not have occurred had the judges 
owed their election to the people, rather than to a party 
&ctaon. But as a rule, our judges have refused to be 
controlled by parties or individuals. G^iMally th^ 
have set a high standard of that impartial, fearless, 
and upright conduct which must characterize tht 
judiciary, unless our government is to be a failure. 

1 In MiMifiTiiincittrr. New Hftmpshire, aod Rhods laUnd, rapmna 
•oort jn»tieefl wa appointed for lite ; eUewber« the tarm rangei froM 
two jawi in Vermont to twontj-ona jean in Penntylvauiib 
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QUBSTIONS FOR rNVESTIGATION 

1. When, by whom, and nnder what oirenoutances wu the eon 
■titntion of yonr State made F 

2. Was it ratified by popnlar rote? Why should the people rote 
upon this question? 

3. How many eoostitntions has year State had in all 7 Has any 
Tvoposed eonstitntion ever been rejected by the voters ? 

A Bow many smendments hsTe been added to yonr State eon- 
Stitntion ? 

6. Describe in detail the method by which yoor State constita* 
tioa may be amended, giving (a) the method of proposing 
amendments, and (b) the method of ratification. 

6. What 18 the official name of yonr State Ipgistatnre ? Of each 
house? How many members in eaoh house? What are the 
qualifications for membership? 

7. For what term are members of yonr legislatare chosen P 
What salary do they receive ? Is the senate a continnona 
body? 

& Does your district frequently r«tnm the same members to the 
legislature, or is rotation in office cnstomary? Who are the 
present members from yoor district? To which political party 
do they belong ? Which party has a majority in yoor legifr- 

ft How often does yonr legislature meet P Is the length of the 
session limited by the constitntion ? 

10. How many committees in each branch of yonr legislature ? 
Name the most important ones. 

11. Organize your class into a house of the State legislature, and 
draw ap and pass a bill in dae form. (If possible obtain the 
assistance of your local representative.) 

12 Hake a list of the chief subjects with which your State legis- 
lature may deal. Compare this with the list of subjects over 
which a city council or town-meeting has anthority. 

IS. Give the term, qualifications, and salary of the governor ot 
your State. 

14. Is the governor of your State eligible for a succeeding term? 
If BO, is reflection customary? 

15. Are eandidates for governor in your State nominated at 
primaries or l^ conventions ? When does the State election 
occur? 

16. What officers may yonr govemer ai^xnut ? Is the consent of 
the Senate necessary? 
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17. Enuniiie tbe proviaioni of y onr State constitatiaD coDC«TDiiig 
the gavetaor's le^rislktira powers, including hia power (a) to 
convene the legislatare in extra seuion, and to adjourn it nnder 
certain conditions ; (6) to recommeiid legiBlation ; (e) to veto 
legislative acts. 

18> How may the governor's veto be overcome in y onr State P 

19. Has the governor of yonr State had occasion to call out the 
militia within recent years ? If ao, under what circnmatanees 7 

20. Who would saeeeed the governor in the event of a vacancy 
in this office ? 

21. In most commonwealths the seven principal ezecative offi- 
cers are the governor, lientenantgoyemor, secretary of State, 
toeasnrer, anditor or comptroller, attorney-general, and snper* 
intendent of edacation. Prepare an outline giving tlie follow- 
ingfacta concerning each of these ofBcers in yonr State : how 
chosen, term, qnalificationg, salary, duties, bow removed. 

22. Name the several grades of courts in your State, beginning 
with tbe lowest. 

23. Do yon favor aj^intment or election of judges ? Short oi 
long terms ? Give reasons. 

24. Describe the kind of man who yon think would make a good 



judge. 
V What a 



X are the advantages and defects of trial by jury ? 
I. In yonr oommnni^ what court has jurisdiction over misde' 
meanors ? Over felonies ? 

27. Describe the first steps in a crinunal action nnder the laws of 
TOUT eommonwealth 7 

28. How is the grand jury chosen 7 Of how many citizens do« 
it consist P What does it do? 

29. Ezpliun the importance of jnry trial to one aeoosed of 

30. Grive aiguments for and gainst capital punishment. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

0OW THE EZPEinilES OF OOVBBNUENT ASS HBT 

138. How Government pays its Bills. In previoos 
chapters ve have seen the important services which 
ffnvnmtBt government performs to aid the individual 
J^^^UI^i^and to promote the public welfare. These 
*"** servicea involve vast expenditures, and the 
cost must come, directly or indirectly, from the 
pockets of the citizens. It comes from the wages of 
the poorest laborer, as weU as from the income of the 
capitalist ; from the earnings of the professional and 
business man, from the salaries of those who are emr 
ployed, from the income of all the people. It is paid 
by means of taxes, which may be defined as compul' 
BOry contributions of wealth levied upon individuall 
in order to meet the expenses of government. 

139. Need of HonestyandEconomyiaGovenuneut 
Expenditures. Everyone is eager to have his share of 
the services which government provides — the public 
fhHtofdu. schools, the libraries and parks, the streets 
J^J^ and highways, the protection of the police 
*">*'^ and firemen; but as a nile, men are not so 
eager to contribute their share toward the cost of 
providing these services. People usually grumble a 
good deal about taxes, and pay them grudgingly; 
but they have no real cause for complaint provided 
government performs it work with economy and ^ 
flciency. But if public money is wasted, the taxpayers 
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Iiave a right to object. If dishonest oontractois do 
poor work for the city, and incompetent city of&ciab 
accept and pay for this work, the entire community 
is being cheated. Hence all government ezpenditnros 
should be carefully scrutinized; public contracts 
should be let to the lowest bidder who will do the 
work well; honest and competent men should be 
chosen for the management of the city's business, so 
that it may be carried on with the same efBciency 
ikat successful private enterprises are managed. IE 
this is not done, the taxpayers have only themselves 
to blame; for ours is a representative government. 
and the people are responsible for the character of 
the men who hold public office. 

140. Taxes must be authorized by the People. Our 
for^thers waged a successful revolution to estab- 
lish the principle that taxation and repre- ocwfidtkB 
sentation must go hand in hand ; for other- j^H^^ 
wise taxation is oppression. The taxes which 
Great Britain levied on her colonies in America were 
not heavy or burdensome ; but the colonists consid- 
ered them unjust because they were not represented 
in the British parliament. The principle that taxes 
shall be levied only with the consent of the people, 
^ven through their representatives, is older than the 
American Revolution. It dates back to Runnymede, 
where the victorious barons compelled King John to 
recognize, as a fundamental principle of English lib- 
er^, that taxes may be levied only with the consent 
of Parliament.* 

< Uagna CJuaiM, or Th« Onftt Charter, tigaei by King John in 
1216, wu th.1 flnt gTMt Bill of Righti in Engluh UmXotj. 
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Upon this priociple of taxation by the people our 
goTemment was founded. Our national constitution 

^^ authorizes Congress to levy taxes, bat pro- 
■asnin- vides that all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives, 
f^ich is chosen directly by the people. The same 
principle prevails in onr State and local gOTemments. 
State taxes are levied by the State legislature, local 
taxes by city councils and county commissioners, all 
elected directly by the people. Thus in our national. 
State, and local governments, the power to tax is 
lodged with the representatives of the people; in 
other words, the people tax themselves. 

141. Evasion of Taxes. Hence a man who tries to 
evade his taxes is not cheating that intangible thing 
Aitfinita ^^<=li ws f^ &o^^™™6°* S ^6 *s really cheat- 
akMto* ing his neighbors and fellow citizens. He is 
'**"" accepting the benefits of community life 
while seeking to avoid its burdens. If a number of 
boys should club together to build a tennis court, 
and then, after it is bailt, two or three of them 
should refuse to contribute their share, you would at 
once say that these boys ought not to play on tiie 
tennis court. In the same position is the man who 
accepts the benefits of government, and then tries to 
evade his share of the cost. 

14a. TaxespioportionedtoAbflitytopay them. How 
much taxes ought each individual to pay? 
mtuiA This depends apoo how much wealth a man 
totkdi has, for you will readily agree that a man 
*"*"" whose income is $1000 a year ought not to 
pay as large a tax as one whose income is $10,000. 
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Id every case, taxes should be levied in proportion to 
the individual's ability to paj them; and the measure 
of this ability is the amount of property that he owns. 

143. Purposes for which Governments expend 
Money. The total amount raised by taxation for our 
national, State, and local governments is about 
eight billion dollars each year. Of this im- au.t».»aA 
mense sum, the national government expends 
about forty-three per cent; the State governments, 
eleven per cent; while local expenditures, or those of 
cities, counties, and townships, comprise aboat for^- 
six per cent of the totaL 

Of the federal expenditures, about seventy per cent 
are for military purposes; that is, they are due to the 
cost of the army, navy, and pensions. Fen- witiwii ti- 
sions are classed as mUitary expenditures be- s*^*"^ 
cause they are occasioned by past wars ; while the 
expenditures tor the army and navy represent prepar 
ration for possible wars. Thus of every dollar that the 
national government takes from the citizens in taxes, 
seventy-two cents are expended for war, or prepa- 
ration for war. This immense burden upon taxpayers 
is one of the strongest arguments in favor of inte^ 
national arbitration as a substitnte for war in settling 
disputes among nations. 

The principal expenditures of State governments 
are for the maintenance of the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments ; for educational, aipnu. 
charitable, and penal institutions (as State S^^. 
universities, asylums for the blind, the insane "■»"•• 
and feeble-minded, and prisons) ; for State buildings 
and pnblic works ; and for interest on the pnblio debt 
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Local govemments bear the heavy expense of schools 
and libraries, poor relief, roads and bridges ; while in 
itMiM- addition, cities expend la^ sums for police 
iNiiiHH 2Q J g^ protection, for the construction of 
Taterworka, street paving and sewers, and for the 
maintenance of public parks and playgrounds. 

144. ClassHtottion of Taxes. We have seen that 
taxes are compulsory contributiona levied in order to 
^^^^ defray the expenses of government. They 

may be classified as direct and indirect. Di- 
rect taxes are those which are levied immediately and 
directly upon the persons who are to bear the burden 
of the tax. For example, a tax on land or on house- 
hold belongings is a direct tax, since it is borne by 
the person against whom the tax is assessed. Other 
examples of direct taxes are poll taxes, torporation 
taxes, and taxes upon inheritances and incomes. Di- 
rect taxes form the chief source of income for our 
State and local governments. 

Indirect taxes are those levied upon commodities 
before they reach the consumer. The man who pays 
jrttj m» the tax in the first instance is not the tax 
*"" bearM, since the tax is nltimately paid by the 
consumer in the form of a higher price. For example, 
a tax on goods imported from abroad is first paid by 
the importer ; but he adds the amount of the tax to 
the price of the goods, so that the consumer who af- 
terwards purchases the goods pays the tax. From in- 
direct taxes (customs duties and excises), the national 
government derives nearly all its revenue. 

145. The General Property Tax. The most import- 
ant tax levied by the State and local governments iff 
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the general property tax, which furnishes ahont three 
fonrths of their total revenues. This tax is i,mm«i 
levied upon real estate, consiating of lands !^^^^ 
and buildings ; and upon personal propertyj »iw«rti 
including furniture, jewelry, money, hoods, stocks, and 
other forms of movable property. It is called a gen- 
eral property tax, because in theory it is levied upon 
all the property, real and personal, belonging to th« 
jreaidents of the community. In practice, the largest 
and most valuable portion of personal property es- 
capes this tax; for notes, stocks, bonds, and other 
forms of credit can be readily concealed from the 
assessor. Probably less than one fifth of the entire 
amount of personal property is reached ander the 
general property tax ; and many States now endeavor 
to tax this form of wealth by other means^ as ve shall 
Bee. 

146. Assessment Before the general property tax 
can be levied, an assessment or valuation must be 
made of all the property within the commnn- 

ifj, so that each person may be taxed accord- mt* ua 
ing to the valne of the property that he 
owns. A looal tax assessor is usually elected in each 
rural township or city ward. This official inspects the 
property of each person in his district, and assesses 
its valne. To aid in this work of assessment, each tax- 
payer may be required to make out, under oath, a 
written inventory or declaration of all his taxable 
property, and its value. 

147. EqaaUzation. The actual or market value of 
property is a difficult matter to determine ; hence the 
'nlnationB of local assessors may vary widely, evoi in 
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the aame eoonty. One assessor may place a high val- 

„ ^ uation upon the property of his district, 

another may assess property at only one half 
or two thirds of its retd value. Or the same 
assessor may place too high a valuation apon one man's 
property as compared with that of his neighbor. This 
would work injostice, for some persons would then 
pay more, others less, thaD their share of taxes. Ta 
correct these inequalities, there is a county board of 
equalization in each county, which reviews and coz^ 
rects the work of the local assessors. Individuals who 
believe that their property has been unfairly assessed 
may appear before this board, and ask to have the 
assessment corrected. 

In order that each county may bear its fair burden 
_^ of State taxes, a State board of equalization 

d *t*aitaB- is appointed, which reviews and adjusts the 
valuations fixed by the county boards. 
148. How the General Pn^»erty Tax is levied in 
Cities. Let us suppose that all the property of tiie 
__ city has been assessed, and that the city coun- 
nuaitixt- cil has determined the amount of money 
needed to run the government during the 
ensuing year. The next step is to fix the rate of taxa- 
tion; that is, to ascertain the per cent of taxes which 
must be levied upon each dollar's worth of taxable 
property. This is fonnd by dividing the amount of 
money to be raised by the total assessed value of 
properly within the city. For example, if the total 
assessment in a city is $200,000,000, and the ex- 
penditures of the city government are estimated at 
$2,000,000, the rate of taxation will be $2,000,000 
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£vided b; $200,000,000, which gives .01, or one per 
cent.^ Hence the taxpayer who owns property as- 
sessed at $5,000 most coDtribnte one per cent of that 
sum, or fifty dollars, toward the ezpenaea of the city 
govemmeDt. 

The amount of revenae to be levied for county 
purposes is fixed by the county commissioners, that 
for State purposes by the State legislature. B«wMn« 
The rates for county and for State purposes SS5m 
are then determined by dividing the amount "^ 
of revenue needed by the total assessment of property 
within the county, or within the State, as the case 
may be. 

Accordingly, the oity^ property owner pays his city 
tax rate, plus the county rate, plus the State rate. He 
pays the entire tax to the county treasurer,' usually in 
two installments. This official then distributes to the 
city and State treasurers their share of the funds. 

Taxes not paid before a certain time become delin- 
quent, and a penalty of from five to fifteen i 
per cent, besides interest, is added to the ' 
amount of the tax. If the tax continues unpaid, the 
property may be sold by the sheriff to satisfy the 
claim. 

Some kinds of property are exempt from taxation. 
For example, no tax is levied on school buildings, the 
courthouse, or other property which belongs , 
to the public. Hospitals and other charitable ' 
institutions, and churches, are likewise exempt, being 

* Ontbe UzbillMnttoeach tani»j«r,tiienitaugMienll7axpi«M«d 
In tailU. For enmpla, the rata of ana per eent w«nld be ten mill* on 
•wih dollftr'a worth of taxable propvrtj. 

' Or to the oit; treasarei, m the owe maj be. 
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organized not for profit, but to do work which is of 

genwal public benefit. 

A small amount of personal property (usually a 
few hundred doUars) is exempt for each individual, 
so that persons who own very little property shall 
not be taxed on their few belongings. 

149. Cofporatlon <a Busuess Taxes. Several States 
derive a lai^ part of their revenue from taxes on 
corporations, the chartered companies which 
carry on most of our business nowadays. As 
a rule, the general property tax does not reach the 
shares of stock owned by individuals in a corporation ; 
but this same wealth can be reached by a tax levied 
directly upon the coiporatioD, based upon its capital 
stock or its ^nmi^l earnings. Bank deposits, for 
example, can be reached by means of a tax levied 
against the bank as a oorporation ; whereas most in- 
dividual depositors fail to include bank accounts in 
the declaration of their taxable property. 

I jo. Licenses. Local governments, especially in 
cities, derive a large amount of revenue from licenses 
paid by taxicab drivers, peddlers, and pawnbrokers. 
These licenses are generally intended to restrict busi- 
ness which requires considerable police regulation, 
as in the case of pawnbrokers; and at the same time 
to secure a revenue for the city government. Other 
licenses are required chiefly for the sake of revenae, 
as those paid by places of public amusement. 

151. Poll or Capitation Taxes. A number of com- 

monwealths still retain the antiquated and 

unjust poll or capitation tax, which is a tax of 

two or three dollars a head, levied upon all male citi- 
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sens over twentf-one years of age. Tbia tax is nnjoBt 
because it lequireB every man, rich or poor, to pay 
the same amonnt, thus ignoring the question of the 
taxpayer's abilily to pay. 

153. Inheritance Taxes. About three fourths of the 
States, as well as our national government, levy in- 
heritance taxes. The rate depends upon the amount 
of the bequest, small sums being exempt or taxed at 
a very low rate, while la^ bequests pay a higher 
rate. Qenerally the rate is lower for a bequest to a 
wife or children than for one made to distant relatives, 
or to persons who are not related by blood to the 
deceased. 

153* Revenues from Munlc^ial MonopoSes. City 
governments which own waterworks, or electric hght 
plants, derive arevenue from these enterprises ^^itti 
through fees or chafes collected from the JII5?j[J!Jj5, 
users. As a rule, the net profit from these >~» 
industries is small, the policy being to make the rates 
only slightly higher than the cost of the service. These 
fees are not taxes, since they are not levied upon al! 
owners of property. They are charges which govern- 
ment, as a business concern, makes to individuals for 
apedal services supplied to them.' 

154. Special Assessm^its. When the city paves a 
street, or builds a sewer system, it is customary to 
cbaige all or a large part of the cost to the owners 
of property on each side of the street. These " special 
assessments " are levied on tbe theory that the adjoin- 

* Other flismpleH of goTemment fees &re thou reqnired for record* 
Ins deeda«indinoFtKa||ea,aaiirt fees, And feesfornKTyiBfelionoiiea. In 
■11 tlieae euet, a tpeoi*! lerrioe is performed bj go /emment tor Um 
mdiridiud who paji the fee. 
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iag property receives most of the benefit of the im- 
provement, and that it should therefore beat most of 
the ttzpense. 

159. TazHtionb^thelTatioiialGoTenunent — Cus- 
toms Duties. The national government derives a con- 
^^ siderable part of its revenues from custonis or 
IMS tatiM import duties, which are taxes levied on goods 
brought to this country from abroad. These 
duties are levied not only as a means of revenue, but 
also to protect domestic manufactures against foreign 
competition. 

Customs or import duties are collected at ports of 
entry located at different points along our boondary. 
^^^ Each importer presents an inventory of the 
HtmamM goods which he has brought from abroad, 
and a statement of their value. The govern- 
ment collector of customs and his assistants then de- 
eide the amount of duty to be paid. If importers place 
a dishonest valuation upon their goods, the govern- 
ment officials may charge a double rate of duties as a 
penalty. On many articles there is a very high tariff, 
so that strict precautions are necessary to prevent 
smuggling. 

The advaoti^ of taxing imports is, that this kind 
of tax is scarcely felt by the people ; for the duties 
unaatm aro paid by the importer, who adds the 
Jf^iJj^ amonnt of the tax to the price of the goods. 
Mtu This may be considered a disadvantage as 
well; for people are more likely to overlook waste 
and extravagance in governnient expenditures, if they 
do not realize t^at they themselves are paying the 
bills. Indirect taxes are not brought to their attentiof, 
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in the same forcible vaj as direct taxes, which the; pay 
directly to the local treasarer ; but they pay the indi' 
rect tax Devertheless, without realiziDg its amount, or 
the burden which it imposes. 

Other objections to import duties are, that these 
taxes are not proportioned to the wealth of the tax- 
payers, but impose an ondne burden npon persons of 
moderate means. Moreover, import duties are an un- 
certain form of tax, likely to yield least when the 
government need is greatest. For example, in time of 
war or industrial depression, foreign trade usually 
declines, and the receipts from import duties decrease 
accordingly. 

156. Ezctees or lateraal Revenue Taxes. An ex> 
cise or internal revenue tax is one levied upon the 
consumption, manufacture, or sale of com- mitnoiM 
modities within a country. Like customs '•'""• 
duties, these taxes are borne by the consumera who 
pay higher prices for the articles taxed. This form 
of tax is levied chiefly npon cigars, cigarettes, and 
tobacco. The rate is made high, since it is considered 
desirable to discourage consumption. 

For the fiscal year 1923, the national government 
rec^ved from internal revenue taxes a total of 
$2,626,000,000. Of this amount, the taxes on in- 
come and excess profits yielded $1,691,000,000. The 
second largest item was the tax on tobacco, $309,- 
000,000; while the revenue from other manufactures 
and products was $163,000,000. Internal revenue 
taxes were also levied on the sale of certain articles 
to consumers, as the tax on automobiles. 

For the collection of excise taxes, the country is 
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divided into a large namber of districts, in each of 
^^^ which there is a collector of internal revenue. 
atmiM The duties are paid by means of reyeDoe 
stamps, which mnat be purchased from the 
govemment and pasted on each anit of the com- 
modity. If you ezatniae a cigar box, yon will see that 
these stamps are pasted on in snoh a way as to be 
broken when the box is opened. 

Excise taxes can be increased readily in time of 
war, and many additional articles taxed. For example, 
during the Civil War, in the Spanish-American War, 
and in the War of 1917, Congress levied stamp tuces 
on checks, telegrams, and express receipts, besides 
heavy taxes on almost every form of indnstry. 

157. MisceDaneouB National Taxes. During the 
Civil War Congress levied a general income tax, which 
^^ was in force from 1861 to 1872. Again in 
1894, Congress endeavored to levy an income 
tax, but the Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared this tax uncoDstitutional. By a constdtatiDnal 
amendment ratified in 1913, Congress was authorized 
to tax incomes ; and in the same year a law was passed 
taxing incomes above a; certain amonnt. This rate has 
since been increased in order to provide for the large 
increase in federal expenditures. Our present income 
tax applies not only to individuals, bat also to corpo- 
rations, whose "excess business profits" pay a lai^ 
tax into the national treasury. 

The federal govemment has authority to levy direct 
-■ ^ taxes, but they most be in proportion to the 
*"" population of the States, and cannot be based 

tqmn the distribution of wealth. On five different 
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occasiona Oongress has levied direct tuces, the last 
being in 1861. Only a small amount of revenue was 
obtained, and it is unlikely that Congress will again 
make use of this kind of tax. 

158. BoiTOwing Money. In addition to the revenue 
secured by taxation, it ia aometimea necessary for 
governments to meet extraordinary expendi- g,,,^ 
tures by borrowing money. State and local "J?*,^**** 
debts are generally incurred for expensive 0*7 u* 
public works, as electric light plants, water- 
works, street paving, courthousea, schools, and other 
public baildings. These public works will be used 
by many generations of people; it is therefore unjust 
to place the whole burden of their cost upon present' 
day taxpayers. 

Grovernmenta borrow money by issuing bonds, 
which usually bear from four to six per cent interest, 
and run for a long t«rm, generally thirty or fort^ 
years. These bonds are sold at pabUc sale; and since 
the investor is sure of the safety of his money, they 
command a premium except dnring time of war. 

State debts are now decreasing, and a number of 
commonwealths are practically free from debt. On 
the other band, local and city indebtedness nit* ana 
is rapidly increasing, owing to the large '"^•^•« 
number of services which these governments are 
called upon to perform. The total mnnicipal indebt- 
edness throughout the Union is about six times that 
of the State governments. 

The national debt is due chiefly to the wars in 
which the United States has been engaged. Daring 
the Civil War, the national debt readied a total of 
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over two and one half billions. After the war this 

■■ttoui ^^^^ ^^ gradually reduced, until it amooDted 
*""' to about one billion dollars just before we 

entered tbe World War. This g^at conflict made 
necessary loans on a scale never before thought of, 
four great Liberty Loans having been made during 
the war, and a fifth Victory Loan soon after the 
armistice was signed. The total cost of the war to 
the United States, exclusive of loans to our Allies, is 
estimated at $22,000,000,000. Vast as is this indebted- 
ness, the United States has immense resources with 
which to meet its obligations. 



QUESTIONS FOB INVESTIGATION 

1. State which of the following kinds of taxes ue levied in 
yont State : general property tax, mortgage tax, inheritance 
tax, corporation tax, poll or capitation tax, income tax, lieenM 
or bnainesa tax, franehise tax. 

2. What ia the total aaaeBsed valuation of property in your citj 
or county ? What is the tax rate for city, school, connty, and 
State purposes ? Taking the assessed valuation as a basii^ 
figure the atnonnt of revenue which each area would receive 
at the respecdve rates. (A tax bill should be brought to clan 
and used in answering the foregoing.) 

3. Study the method of assessing property and of levying the 
general property tax in your cnmrannity. Compare with the 
process described in the text. 

4. What portion of one's real or personal property is exempt 
from taxation in your State ? What is the reason for the 
exemption ? 

5. Does personal property bear its share of taxation in your 
commanity, or does the greater part of it escape taxation P 
Can yoQ suggest a remedy ? 

6. By whom are taxes assessed in yonr city or coun^? To whom 
paid? 

7. Does the right to vote in your State depend upon the payment 
of any kind of taxes 7 Are all taxpayers voters ? 
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8. What IB the arooont of four State debt 7 Of foarcoantydebt? 
Of yoar city debt? Of your aebool-district debt ? How are 
these debta to be paid 7 How do the amount* of these formi 
of indabtedneu Ulect the preaoDt tax rate ? 

9. For what amount are bonds generally ieaued by your local 
gorerament ? What is the osmI rate of intereat F How are 
the bonds sold ? 

10> For whatparpoaeiaregoTernmentajastifiediiiisBaiDgboadi? 
Is it proper to issae bonds to defray current expenses ? 

11. May the United States goTemment tax legacies ? May a 
State tax imported goods ? 

12. Disonss the arguments in favor of a federal income tax. 

13. May Congress grant to certain individiialB the privilege of 
importing goods free, while eompelliog others to pay doues ? 
Hay CoDgresa provide a lower rate of duties on goods shipped 
to Boeton than on rimUar goods shipped to New York ? 

14. What imports are taxed heavily for the sake of revennn 
only P Doea the chief burden fall on articles of luxury or on 



15. Aceoust for the enormous growUi of gorernmental expendi- 
tures. Is this increase justifbible ? (Beinsch, P. S., Beaaingt, 
pp. 355-369.) 

16. Discuss the reasons given by President Cleveland for his veto 
of the River and Harbor Bill in 1896, (Reinsch, F. S., Bead, 
inga, pp. 369-361.) 

17. May Congress distribute surplus revenue among the States ? 
Has this ever been done ? 

18. What is meant by the statement that bonds are quoted at 106 ? 
At 98 ? Examine your daily papers for the current price of 
United States bonds. How do you account for changes in 
tiiese quotations ? 

19. Get from your school-board officer a copy of this year's 
" bndgeL" Which items are the lai^st ? Point out where to 
economize. Which other items might thus be increased f 
Show how jTou can help your school save, and suggest ways 
of using these savings. 

20. Does your State prepare a budget of its probable expenses? 
How is this prepared 7 

21. Present an ailment for a national budget. 

22. Clip from newspapers or other source an advertisement for 
supplies, or for work to be dons for yonr city. What is meant 
by " letting a contract " to the lowest bidder ? W^ does the 
eity use this method of hiring the work done ? Wliat check 
is nsed to insure honest work ? 
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CHAPTER Xm 

THB OOWfTlTUTlON OF THB UMITHD BTA.TBB 

159. The Second Continental Congress (1775-1781). 
In jour stodj of our national history, joa have 

^^ learned something of the Second Continen- 

ftrfnaa tal Congress, the Bevolutionarj assembly 
which carried on the eventful struggle with 
Great Britain. Each colony sent delegates to this 
Congress, which thus formed a bond of union among 
the thirteen different colonies, making it possible for 
them to act as one country. Throughont the Revolu- 
tion, the Second Continental Congress really exercised 
the powers of a national government. It raised an 
army and a navy, borrowed money, established the 
post^ffice and treasury departments, adopted the De- 
claration of Independence, concluded a treaty of alli- 
ance with France, and later the treaty of peace with 
Great Britain. 

160. Formation of the Confederation GoTemmait 
Aa soon as independence was decided upon (1776), 
AiMCMti t^6 Second Continental Congress drew up a 
"**** plan for a permanent union of the thirteen 
new States, under a form of government called the 
Articles of Confederation. These Articles were finally 
ratified by all the States (March 1, 1781), and con- 
tinued in force from that date until the adoption of 
oar present constitution, about eight years later. The 
government established by the Artides of Confedei^ 
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fttion was not a national government such as ve have 
to-day, with power to enforce its laws and to tax the 
people for its aapport. The States were too jealous of 
their own rights to create a stroog national govern- 
ment ; so they formed a league or confederation in 
which the smalleBt State had as much power as the 
largeBt. 

i6i. Characteristics <^ the Confederatioii Gorem- 
ment Instead of three departments of government, 
execatiTe, legislative, and judicial, tiie pow- ^^^ 
ers <^ this Confederation were exercised by ■■m^wjt 
a Congress of one house, in which each State 
had an equal vote. Since there was no national execu- 
tive, Congress had to depend upon the States to en- 
force its laws. For example. Congress coidd not levy 
taxes upon the individual citizen, and compel him to 
pay them, as our national government does to-day. It 
conld only ask the States to contribute their share 
toward the common expenses ; and since many States 
failed to pay, the Confederation government soon 
became bankrupt.^ Nor could Congress raise soldiers 
by compelling men to serve, as our government did 
in the Civil War, and in the World War. It could 
only request the States for troops, and was helpless 
if the States did not choose to furnish them. Con- 
gress also lacked the power to control commerce by 
means of commercial treaties and trade i^ulations. 
Commerce with foreign nations and among the sev- 
eral States was controlled by the individual common- 
wealths, each of which tried to promote its own trade 

> From 1782 to I7S6, Con^rftsa mnds nqDiaitiona on th« SUtaa 
•moantinx in »11 to 910,000^, of wfaich only about tlfiOOfiOO wu 
Mtullf paid. 
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at the expense of all the rest. Hence State qaarreled 
with State; and foreign goveninients treated the new 
nation with contempt, declining to make treaties with 
a government powerless to enforce them. 

Within the States there was disorder, and some' 
times rebellion. Worthless paper money was issued in 
mmu^ hrge amoants, debts were repudiated, and 
**■"•" in Massachusetts the debtors took up arms 
to prevent the holding of courts. This disorder Con* 
gress was powerless to suppress; indeed Congress 
itself was at one time chased out of Philadelphia by 
a handful of drunken soldiers clamoring for their 
pay. Such were the conditions daring the critical 
period of our history from 1783 to 1787, until at last 
men realized that the Union most be strengthened, 
or give way to a condition of anarchy and civil war. 

163. The Constttutional Convention (1787). Mean- 
time some of America's foremost men, especially 
niutiiou Washington, Hamilton, and Madison, were 
■"*•" striving to form a better system of govemr 
ment. Largely through their efforts, it was finally 
determined to hold a constitutional convention. This 
body was to revise the Articles of Confederation 
BO as to create a government with powers adequate 
to the country's needs. On May 25, 1787, the dele- 
gates to this convention met at Philadelphia, in the 
famous building where the Declaration of Independ- 
ence had been signed twelve years before. Among 
the fifty-five members were many of the greatest 
leaders of the time, including Washington, Madison, 
Hamilton, Franklin, James Wilson, Gouverneor Mof 
ris, Roger Sherman, and Charles Finckney. In view 
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of the experience and ability of its members, the ma^ 
nitude of the task before them, and their splendid 
achievement, the Constitational Convention may be 
regarded as the most notable assembly which has ever 
met in this country. 

163. Organization and Proceedings. The convention 
organized by selecting George Washington ^^^^ 
as presiding officer. It was decided that all om 
outeidera should be excluded from the sessions, 
and that each State should have one vote, as in the 
Confederation Congress. 

The first contest arose over the question whether 
a strong national government should be created. 
Many of the delegates wished to amend the Articles 
of Confederation, giving Congress somewhat larger 
powers, but leaving the States supreme in most mat- 
ters, as before. Some delegates desired to temporize 
in order to please the people. Washington pat an end 
to the temporizing policy in these memorable words : 
"If, to please the people, we offer what we ourselves 
disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our work? 
Let us raise a standard to which the wise and the 
honest can repair ; the event is in the hand of G-od." 
After some discussion, the attempt to revise the Arti- 
cles of Confederation was abandoned. The conven- 
tion determined to create a national government, 
consisting of executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments ; and this government was to have all the 
powers necessary to carry on its work. 

164. The Compromise over Representation. It was 
readily agreed that the national legfislature or Congress 
•honld consiat of two houses ; but there was a long 
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and earnest debate over die method by Trhicb the 
,,„„Mi States should be represented in this body. 
J^*^ The large States insisted that representation 
"■■*** in each branch of Congress should be propoi^ 
tioned to population, while the small States demanded 
equal representation in both houses^ regardless o£ the 
size of the State. Neither side would yield, aud for a 
time it seemed likely that this dispute would wreck 
the couTention. Finally the compromise plan sug- 
gested by Sherman of Connecticat was adopted, the 
agreement being called the Connecticat Compromise. 
In the lower house of Congress each State was to be 
represented in proportion to its population, while in 
the upper house the States were to be equally repre- 
sented, each having two Senators. 

165. Regulation of Commerce and the Slave Trade. 
A second compromise was necrasary in order to recon- 
cile the views of the delegates from the slaveholding 
States with those from commercial New England. The 
commercial States desired to give the nataonal gov 
emment power to regulate commerce; but the shtve- 
holdiug States feared that this power, if granted, 
might be used to prohibit the slave trade. Finally it 
was agreed that Congress should have power to regu- 
late commerce, bat that the slave trade should not 
be prohibited prior to 1808. 

166. Election and Term of President Many^ther 
compromises and modifications were necessary before 
the convention could complete its work. Originally 
it had been agreed that the President should be chosen 
by Congress for a term of seven years. Fearing tiutt 
this plan would make the executive a mere agent oi 
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Congress^ the conventioD finally determined that the 
President should be chosen by the Electoral College 
for a term of four years. 

167. Con^etumof theConTentiott'sWork. At last, 
after four months of deliberatioD, the convention 
completed its great task; and on September 17, 1787, 
the new constitation was signed by thirty-nine dele- 
gates. As the members were affixing their signatares, 
Franklin pointed toward the presiding ofiBcer's chair, 
on the back of which was painted a half-sun, and re- 
marked to those near him that painters foand it diffi- 
cult to distinguish in their art between a rising and 
a setting sun. "I have," he declared, "often and 
oftsn, in the course of this session . . . looked at 
that behind the president without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting. But now I have the 
happiness to know that it is a rising and not a setting 
sun." 

168. Tbe Contest over Ratification. The new con- 
stitution was not to become effective unless ratified 
by at least nine of the thirteen States ; and as soon 
as it was published, the contest over ratification com- 
menced. The opponents of the constitution declared 
that it gave too much power to the national govern- 
ment at the expense of the States, and that its adop- 
tion would sound the death knell of popular liberty. 
The Federalists, as the supporters of the new consti- 
tution styled themselves, defended the proposed plan 
with great ability, pointing to existing conditions as 
an unanswerable argument in favor of a stronger gov- 
ernment. The Delaware Convention was the first to 
ratify the constitntioa (December 6, 1787). Others 
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soon followed, and after acme delay the ninth States 
New Hampshire, accepted the constitution (June 21, 
1788), thus insuring its adoption. Yii^oia and New 
York soon brought the number up to eleven ; while 
North Carolina and Rhode Island gave a tardy and 
reluctant assent in 1789 and 1790, respectively. 

x6i>. Inauguration of the New Gorermnent The 
first Wednesday in March, 1789, was fixed as the 
date for inaagorating the new government, and the 
city of New York was chosen as the tempon^ capi- 
tal. Summoned by unanimous vote to the presidency, 
George Washington left his beautiful country home 
at Mount Vernon to take up the heavy responsi- 
bilities of his office. On Apnl 30, 1789, in the pre- 
seuce of a vast multitude of people, he was inaugur- 
ated President, and the new government was fairly 
launched on its course. 

170. Constitutional Amendments. To the original 
constitution framed in 1787, nineteen amendments 
ntBfflri l»a™ 8">ce been added. The first ten of these 
"•^ are known as the bill of rights, because they 
are designed to secure the rights and liberties of the 
individual against government oppression. Freedom 
of religion, of speech, and of the press, and the right 
of petition, are assured. Arbitrary arrest, unreason- 
able searches or seizures, the quartering of soldiers in 
private houses, and the taking of private properly 
without just compensation, are prohibited. The right 
of trial by jury is guaranteed, and excessive bail, ex- 
cessive fines, and cruel and unusual punishments are 
alike forbidden. 

The eleventh amendment relates to tlie jnxisdictioD 
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^>f die federal courts. The twelfth changed the method 
of electing the President. The thirteenth otkw 
amendment abolishes slavery, the fourteenth •«■*«■'■ 
makes the negro a citizen, and the fifteenth forbids 
the States to deny him the right to Tote "on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude." 
The sixteenth amendment gives Congress the power 
to levy an income tax. The seventeenth provides for 
the election of United States Senators by the voters 
of each State, instead of by the State legislature. The 
eighteenth prohibits the manufacture and sale of intox- 
icatiDg liquor. The nineteenth amendment grants 
the ballot to women on equal terms with men. 

i7i. Metiiod of Amending tiie Constitutkm. These 
amendments were adopted by one of the two methods 
which the constitution provides for its amendment. 
They were first proposed by Congress, a two-thirds 
vote of each house being neceBsary,and afterwards rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three fourths of the States. 

The original constitution has also been modified 
by the broad interpretation placed upon its provisions 
by the Supreme Court, which has expanded the au- 
thority of the national government to keep pace with 
the wonderful industrial development of our country. 

173. The Federal S3rstem. Our government, as we 
have seen, is a federal one. We have forty-eight 
States, each having its own State government .^^^ 
charged with important duties and powers; nimtatk* 
while all of the States are united to form a 
national government, exercising powers relating to 
the welfare of the nation as a whole. The States are as 
essential to the Union as the fingers to the hand; and 
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the Union is equally eisential to the States. The fed< 
eral plan of government has been compared to the 
solar system, the national government resembling the 
sun, and the States the planets, each moving in its 
respective orbit. 

Hence it follows that the States have duties toward 
the national government, as well as toward one aD-> 
saiiMri other; and the national government, in turn, 
**"* has obligations toward the several States. 
One of the duties of every State is to remain a meni'* 
her of the Union : in other words, oois is "an inde* 
structible Union composed of indestructible States.** 
Also, the States are under obligation to maintain a 
militia over which the national government ezerciseB 
certain powers of control. They also have the duty 
and privilege of electing Senators, Representatives, 
and presidential electors, thus helping to cany on the 
national government. 

Toward one another the States have certain duties, 
the most important of which is that of tztrar 
dition, OT the giving up of persons charged 
with crime to the authorities of the State where the 
crime was committed. 

The national government has important obligations 
toward the individual States. It guarantees 
every State a republican form of government, 
' and will protect each against foreign invar 
sion, or domestic violence which the State authoritieii 
are unable to suppress. 

i?3. Powers of National and State GovemmMits. 
The constitution vests in the national , govemmeni 
those powers which are essentially national in char 
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aotsr, leaving the States in control of all other mftt> 
ten. Thus the national goyemment has nautinui 
charge of loreign relations, inoluding the JJIJ^J" 
light to make treaties, to send and receive ""*** 
ambassadors, to declare war, and to make peace. Con- 
trol of commerce with foreign nations and among 
the Bereral States, is another important power belong- 
ing to the national government. Congress likewise 
has power to coin mon^, to establish a postal system, 
to make laws oo the subject of naturalization, to con- 
trol territories and public lands, to maintain an army 
and navy, to grant copyrights and patents, to borrow 
money, and to levy taxes for the support of the 
national government. All of these powers are ex^ 
pressly granted in the federal constitution ; and we 
see that all of them are powers which should be pei^ 
formed by the national government, since they affect 
tiie welf^ of the entire country. 

To the States, on the other hand, are left mftttora 
of more local concern, including education, 
local government, regulation of contracts, of stitttoT. 
marriage and divorce, commerce wholly within 
a State, laws against crime, and taxation for the sup- 
port of State and local governments. 

In the federal constitution are placed important 
prohibitions on the national government, as well as 
upon the State governments. The object of _^^^,„^ 
these prohibitions is to prevent encroachment 
by one government upon the sphere of the other, or 
upon the rights of the individual. For example, Con* 
gress may not tax exports, or grant titles of nobility, 
or sstabUsh or prohibit any form of religion ; nor 
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may any State levy a tax upon imports, or coin money, 
or eBtablisb or allow slavery, 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What temporary nnloDs were formed among the American 
colonist prior to 1781 ? 

2. Which body exerciBed greater aathority, tlie Seeond Con^ 
nental Congreaa or the Congress under Uie Articles of Con- 
federation ? 

8. What were the caoses of armed resistance to Great Britua 
us set forth in the Declaration adopted by the Second Con- 
tinental CongresB ? (MacDonald, William, j90^ec/2)i>eumente, 
I, pp. 374-381.) 

i. What great territorial ordinance was adopted by Gongren 
under the Articles of Confederation ? 

5. Discuss the reasons which made a new constitution imperatiTe. 
(The Federalist, ros. iv, xvi, xxi, xxn.) 

6. Ditcnss the efforts to amend the Articles of Confederation- 
(Klaye, P. L., Readings, pp. 39-44.) 

7. Which were the " small States " at the time of the Conatitn- 
tional Convention? 

8. Explain how the constitution corrected the chief defecta of 
the governmeot under the Articles of Confederation. 

9. Was the compromise on the subject of representation a fur 

10. Prepare a report upon the contest over ratification. (Landon, 
J. S., Conttttutional History of the United States, pp. 89- 
124.) 

11. Is the process of amending the federal constitntion too diffl> 
cult ? Give your reasons. 

12. Give an account of the election of 1800, and expltun why 
the twelfth amendment was necessary. 

13. Prepare a report upon the adoption of the thirteenth, foDV> 
teenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth amendments. 

14. Explain fnlly how the federal government brings its authoih 
ity to bear directly upon individuals. Contrast this with tbs 
condition under the Articles of Confederation. 

16. Explain the reason for giving the national {government eoD* 
trol of eaeh of the subiects enumerated in Section 173. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OONGBBSS AND ITS WOBK 

1^4. Our National Capital. Doubtless some of yoa 
have visited the beantiful city on tbe banks of tbe 
Potomac vhicb is the capita! of the pation ; n* ouitat 
and all of you know in whose honor this city *'''"** 
was named. Of the magnificent public buildingu to 
be seen here, tbe most imposing is the Capitol, a mas- 
sive structure of iron and marble built on the crest of 
a bill, and covering an area of over three acres. Sur- 
mounting the Capitol is an immense dome, two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight feet in height, with a cupola 
from which you may view the entire city, and see the 
distant mountains between which flow the placid waters 
of the Potomac. On the top of this dome is the Statue 
of Liberty, a female figure in bronze, holding In the 
right hand a sheathed sword, the left resting on a 
shield and a victor's wreath. Over either end of the 
Capitol building a flag raised in the daytime, or a 
brilliant light in the dome at night, indicates that 
Congress, the legislature of the nation, is in session. 

The Senate chamber is in the north wing of the 
Capitol building, while the great hall of the House 
of Representatives occupies the south wing. _^^^ 
The Senate chamber is the smaller, since scukmI 
there are only two Senators from each State, 
or ninety-six in all. The Hall of the House of Repre* 
sentatives is large enough to accommodate four hon* 
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dred and thirty-fiTe members, for in this body the 
States are represented according to population. In 
the Senate chamber, members occupy desks with re- 
volving chairs. Members of the House of B«presen- 
tatives are now seated on benches, as in the British 
House of Commons. Around all four sides of each 
hall are immense galleries for visitors. 

175. Con^toshion (^ tbe Senate. It may seem 
strange to you that Nevada with a population of 
B,uii«n- 77)^7 should have two Senators, while the 
■*"*■ great State of New York with over ten mil- 
lion people should be represented by tke same number. 
This equality of representatioD in the Senate is the 
result of a great historic compromise, necessary in 
order to secure the consent of the smaller States to 
the adoption of our federal constitution. Since the 
oonstitntion provides that no State may be deprived 
of its equal representation without its own consent, 
this is a permanent and onohangeable feature of qui 
government. 

176. The Election of Semitors. The voters of each 
State elect the two Senators who represent that State 
in the Senate, or upper house of Congress. The seven- 
teenth amendment, adopted in 1913, established this 
method of election. Before that time. Senators were 
chosen by the legislatures of their respective States. 
The framers of the constitution believed that better 
men would be cfaoBen in this way. But there were 
serious objections to the method of indirect election. 
If there were three candidates for the office, it some- 
times happened that no one of them could secure a 
majority vote in the legislature. The result was a 

CooqIc 
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** deadlock," or failnre to elect. For many jears, 
pnblic sentdment demanded that Senators be chosen 
directly by the voters ; and finally m 1!)13, the con- 
stitation was amended so as to briiig about this re- 
sult. 

177. Term and Qualifications of Senators. Sena- 
tors are chosen for a term of six years, whereas Eepre- 
sentatives serve for but two years. The terms of one 
third of the Senators expire every two years, so that 
the Senate is a continuous body. In order to be a 
Senator, one must b« at least thirty yean of age ; the 
average age of the members is about fifty-five years. 
A Senator must have been a citizen of the United 
States for nine years, and must be an inhabitant of 
tbe State from which he is chosen. 

178. Powers (rf tiie Senate. The Senate shares 
with tbe House all the work of lawmaking, for no 
measure can become a law without the con- j 
sent of both branches. In addition to this ' 
legislative power, the Senate has two special or execu- 
tive powers, which it shares with the President : these 
are the power to confirm treaties, and to pass upon 
important executive appointments. 

The President makes treaties with other countries, 
but he must submit them to the Senate for 
approval ; and no treaty becomes binding nn- tm ai tM- 
less ratified by a favorable vote of two thirds **** 
of the Senators. This gives the Senate considerable 
control over our foreign relations. 

Moreover, the Senate's approval is necessary in the 
ease of all important appoinhuents made by the Presi- 
dent — such as cabinet ofEcers, ambassadors, federal 
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judges, consols, collectors of customs and iatemal 
revenae. When the President is ready to 
upiUt- toake an appointment to one of these offices, 
he sends the name of the person he has se- 
lected to the Senate ; and a nLajoritj vote of that body 
is necesaaiy to confirm the appointment. In coDsider* 
ing treaties and appointments, the Senate meets in 
secret or " ezecutiTe " session ; the galleries are cleared 
and the doors closed, in order that members may 
express themselrra with entire freedom. 

179. The Electkm of Representatives. The House 
of Bepresentatives, often simply called the House, is 
a macfa larger body than the Senate. Its memhers are 
chosen by the voters in the congressional districts into 
which each State is divided. The number of Kepre- 
sentatives to which a State is entitled depends npon 
its population as ascertained by the federal census. 
Thus we find that Pennsylvania, with a population of 
8,720,159, has thirty-six Representatives; Missouri, 
with 3,403,547, hu sixteen Representatives; and New 
Hunpshire, with 443,083 people, is represented by two 
members. 

Once in ten years after the federal census is taken, 
each State is divided by its l^islature into as many 
districts as the number of Representatives 
•lauiii^ to which the State is entitled. These dis- 
tricts must be as nearly equal in population 
as possible ; at the present time each district contains 
about 210,000 people. Sometimes State legislatures 
draw the district lines unfiurly, so as to give a parti- 
san advant^e to the political party in control of the 
l^islatore. This practice of arranging districts, so as 
C,n«lc 
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to give one party more members than it really de« 
serves, is called gerrymandering. 

i8o. Tenn and Qualifications of Representatires. 
Kepresentatives are elected for two years, just one 
third as long as the term of Senators. To be eligible 
to the office, one moat be at least twenty-five years of 
age. He or she most have been a citizen of the United 
States for seven years, and must be an inhabitant of 
the State from which he is chosen. Custom having 
almost the force of law requires that a member shall 
reside in the district which he represents. 

z8i. Privileges and Disabilities of Congressmen. 
Senators and Representatives receive the same com- 
pensation for their services. The annual salary is now 
$10,000, with an additional allowance for clerk hire, 
stationery, and traveling expenses. 

Members of Congpress are not allowed to hold any 
other federal ofBce while serving in Congress ; nor 
may they be appointed to any office which was created 
during their membership in Congress, or the salary of 
which was increased during their term. 

183. Special Powers of the House of Represent- 
atives. The House of Representatives has two special 
powers which are not shared by the Senate. First, all 
bills for raising revenue must originate in this body, 
which represents the voters more directly than the 
Senate. This rule had its origin in Great Britain, 
where all revenue bills must originate in the Rtniw 
House of Commons, or lower branch of Par- """ 
liament. But the Senate may amend revenue bills, and 
does so freely; hence the exclusive powerof theHonse 
io originate them is not of much practical consequence. 

_ I; Google 
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The second special power of the Honse of Bepr» 
sentatives is the right to hring impeachment chaises 
T^^rt against any government official who has been 
■^ guilty of misconduct. The process of im- 

peachment is the means whereby Congress majremoTe 
from office any civil officer guilty of treason, bribery, 
or other serioos offense. The framers of the constitu- 
tion believed that the power of impeachment woold 
enable Congress to check corruption and abase of 
power, especially on the part of executive ofEcials and 
federal judges. 

The Hoase of Representatives has the sole right 
to commence impeachment proceedings. The House, 
acting through a committee, draws up the articles of 
impeachment, just as the grand jury frames an indict- 
ment. If a majority of the House vote in favor of 
the chafes, the officer is said to be " impeached," 
or formally accused. His trial then occurs before the 
Senate; and a two-thirds vote of the Senators is nec- 
essary to convict him. Throughout our national his- 
tory, only ten officers have been impeached by the 
House; and of these only three were convicted by 
the Senate.^ 

183. Term and Sessions of Congress. The life of 
each Congress is two years, the same as the term for 
which Representatives are elected. The First Con- 
gress began its legal ezLstence March 4, 1789, and 
expired on March 4, 1791 ; and so on to the Sixty- 
ninth Congress which began on March 4, 1925, and 
expires at noon on March 4, 1927. 

* Tha most f&moni iinpeachmeDt o&se in our history wu that of 
Fresideiit Aodrew JohusoD, who m» aoqnitted bj tha outow mugin 
of one T<ite. Tbirt^-flre Senators voted ^niJtf , nineteen not guilty. 
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Each Congress has two regular Bessions. The long 
session extends from December of each odd-numbered 
year antil Congress adjourns the following 
aammer, usually in June or July. The short 
session b^ins when Congress assembles in December 
of the even numbered years, and ends at noon on 
the following fourth of March. Special sessions may 
be called by the President or by Congress itself. 

Congressional elections are held on the first Tues- 
day after the first Monday in November of the even- 
numbered years. Those persons are qualified to vote 
for Representatives who are permitted by the laws of 
their State to vote for members of the State legislature. 

X84. Presiding Officers. The Vice-President of 
the United States presides over the Senate; while 
the House of Representatives elects its own n« 
presiding officer, called the Speaker. The "v**^" 
Speaker of the House is a very important officer; 
indeed, it has been said that, next to the President, he 
is the most important ofBcer in our government. The 
Speaker is elected by the political party which has a 
majority in the House, and is usually a great party 
leader. He has two powers ' which make his office a 
most important one : (1) He decides to which com' 
mitteeeach bill shall be referred. (2) He exercises a 
large degree of control over debate, for do one can 
speak on any measure unless he is first recognized 
by the Speaker. When important measures are de- 
' Throaghoat tha gnatar put of oiir hutory, &» Speaker eier- 
•iaed a, nrj large oontrol ovn legiilation thnragh hia power to ap- 
point the eommitteea at the Booh. Bat in 1911, £e Hoobs of Itept»> 
•mtalaTM made a ehanga in iU mlei, and tranaterred tfaU power from 
the Speaker to a aommittee of the Home. Tbii praatice hai tended to 
dacreaie the power of the Speakei. 
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bated, the Speaker, after consulting with the com* 
mittee chaiimen, decides who shall be recognized to 
debate the bill. If other members rise to address the 
House, the Speaker may decline to recognize them. 

l85> How Laws are made. An immense number of 
bills are introduced in each Congress ; the number 
atrodBo- often exceeds 20,000, for any member may 
ttomuiiB introduce a bill on any subject. Not over one 
twentieth of these proposed bills will be enacted into 
law ; and iu order that they may be sifted out and 
ptopetly considered, each house has a large number of 
committees. When a member introduces a bill, its 
title is read, and it is referred to the committee which 
has chaige of that subject. Every member of the 
House serves on at least one committee; Senators 
serve on from five to ten. 

Over a thousand bills are sometimes referred to s 
single important committee ; so we are not surprised 
to learn that the committee simply ignores 
vntM most of them. If the proposed measure ia 
"*"" important, and has numerous supporters in 
Congress, the committee may consider it for sometime, 
and then vote on the question of reporting it ; that 
is, recommending that the House pass the bill. If the 
committee is unfavorable to the measure, it has prac- 
tically no chance of being passed ; the bill is then 
said to have been "killed in committee." 

If favorably acted on by the committee, the bill 
is reported back to the House or Senate with the re* 
commendation that it be passed. It is then read a 
second time by the clerk, and placed upon the legis- 
lative calendar, where it must await its turn for con* 

c,q,z.<ib, Google 
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dderatioD along with hondredB of other bills. The 
calendar has been called " the cemeterj of legislative 
hopes," because so many measures are buried there. 
If the bill escapes this fate, it may finally come np 
for the third reading, and for debate on the question 
whether it shall pass. 

i86. Debate in Congress. Debate in the House is 
restricted in many ways, because the size of that body 
makes it necessary to limit debate in order that any 
thing may be accomplished. So the chairman of the 
committee in charge of the bill generally arranges 
with the Speaker which members shall be recognized 
for the discussion of the measure. After they have 
been heard, the debate is closed, and the House votes 
on the biU. Since the Senate is a smaller body, more 
freedom of debate can be allowed. Abuse of this 
privilege led the Senate in 1918 to adopt a rule pro- 
viding that by a vote of two-thirds of the members, 
the debate may be brought to a close. 

187. Metbods of Votiiig. Votes in Congress are 
taken in one of three ways : (1) The presiding officer 
may call for the "ayes," then for the "noes," and 
decide by the volume of sound whether the motion 
has been carried. (2) By a rising vote, the members 
for and against the bill being connted by tellers. 
(3) In case of all importaat measures, or whenever 
one fifth of the members demand it, the vote is bT 
roU-call, each member answering "aye" or "no" as 
his name is called by the clerk. The vote of each 
member is then recorded in the journal, and the 
voters in each district may ascertain how their repre* 
•entative has voted on the measure. 

L:,.i,-z__iv,GoOg[c 
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188. Joint Action necessaiy. If the bill receivee a 
majority vote, it is then sent to the other house, 
vhere the same process is repeated ; for in order to 
become a law, the bill most be passed by both booses 
in the same identical form. If one house amends or 
changes a bill passed by the other, it most go back 
to the house where it originated for approval in its 
amended form. In case of serioos disagreement be- 
ontmtmf tween the two hoases on an important meas- 
"■■"'*• ure, a conference committee is appointed, 
composed of members from each bouse. This com* 
mittee endeavors to adjust the differences, and report 
a bill satisfactory to both branches. 

i8g. The President's Veto. Every bill which has 
passed both houses of Congress must be submitted to 
the President for his approval. As a mle, the Prem- 
dent signs the measnres submitted to him, and his 
signature makes the bill a law. But if be diftapproves 
the measure, he may veto it; that is, he sends it back 
to the house where it originated, with a written state- 
ment of his objections. The bill cannot then become 
a law unless it is passed by a two-thirds vote in each 
house.^ 

If the President does not really approve the meas* 
ure, but does not desire to veto it, he may omit either 
to sign the bill, or to return it within the ten days 
allowed him in which to consider legislation. The 
measure then becomes a law without his signature. 

190. Lifluenceof Ptditical Parties. Political parties 
play an important part in the making of our laws. 

> F«r tlM ftnt pMB^a of % ummiim, oalr a tUBJoritf toU ia m i m 
•Krj ; bnt if th« Pmid«nt f«toei it, ft two-uuids vote in «4eh bcwM if 
'a p&w tba biU DTer hi* Teto. 
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We have seen that each of the political parties pre* 
sentg to the votera a platform or declaratioo of policies 
vbich it promises to carry out, provided its candi- 
dates are elected. If the President and both houses 
of Congress are of the same political faith, then that 
party is clearly responsible for all legislation enacted. 
In the Sixty-second Congress, the House was Demo- 
cratic, while the Senate and the President were Re- 
pnblioan. Under snch conditions, par^ measures can- 
not be passed except by gaining some votes from 
the opposition; and hence legislation is likely to be 
in die nature of a compromise. 

In the Sixty-second Congress, a bill was passed by 
the Democratio House, after having been reported 
favorably by the Ways and Means Com- onpnmiM 
mittee, reducing the tariff on wool. The >*^*>« 
Republican Senate, while opposed to the reduction 
provided in the House bill, was willing to accept a 
lower rate of duty; and both houses finally agreed 
npon and passed a compromise measure. Thia was 
vetoed by President Taft, and returned to the House, 
where it was repassed by a two-thirds vote. How- 
ever, the majority necessary to pass the bill over the 
veto could not be obtained in the Senate, and hence 
the measure failed to become a law. 

Another important act of this Congress was that 
establishing a Parcel Post. This measure was passed 
fay both houses and signed by the President, thereby 
becoming a law. 

When an important measure is about to be con- 
sidered, members of each political party often hold 
a '' caucus," or meeting of all the party members in 
Google 
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Congnaa, to discuss the bill and decide what actioi' 
•gitiutt fihall be taken. The decision made by th4 
**""** caacoB is held to be binding on all regulai 
party members. 

191. Powers of Congress. If we wish to find oat 
what laws Congress may pass, we mnst examine the 
federal constitutioQ ; for Congress may exercise only 
the powers granted by the constitution, or which are 
necessarily implied as a result of powers expressly 
granted. The powers of Congress are enumerated in 
the federal constitntaon, Article I, Section 8, and in 
Article IV, Section 3. Among the most important are 
the following : — 

(1) Power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States. 

(2) To coin money and fix the standard of weights 
and measures. 

(3) To levy taxes. 

(4) To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States. 

(5) To establish post offices and post roads. 

(6) To raise and support armies, and to maintain a 
navy. 

(7) To proride for calling forth the militia in case of 
foreign invasion, or serious domestic violence. 

(8) To declare war. 

(9) To make rales for the government of territories 
and other property belon^g to the United 
States. 

(10) To legislate for the District of Columbia, the 
seat of government of the United States. 

(11) To admit nnw States into the Union. 
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»^UESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Name the Senaton from your State. How long hare they 
MiYed ? When do their terms expire ? To which political party 
do they belong? What political offices did thejr hold belore 
being elected to the Senate ? 

2. Were yonr Senators nominated by conrentions, or by party 
{ffimuies ? Which plan do you consider the better one, and 
why? 

3. Give argamenti for and against the popular election of 
Senators. 

4. How are the political parties represented in the present Sen- 
ate? Name several of the most prominent Senators of each 
party. 

6. Which of the special powers of the United States Senate ii 
exercised by yoor State senate? 

6. Prepare a list of executive officials appointed by the Presi- 
dent, sabject to confirinatioo by the Senate. 

7. What officials id yoni' congressional district were thus ap- 
pointed ? Was your Senator consulted ? 

8. Name several treaties which have been ratified by the Senate 
within the last twenty years. Have any been rejected? 

9> What is the smallest nnmber of Senators who at the present 
time can pass a bill? Confirm an appointment? Ratify a 

10. Prepare a report upon the impeachment trial of Andrew 
Johnson. (Sherman, Keetdleetioru, I, pp. 413-432 ; Blaine, 
I^enty Teart of Congress, ii, pp. 341-384 ; Coi, Thret 
Decades of Federal Legislation, pp. 578-594.) 

11. May a Senator be appointed to a federal office which was 
created doling his term as Senator ? (Constitation, Art I, 
Sec 6, Par. 2.) 

12. How many congressional districts in yoor State? How do 
these compare in area and population ? Is the division a fur 
one, or has )lie gerrymander been employed in the interest 
of iJie dominant political party ? 

13. Who is your Representative ? To which political party does 
he belong? Length of his service in Congress? Previons 
polidoal experience ? When does his term expire ? 

14. What is the number of your congressional district? What 
Bonntiea does it comprise ? Which political party generally 
earriea the district ? 

15. Was your BepreMntative nominated by a party convention 
or by a direct primary ? Which ie the better method ? 
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16. CompAre tha ipeeud powen of the Home of BepnaentatiTon 
with the special powen of the lower brvioh at jooi SUts 
legialatim. 

17. What ii the BmsUeat nnmber of BeprwentattreB who eui pu> 
a bUl for the first time ? Over the Presid^t's reto ? 

18. What qoalifieations are required in your State in order to 
permit one to vote for a United States Bepresentative ? How 
are these qualifications determined ? 

19. Compare the term and qualifications of a United States Bepre- 
sentadve with those of your representatire in tha State le^s- 

20. What are the advaatages and disadvantages of onr praotie* 
of requiring a BqureaentatiTe to reside in tiie district which 
elects hitn ? 

21. Contrast the procedure in the House of BepreseDtatiTea with 
that in the British House of Commons (Kaye, P. L., RMdingt, 
pp. 149-165.) 

22. What is the number of the present Congress ? When does its 
term begin and end ? When is the long session ? The slKtrt 
session? 

23. Which political party has control in each house F Name prom> 
neat party leaders in each house. 

24. Contrast the position of the Speaker of tJie House with that 
of the President of the Senate. 

26. Who is the Speaker of the present House ? From what Stat* 
does he come? Are Speakers frequenUy reelected? Wliat 
Speaker served longest in this position ? 

26. What are the advantages and defects of the committee system 
of legislation ? 

27. Name the most important committees of each branch of 
Congress, and their chairmen. (See the latest Congressional 
Directory.) 

28. Contract the rules of the Senate and House concerning debate. 

29. Prepare an outline showing (a) the principal subjects of 
federal legislation; (b) of State legislation; (o) of local 
legislation. 

30. What do you understand by each of the foQowiog terms ; 
the lobby; filibustering; logrolling; party canooaes; ■trik* 
bills ; riders ? 
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CHAPTEE XV 

THB PBBSIDBlirT ASD HIS OASIKET 

193. The President's Position and Powers- The 
commanding figure in oar national goTemment is the 
PreBideot. Elected as the representatiTe of a free na- 
tion to enforce its laws, he is more powerful than thti 
ruler of any old-world monarchy. He appoints the 
principal executive officers of our government, directs 
their work, and removes them at his discretion. He 
wields the enlare military power of the Republic, and 
may tet fleets and armies in motion. He conducts our 
intercourse with foreign nations, appoints and receives 
ambassadors, and concludes treaties. Finally, his veto 
npon legislation will thwart even the will of Congress ; 
for the constitution authorizes and the people expect 
him to weigh every legislative act, and judge for him- 
self whether the proposed law will promote the public 
welfare. 

193. National Nominating Conventions- The 
presidential election is held in November * of each 
fourth year, the voters casting their ballots jmihuobk 
for candidates previously nominated by party *»i«"^ 
conventions. In the early summer of the presidential 
years, each political party holds its national oonven- 

1 Ha nraudantul elaotion i» held on the Tueaday followtnt; the fliat 
Hondkf in KoTember of auih fourth yeu, 000011112 tiom 1900. Tba 
eleetioD of Con^raHman ia held on the lama dftj of a?erj ■eeond jMtt ; 
ao that STarj othai oongraHional eleotiou ia held on the mum (Uj U 
the presidentiBl election. 
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tioD for the DotniDatioQ of presidential candidates. 
Over one thousand delegates attend the convention, 
since each State and territory sends tvice as many 
delegates as it has members in Congress. It is cus- 
tomary to hold the national conventions in immense 
aaditorimns, so as to accommodate ten or fifteen thoo- 
•and spectators, in addition to nearly t^ro thousand 
delegates and alternates. 

The two principal dudes of the convention are the 
adoption of a platform and the nomination of candi- 
_ dates. The platform is a formal statement of 

tfiHiur the party's attitude on questions of the day. 
After the adoption of the platform, the next 
step is the selection of candidates. Usually eight or ten 
names are placed before the convention, each name 
being received with prolonged cheering on the part 
of the delegates and spectators. The roll of the Statra 
is then called alphabetically, acd the chairman of each 
State delegation in turn announces the vote of his 
State. Sometimes a candidate is nominated by accla' 
mation, but as a rule many ballots are necessary to 
decide the contest. If none of the leading candidates 
is successful on the first fev ballots, a "dark horse" 
ot comparatively obscure man may finally be named 
as a compromise candidate. 

After the pandemonium which follows the nomina* 
tion has subsided, — generally after a recess, — the 

buttu contention proceeds in the same manner to 

mn».n- nominate a candidate for the vicepresi' 

dency. This nomination seldom receives the 

careful consideration which it deserves. It is often 

given to a man in the hope that he may be able to 
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cany a doabtf ul State, or to placate a faction ib the 
party vhich has been opposed to the presidential 
DOminee. 

194. The Presidential Campaign. After each 
party has nominated its candidates for President and 
yice-Fresident, popular interest centers in the cam- 
paign waged from the time the convention adjonms 
until the election in November. Campaign funds 
which ran into the millions are raised^ political meet- 
ings are held in every State and city, stump speakers 
address the voters, the newspapers take sides and 
often become bitterly partisan, an immense number 
of circulars, campaign " text-books," and other adver- 
tisements are sent out from the national headquarters, 
political clubs are organized, and every effort is made 
by each par^ to influence t^e voters in favor of its 
candidates. All of this work is carried on by the 
national party committee chosen by the nominating 
conventaon to manage the political campaign. 

195. Election of a Premdent Following the nomi- 
nating convention and the campaign, there are three 
steps in the election of a President. The first piMiiaitiii 
takes place on the Tuesday following the *•"«• 
first Monday in November. On this day the voters cast 
their ballots for presidential electors, each State having 
as many electors as it has Senators and Kepresentatives 
in Congress. In each State, the official ballot contains 
two or more lists of presidential electors, generally 
printed beneath the party name and emblem. If the 
Republican electors in Pennsylvania, for example, 
receive a plurality of the popular vote in that State, 
it is nnderstood that they will oast the thirty«ight 
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electoral votes of Penusylvania for tbe Republican catf 
didates for l^esident and Vice-President, if Demo* 
cratio electors are chosen in Texas, they will of coarse 
cast the twenty electoral votes of that State for the 
DBmocratio candidates. 

196. Second Step in electing a President- Since 
the electors are nondnated for the express pnipose of 
y^tu,^ voting for tbe party's candidates, the presi- 
^••iMian dential election is really decided -when the 
electors are chosen. Bnt the framers of the constitu- 
tion expected that the electors would deliberate, and 
select from the principal candidates for the presidency 
and the vice-presideocy, the men best qualified for tbe 
office. They coald not foresee the rise of pobtical 
parties, or anticipate that the party system would 
prevent the electors from using any discretion in 
casting their votes. 

Accordiogly, the electors meet and cast their votes 
as prescribed by tbe constitution, even though their 
voting is a mere form. In each State, the succetisfal 
electors meet at tbe State capital about two months 
after tbe presidential election, and cast tbe vote of 
thdr State for President and for Vice-President. Or- 
dinarily this meeting of the electors attracts little 
attention, for the outcome is usually known the day 
after the electors are chosen in November. 

197. Third Step in electing a President Finally, 
the third step consists in connting the electoral votes 

at Washington, the vote of each State bav- 
oifiMtoni ing been forwarded for that purpose. On the 

second Wednesday in February, both booses 
of Congress assemble in the hall of the House of Bepie' 
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seutatiTes; and in the presence of both houseB, tba 
electoral vote of each State is opened by the Presi* 
dent of the Senate, and counted. The result of the 
election is then formally announced, a majority of all 
the electoral votes being necessary to a choice.* 

iqS. Election by the House of Representatives. 
If DO candidate has a majority of the electoral votes, 
the House of Representatives proceeds to votmr 
elect a President from the three candidates "**• 
having the highest nnmber of electoral votes. The 
vote in the House is taken by States, the del^ation 
from each commonwealth having one vote; and a 
majority of all the States is necessary to a choice." In 
case the House does not choose a President before 
the 4th of March, the newly elected Vice-President 
becomes President. 

If no candidate for Vice-President receives a ma- 
jority of the electoral votes, the Senate elects a Vice> 
President from the two candidates having the largest 
electoral vote. 

199. The Inaugural Ceremony. The President- 
elect aanally goes to Washington a short time before 
Ifarch 4th, on which day the inaugural ceremony 
occurs. On the day of the inauguration, he is escorted 
by the committee in charge to the Executive Mansion 
or White House; and then, accompanied by the out> 
going President, he proceeds to the Capitol. 

The constitution requires that before entering upon 

' At praMut the tot«l □oinbaF of aleotoral TotM in fiSl, §0 ibMt 260 
fOU* an oceuutrf to «lMt a Frettdent or a Vioe-FrMidaDt 

■ JeSenon in ISOO, and John Qainc; Adama in 1824, wen aleotod 
1^ th« HnuM of RepreientadrM, no okDdidata having bwn ohoMK }q 
tba ele«t<m 
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his daties the President shall take the following oath: 
(tatktf " I <lo solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
*"'** faithfully execute the office of President of 
the United States, and will to the best of mj ability 
preserre, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States." 

A platform is erected on the east front of the Capi- 
tol, and here in the presence of immense throngs of 
people tiie oath is administered by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. The President 
then delivers an address outlining his proposed poU* 
cies. This concludes the inaugural ceremony proper^ 
after which the President returns to the White House, 
and reviews a procession which is generally several 
hours in passing. 

300. Presidential Tenn, Salary, and Qualifica- 
tions. The President is elected for a term of four 
years, and popular Presidents are sometimes 
chosen for a second term.^ Both Washington 
and Jefferson refused a third term, thus establishing 
a precedent which probably will prevent any President 
from being chosen for a third term. 

The President receives a salary of $75,000 a year, 
and Congress makes an appropriation for cer- 
tain expenses incidental to the presidential 
office. The annual salary of the Vice-President is 
$15,000. 
The constitution requires that the President shall 

1 Nine FresideutB bare been reSleoted U tlieif owa niaoeMon, 
namely : Washington, Jefferson, Madiioii, Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, 
Grant,McKinley, and Wilson; Fretideot Cleveland was reelected after 
an intervening term; and Kooaevelt was elected President after 1m 
bad suooeeded to the office upon the assassination ot HoKinloj . 
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be a native-born citizen of the United States, at least 
thirty-five years of age, and a resident of the Quiinoa- 
United States for fourteen years.' As a rule, '''" 
only men of proven ability and experience in political 
life are chosen for this high office. On a few occa- 
sions, the great prize has gone to a prominent general 
because of his military record, and sometimes to a 
comparatively obscure candidate nominated because 
it was thought tnat he could probably win the elec* 
tioQ. 

201. The Presidential Succession. If the Presi- 
dent dies, his place is taken by the Vice-President, 
who is chosen at the same time, and who Tkavio*. 
usually belongs to the same political party, ""''"•r 
The vice-presidency was created for the purpose of 
providing a successor to the President in case of the 
death, resignation, or removal of that ofBcer.' Six 
times in oar history has the Vice-President succeeded 
the President. By the death of Harrison in 1841 and 
of Taylor in 1850, Tyler and Fillmore, respectively, 
became Presidents. By the assassination of Lincoln id 
1865, of Garfield in 1881, and of McKinley in 1901, 
Johnson, Arthur, and Roosevelt, respectively, sno- 
ceeded to the presidency; and upon the death of 
Harding in 1923, Coolidge became President. 

In case of the death of both President and Vice- 
President, Congress has provided by law for the suc- 
cession of the cabinet officers in the follow- soMHiin 
ing order: Secretary of State, Secretary of offlom 
the Treasury, Secretary of War, Attorney-General, 

1 Hw Viee-PrMidsDt &bo pMiidai vnr the Senate. 
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Postmastei-Geaeral, Secretary of the Navy, Seoretat; 
of the Interior. 

ao3. Milita]7 Powers. B; virtue of his office, the 
President is commandei-in-chief of the army and navy 
FiMidnt of the United States, and of the militia of 
"^^. the several States vhen called into federal 
"'<'"*' service. He appoints and commissionB all 
officers, and through the Secretary of War iaaues 
orders for the dispositdon of the military and naval 
forces. He may send a fleet of United States battle- 
ihips on a cruise around the globe, as did President 
Roosevelt ; or may order troops to the Mexican bor- 
der, as was done by President Wilson. Power to de- 
clare war is vested solely in Congress ; but the Presi- 
dent may so conduct our foreign policy as to make 
war almost inevitable. 

In time of actual war, the President's powers as 
commaDder-in-chief are almost unlimited. He may call 
frir ior volunteers, order out the militia from the 

*™*' several States, authorize a draft if these 
forces prove inadequate, declare our porta blockaded, 
and proclaim martial law. It is not expected that the 
President will take the field in person, bat through 
the Department of War he directs all movements 
and plans all campaigns. During the Civil War, 
President Lincoln, with the approval of Congress, 
exercised almost unlimited powers. Upoo our entry 
into the World War in 1917, President Wilson 
wielded powers still more vast, without which the 
final victory could not have been won. 

303. Duty to enforce the Laws. The foremost 
duty of the President is to take care that the laws of 
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Congreas are {aithfollj- executed. Ordinarily, our laws 
are enforced b J ciTLlofBcera; offenders against -^^^^^ 
federal laws are arrested bj United States ^mn- 
marshala and tried in tbe national courts. 
In case of serious disorder wbich cannot be suppressed 
bj the marshal and his deputies, tbe President maj 
employ regular troops, or call out the nulitia. For 
example, during the railway strikes of 1877 and 1894, 
the Preddent ordered out r^ular troops to protect 
government property, and to make possible the trans- 
portation of the mail. 

In case of violence which the State militia cannot 
suppress, the President will send federal troops to any 
State on request of the governor or State 
legislature; for the federal constitution de- Ma» 
clares that it shall be the duty of the United 
States to protect each State against foreign invasion 
or domestic violence. 

304. The President's Appointing Power. For the 
first few weeks after the inauguration, a new Presi- 
dent often receives more than fifteen hun- 
dred letters a day. A large part of this iiot^ 
enormous mail is from men who want office ; 
and a great many applicants go to Washington for a 
personal interview with the President. The situation 
is not quite so bad as in the days of William Henry 
Harrison, who, it is said, was harried to death by the 
place-hunters; but the matter of appointments is a 
serious tax on the time and strength of the new 
President. 

Subjeet to approval by the Senate, the President 
appoints 16,000 feder^ officers. Among these are 

C.ooglt' 
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cabinet officers, ambassadon, coosuls, federal JQdgea, 
district attorneyB, United States marshals, 
fiWuau military and naval officers, land a^nts, 
Indian agents, and many others. Before 
making an appointment, the President ordinarily con- 
fers with the Senators from the State in which the 
appointee lives, provided the Senators belong to the 
same political party as the President. That is to say, 
if a Bepablican President is about to appoint a citi- 
zen of New York to a federal office, he first consults 
the Senators from New York (if they are Bepabli- 
cans) ; for, as a rule, the Senate will not confirm an 
appointment unless it is approved by the Senators 
from the State in which the appointee lives.' 

305. The Spoils System. In earlier times, begin- 
ning with Jackson's first administration (1829-1833), 
the "Spoils System" prevailed, under which public 
offices were used as rewards for faithful party service. 
'*To the victors," declared Senator W. L. Maroy of 
New York, "belong the spoils of the enemy." As a 
result of taming out government ofBcials at the be- 
ginning of each new administration, and appointing 
men chosen from personal and political motives, the 
public service became greatly demoralized. 

206. Civil Service Reform. Pablio opinion at 

length compelled a change; and in 1883 Congress 

passed the Civil Service Act, which makes 

appointment to ofBce, as weU as tenure and 

> Tliis ii th« lo-called rule of " Saaatorial oonrtuj," by «rhioh u 
mednt tlut the Seiute aa b, body will not oonflrm an appointee wbo ii 
objectionable to tfae Senatort from the State in which the appointee 
lives. In [mtetice the mle giveB the S«nRtona large ahareinthe powat 
of appointment, ^nd eaabtet tbem to oontrvl the pafanmage (appoint 
menta) of their own State. 
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promotaon, depend upon efficiency, rather than upon 
party service. This act establishes a Civil Service 
Commission of three members, who conduct com- 
petitive examinations for all positions in the classi- 
fied service. Appointments are made from those 
applicants whose papers are graded highest on the 
civil service examination ; and appointees cannot be 
removed except for inefficiency. 

About three fifths of the total number of employees 
of the national govemmeDt are now under civil service 
rales. The merit system of appointment has greatly 
improved the public service ; and a similar plan has 
been adopted in many cities for appointments to 
municipal office. 

207. The President's Power of Removal. As a 
role, the officers appointed by the President may be 
removed by him for reasons which he deems sufficient. 
Cabinet officers serve during his pleasure ; federal 
marshals, district attorneys, land agents, and post* 
masters in the larger cities, generally serve for four 
years, onless the President sees fit to replace tbem. 
Subordinate officials under the civil service hold of- 
fice as long as they serve efficientiy. Federal judges, 
as we shall see in the next chapter, are appointed 
for life, and can be removed only by impeach- 
ment. 

30S. Diplomatic Powers. Foreign relations are 
entrusted to the President and the Senate. The Presi- 
dent appoints our foreign representatives, the ^^^^ 
ambassadors and ministers, who act as diplo- uniat 
matic representatives ; and the consuls, who 
look after our commercial interests abroad. These 
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appomtments mast be eoofirmed bj a majority vote 
of the Senate. 

The President, acting throagh the Secretary of 
State, Degotiates treaties with foreign countries. The 
vtffMMiM Secretaiy of State generally carries on treaty 
utiMiiM negotiations with the representative of the 
foreign power resident at Washington, although some- 
times treaties are negotiated through our minister at 
the foreign capital. The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations is usoally consulted by die President while 
negotiations are in progress, otherwise the Senate may 
disapprove the treaty, as sometimeB happens. In order 
to become binding, treaties must receive the af&miar 
tive vote of two thirds of the Senate. 

3og. The President's Powers in Legislation. Al- 
though primarily an executive o£&cer, the President 
bae three important powers in legislation. (1) In case 
of emergency, he may summon Congress to meet in 
special session. (2) He has the power to recommend 
to Congress legislation which he considers desirable. 
This the President does by sending a carefully pre- 
pared annual message to Congress; and he also sab- 
mits special messi^^ from time to time, as occasion 
demands. (3) Finally, the President has the import- 
ant power of veto upon any measure passed by Con- 
gress. This veto may be overcome if each house of 
Congress again passes the measure by a two-thirds 
vote; but in practice few measures can be passed over 
the veto {Sec. 189). 

310. The Pardoning Power. The President has 
the power to pardon offenses against the United 
States, except in cases of impeachment. He may also 
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grant reprieveB, that is, suspend the execution of a 
Benteoce which has been imposed. 

311. The President's Cabinet Ten federal execu- 
tive departments have been created by Congress to 
assist the President in his work. The heads of these 
departments are appointed bj the President, and form 
his cabinet. They hold office during his pleasure, and 
are his confidential advisers. The cabinet meets twice 
a week at the White House to discuss important pub- 
lic bnsiness. Special meetings are called as needed, 
and the President advises frequently with individual 
cabinet officers. 

The executive departments were organized by Con- 
gress in the following order : State, 1789 ; War, 1789 ; 
Treasury, 1789; Post Office, 1794; Navy, 1798; In- 
terior, 18i9; Justice, 1870; Agriculture, 1889; Com- 
merce, 1903; Labor, 1913. 

313. Executive Departments. The Secretary of 
State ranks first among the members of the cabinet. 
His chief duty is to conduct the foreign , 
affairs of the government under the direction ' 
of the President. The Secretary of State also has 
charge of the publication of federal statutes and 
executive proclamations. 

The Secretary of the Treasury supervises the na* 
tional finances, and keeps a record of all receipts 
and expenditures of public funds. He looks T„„g^ 
after the making of paper money, controls D^p^^Mat 
the mints, collects internal revenue and customs 
duties, inspects the national banks, and supervises 
the construction of public buildings erected by the 
Ifederal government. 
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The Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy have charge of all matters pertaining to the 
army and navy. Each of these Secretariee 
■■ttd*- is the direct representative of the President, 
who nnder the constitution is commander- 
in-chief of the army and the navy of the United 
States. 

The Attorney-General is the head of the Depart- 
, ment of Justice. He is the legal adviser of 
Ihe President and the cabinet officers, and 
represents the government in all cases to which the 
United States is a party. 

The Postmaster-General has charge of the postal 
service, with its army of three hundred thousand em- 
Poat-oittN ployees. The Secretary of the Interior has 
JJjJ^^^ charge of the public lands, pensions, copy- 
■i*"" rights, Indian afEairs, and the educational 
work carried on by the national government. He 
also manages the forest reserves, allots farms under 
the Homestead Act, and supervises the construction 
of irrigation projects. 

The Secretary of Agriculture directs the investig»* 
tions and experiments designed to give farmers useful 
information concerning soils, grains, fraite, 
and stock. This department has charge of 
the inspection of domestic meats and im- 
ported food products. One of its most important 
branches is the weather bureau, which renders Tena- 
ble service in forecasting storms, thereby preventing 
heavy losses to agriculture and commerce. 

The Secretary of Commerce aims to develop the 
commerce and industries of the United States. This 
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department has chaise of patents, of the census, of 
the bureau ol fisheries, the bureau of stand- ] 
ards, of steamboat inspection, lighthouses, " "' 
and other agencies for the protection of commerce. 

The Secretary of Labor collects and publishes infor- 
mation upon all subjects connected with labor, espe 
cially its relation to capital, the hours and saputiuat 
'wages of labor, and the means of advaDcing " '•*•' 
the interests of the laboring classes. The department 
serves the general public, as well as labor and capital, 
by endeavoring to preserve iudnstrial peace, and to 
adjust labor disputes through conciliation. In this de* 
partmentisthebureau of immigration, which supervises 
the administration of our immigration laws. There is 
also a children's bureau, which investigates matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children and child life, 
such aa the employment of children in industry. 

QUESTIONS POK INVESTIGATION 

1. Which method of electing the President do yoa consider beat f 
Give reuons. 

2. How maaj members in the electoral college at present? How 
is this number fixed ? What number of electoral votes is 
necessary to a choice ? 

8. How many electors has your State ? Which poUtioal party 

generally carries your State in presidential elections? 
4. What qaalifications are required in your State to entitle one 

to vote at presidential elections? 
6. Who were the candidates at the last presidential election ? 

How were they nominated? Who were the candidates for 

Vice-President ? 

6. What electoral vote was received by each of the three prin- 
cipal candidates ? What was the popnlar vote for each 7 

7. What was the previons public service of our President before 
his election to the presidency ? Are successful governors often 
Dominated for the presidency F 
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8. Nuae tlie Praddenti who tocwtmI » miitority of Ae popnlni 

Tote. 

9. Prepan « report upon &» preMdential eleetions of 1800 and 
1824. 

10. Prepare ft report upon the disputed election of 1876. 

11. EzpUin bow the Freaident maj inrolve the conntr^ la war, 
notwithrtanding the right to declare war ii vested in Con- 



ereas. 
. Bepottn 



4 upon the President's power to suppress domestie tio- 
lenee, as shown by President Cleveland's setion in 1894. 
(McClan's MagcuttM (1904), xzm, pp. 227-240.) 

13. Has the Senate anj control orer remoTals ? Why should tiia 
Freudent alone exercise the power of remoral? 

14. Compare the President's power of appointment witli that of 
jaai State goremor ; of yonr mayor. 

16. Uake the utme eomparison with regard to the Preeident'i 
power of removal. 

16. May an official of the United Statee at the same time hold 
office under a State or territorial govemment ? 

17. Prepare a report npou the Spoils System. 
18- Prepare a report upon Civil Service Reform. 

19. liay the President sign a bill after Congress adjourns? 

20. What would be the advantage of ^ving the President power 
to veto part of a bill ? How could this power be granted ? 

21. How are cabinet officers appcMuted and confirmed? Howmi^ 
they be removed ? 

22. Name the members of our present cabbet 

23. Name several of our greatest Secretaries of State. 

24. Describe the work of the secret^ervice bureau. (Willdc^ 
John £., in MitUyry-Making, pp. 21-28.) 

25. Report upon the work of the bureau of the mint (Leach, 
Frank A., in History-Making, pp. 133-137.) 

26. Deecribe the work of the reclamation service. (Newell, E, H. 
in Hutmy-Making, pp. 188-190.) 

27. Deecribe the work of the weather bureau. (Moore, W. L., in 
HUtory-Making, pp. 149-154.) 

28. In what ways does the federal government promote agri- 
cnlture? 

29. Prepare a report upon the Congresaional Library. (Putnam, 
Herbert, in Hittory-Making, pp. 138-148.) 

30. IXscuss the work of the Civil Service Commission. (Kaye, 
P. L., Beadingt in Civil Govemmmt, pp. 232-242 ; R^usclfc 
P. S., Beading$, pp. 683-702.) 
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313. The Supreme Court Chamber. One of the 
most interesting and impressive sights at Washington 
is the Supreme Court of the United States in session. 
This court meets amid historic surroundinga ; for its 
chamber in the Capitol was the meeting-place of the 
United State Senate daring the first fifty years of our 
national life. Here Thomas JeSerson, the first Presi- 
dent to be inaugurated at the Capitol, dehvered his 
address and took the oath of office. Here in October, 
1803, the Senate confirmed the treaty with Napoleon 
bj which we acquired the imperial domain known as 
the Louisiana Purchase. Here the Senate met when 
war was declared against Great Britain in 1812, and 
against Mexico in 1846. Here on December 2, 1823, 
the celebrated Monroe Doctrine was first proclaimed 
to the world in a message from President Monroa 
This hall was also a silent witness of the memorable 
debate between Webster of Massachusetts and Hayne 
of South Carolina, in which the eloquent advocate of 
State rights was pitted gainst the great apostle of 
'^ the Union, one and inseparable." 

314. Session^ of the Supreme Court. Since 1859 
this old Senate chamber, remodeled, has 
been used as the Supreme Court room. Here usi 
sessions of the Supreme Court are held daily, 
from the second Monday in October until late in the 
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f oUo-wing Bpring. At precisely twelve o'clock Doon on 
the days that court is in session, nine venerable }ua* 
tices in black robes enter the chamber, and the court 
crier announces: "The Honorable the Chief Justice 
and the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States!" Officials, attorneys, and specta- 
tors reipectf ully stand until the court is seated, when 
the crier calls ; " Oyez,' oyez, oyez I All persons hav- 
ing buainess before the Honorable the Supreme Court 
of the United States are admonished to draw near and 
give their attention, for the Court is now sitting. God 
save the United States and this Honorable Court [ " 

. 215. How the Court hears and decides Cases. 
Only attorneys who have practiced at least three years 
-^^^ in the courts of their own States may argue 
tin «i «!• a case before the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In presenting an argument, counsel 
addresses the court in a voice seldom raised above a 
conversational tone ; for this tribunal is not moved by 
oratory. After counsel for each side has presented hie 
ai^ument, the court takes the case under considerar 
tion, and announces its decision at a later day. In 
addition to hearing the oral arguments of counsel, 
each justice has before him a printed copy of the 
briefs,^ and the entire record of the case. 

Saturday of each week is conference day, on which 
y„j„„^ DO open sessions of the court are held. At 
"^ these conferences, the cases which have been 

" Ova : Old French for " Hear j»." 

' Tb« "brief" ii the ugiuneiit of connsel, inpportad by oitktiott ot 
legal deeitioDS and antbaritiei. In CMei cBrrisd ap to the SapTeme 
Conrt, ths brief is printed, and a oopy eabmitted to eftoh jnitioe tor iiil 
ooniideratioQ. 
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Bubmitted are called by the Chief Justice, and dia- 
onssed fully and freely. Each justice is expected to 
have examined the record and briefs, and to be pre- 
pared to state hia individual opinion. After the case 
has been fully discussed, the roll is called by the Chief 
Justice, and a vote is taken on affirming or reversing 
die decision of the lower court. 

After the conference is over, the Chief Justice as- 
signs to individual justices the duty of preparing the 
-written opinions. Each justice to whom a wntiBitk* 
case has been assigned writes an opinion in *■""■ 
accordance with the views of the majority of the 
court, supporting it by arguments and citation of 
authorities. This opinion is afterwards read and dis* 
cussed in conference, and if approved by a majority 
of the justices (at least five of the nine concurring), 
it is announced as the decision of the court. These 
decisions are published in volumes known as the 
United States Reports, which are consulted by at- 
torneys and judges throughout the Union ; for they 
contain the opinions of highest authority upon the 
meaning and interpretation of our laws. 

No other court in the world has so much power as 
the Supreme Court of the United States; for 
as we shall see later, this tribunal may set sipnu 
aside even the acts of Congress, as well as 
the laws of any State, if these are in conflict with tht 
national constitution, our supreme law. 

216. The Tliree Grades of Federal Courts. The 
Supreme Court of the United States is the highest 
court in the land, the court of last resort. Below it 
are nine circuit courts of appeals, and seventy-eight 
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district courts. The district courts are the lowest 
conrts of the federal judicial system, and in them 
most cases coming before the federal courts are begun 
and first tried. The decisions of the district courts are 
subject to correction by the next higher court, the 
cireait court of appeals. As a rule, the decrees of this 
court are final; and only the most important cases 
may be carried up to the Supreme Court. 

ai7. Cases Tried hi the Federal Courts. Ordi- 
narily the national courts do not try the same kind 
KtafsiuM* <>f cases as the State courts, but only those- 
tf MtM jjj ^liiclj the nature of the controversy makes 
it desirable to have the final decision made by a na- 
tional, rather than by a State, tribunal. For example, 
suits between citizens of different States, cases arising 
under the revenue, patent, and copyright lavs, and 
all cases involving the meaning or constitutionality 
of a law of Congress, may be brought before the na- 
tional courts for decision. In all, there are nine classes 
of cases which the national courts bear and decide; 
these are enumerated in the federal constitution (Art. 
in. Sec. 2). 

218. Deciding whether Laws are Constitutional. 
Courts of justice exist primarily to protect individual 
VBi«M rights, and to punish those who break the 
J^JJJ^ laws. In our eoontry, the courts exercise an- 
«■■''■ other power which gives them a position of 
great importance. If an act passed by the l^islature 
IB involved in a case brought before it, the court will 
decide whether the act is in accordance with the con- 
stitution. In other words, the court sits in judgment 
on the so-called law, and decides whether it is in tact 
Coo-;lc 
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a lav, or a measure which is void and of no effect 
because in conflict with the constitution. This power 
makes the courts the guardians and defenders of the 
constitution, our supreme law, with which all acts of 
the legislature and executive must be in accord. 

This function of the judiciary was clearly stated 
by Chief Justice Marshall in one of the earliest cases' 
brought before the Supreme Coort: " It is quk 
emphatically the province and duty of the ^^j^^ui, 
judicial department to say what the law is. ■'""^ 
Those who apply the rule to particular cases must of 
necessity expound and interpret that rule. If two laws 
conflict with each other, the courts must decide on the 
operation of each. ^ 

" So if a- law be in opposition to the Constitution ; 
if both the law and the Constitution apply to a par- 
ticular case^ so that the court must either decide that 
case conformably to the law, disregarding the Consti- 
tution, or conformably to the Constitution, disregard- 
ing the law, the court must determine which of these 
conflicting rules governs the case. This is of the very 
essence of judicial duty. 

" If, then, the courts are to regard the Coostitution, 
and the Constitution is superior to any ordinary act of 
the legislature, the Constitution,andnotsnch ordinary 
act, must govern the case to which they both apply." 

Each year many State laws, and even provisions of 
the State constitutions, are declared void by 
the United States Supreme Court because tuiaMi 
of conflict with the federal constitution. In "*•"*" 
this way the States are prevented from encroacbiog 

' Marbnry v. MmUmd, 1 Cnncb, p. 137. 
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upon the powen of the Dation&l govemmeDt. From 
time to time, acta of Congress are set aside by the 
Supreme Court for the same reason, thus keeping oar 
national legislature and executive within the bounds 
prescribed by the constitution. Two of the most 
famous decisions disallowing acts of Congress are the 
Dred Scott Case, decided in 1857, denying the power 
of Congress to prohibit slavery in the territories ; and 
the Income Tax Case (1895), in which the federal 
tax on incomes was declared nnconstitntional. 

319. Federal Judges. Judges of the federal courts 
are appointed by the President with the approval of 
ftaiTwnwi ^^^ Senate. It is of the utmost importance 
"'"^ that the judiciary be fearless and impartial in 
all of its decisions; and hence provisions were inserted 
in the constitution designed to make the judges in- 
dependent of both Congress and the President. Fed- 
eral jadges hold office for life, or daring good be- 
havior; they cannot be removed from ofiBce except 
through the process of impeachment; and their com- 
pensation cannot he decreased during their term of 
office. 

The Justices of the Supreme Court are paid $14,500 
a year (the Chief Justice receiving an additional 
c^y^,^. $500); circuit judges receive $8,500; and 
•^ district judges $7,500. Any federal judge 

who has served at least ten years may resign on at- 
taining the age of seventy years, and draw full salary 
during the remainder of his life. 

220. Other Judicial Officers. In each of the numer- 
ous judicial districts, there is a district attorney, also 
a marshal and a clerk. The district attorney prose- 
Coo;.|c 
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outea offenders against the laws of Congress, and 
defends cases to which the United States is bwhoi 
a party. The marshal, like the sheriff, en- ^Z. 
forces the decrees of the court. If resisted, *)«k 
he may call a, posse of citizens to his aid, or he may 
ask for federal troops if necessary. District attorneys 
and marshals are under the direction of the United 
States Attoruey-Greneral, as head of the Department 
of Justice. 

Throughout the country at suitahle points, and 
mainly in the principal cities, there are United States 
commissioners, who are federal of&cials cop- 
responding to the justices of the peace in our statMooB- 
State governments. Persons accused of vio- 
lating federal laws are brought before the commis- 
sioners, who decide whether they shall be held to 
await the action of the federal grand jury. The com* 
missioners also have certain powers in maritime cases. 

231. The Court of Claims- Suit cannot be brought 
against the United States as in the case of an individ- 
ual ; but persons having claims against the national 
government may present them to the Court of Claims. 
This is a special tribunal consisting of five judges, 
who sit at Washington. If the decision of this court is 
in favor of the claimant, the award may be authorized 
by Congress, and the money paid from the federal 
treasuiy. 

QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. What territory is inc1nd«d in yonr fedentl judiciml distriotP 
Where ia the conrt held? Name the diatrict judge, the district 
attornej, and the muahaL For what term mnd hj whom is 
eaoh Appointed? 
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2. N«ne th« josticM of onr present Sapreme Court Name tbe 
men who nave held the position of chief justiGe. Who are 
the most f amons ? 

i. Compare the method of appointment and the term of federal 
jndges with that of the judges of yonr State eapreme conrL 

4. What are the advantages of life tennre for jadgei F (Kaje, 
P. L., BeadtTigg in Civil Govemmmt, pp. 247-260.) 

5. Describe the process hy which the United States Sapreme 
Conrt renders a deciaion. By whom is the deduon written, 
hy whom reported, sud where published 7 (Reinsch, F. S., 
Reading*, pp. 716-717.) 

6. Should judges hold other positions ontside their office ? 

7. What is meant by an injniiction ? 

8. What is the meaning of "contempt of court" ? 

9. Why are judgeships in the higher courts eonndered noB 
political offices? 

10. Why do judges hold " hearing! " ? 
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aaa. CommercUl Powers of Congress. Our nar 
tional coDStdtution vests in CongresB tbe power ** to 
regulate conunerce with foreign nations and -_,^ 
among the several States, and with the In- iBtoMata 
dian tribes.'" Under this provision, each 
State retains control of the commerce wholly within 
its boundaries. But commerce which passes beyond 
State boundaries into another State, called interstate 
commerce, is controlled by the national government; 
and the same is true of foreign commerce, or that 
carried on with other countries. 

The term " commerce " as used in the constitution 
has been broadly construed by the Supreme Court. 
It includes traffic, or the purchase and sale DMuaqnat 
of goods, and also navigation and inter- ••■■•"• 
course whether by land or water, together with all 
the means or fancies by which saoh intercourse ia 
carried on. Transportation of persons, as well as 
freight, is included within its terms. 

323. Subject-Matter of this Chapter. The control 
of foreign commerce by Congress has been exercised 
chiefly with reference to three subjects, — navigation, 
the tariff, and immigration. Besides these three 
topics, we shall study in this chapter three of the 

1 Conititation, Aii. I, Sm. 8, Fw. 3. 
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most important ^^ocieB by which commerce is carried 
on, namely, raihroads, money, and the post-office. 

334. Navigation. Navigation between the United 
States and foreign countries, as well as between the 
^___ ^ States of the Union, is subject to the con- 
iwt*rtiM trol of Congress. Accordingly, Congress has 
established roles of navigation, including the 
law of the road at sea, the maritime system of hghts 
and signals, port and quarantine regulations.' Coast 
surveys are made, and dangerous reefs charted; 
lighthouses and life-saving stations are maintained 
for the protection of commerce. You have no doubt 
read of the heroic work of the life-wtving crews 
which are ready at a moment's notice to rescue the 
passengers of ships in distress. 

333. River and Harbor Inqtrovements. The im- 
provement of rivers and harbors is another important 
means of aiding navigation, and for this purpose the 
national government spends many millions each year. 
Each member of Congress naturally desires to secure 
the improvement of the navigable waterways in his dia- 
trict; and a great deal of money has been wasted on 
the improvement of streams of slight importance to the 
commerce of the country. 

On the other hand, many eztendve improve- 
ments have been undertaken which have greatly 
AUita aided commerce. Examples of these are the 
*"****** breakwaters and piers at Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, and Milwaukee; the jetty system at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, and o^er gulf ports ; and 

1 Foi asftinple, nnmerons porta tdong oar MUUMut kro dMigtuted 
m* port! of MttF^ for th* eolleetion of costoms ; and at Uum purU all 
TMieU ■!• iMpurad to entaraod elaar. 
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tiie levees or artificial dikes along the MiasisMppi. 
Canals have been conafanicted to connect interstate 
waters, and to permit navigation around waterfalls. 
The largest of these is the Sault Ste. Marie Ship 
Canal, which connects the waters of Lake Saperior 
with those of St. Mary's Biver and Lake Huron, 
around the falls in the river. 

All river and harbor improvemeots are carried on 
nnder the direction of the Secretary of War, aided 
by engineers of the United States Army. 

aa6. The Panama CanaL The Panania Canal is 
the greatest project yet undertaken by the United 
States for the promotion of commerce. The canal is 
about fifty miles in length, from deep water in the 
Caribbean Sea to deep water in the Pacific Ocean. 
This great waterway shortens the distance between 
the eastern and western coasta of the United States, 
and in this way aids our commerce, especially with 
South America and the Orient. It also affords better 
naval protection by permitting the quick passage of 
our warships from coast to coast. Our work on the 
Panama Canal was begun in May, 1904 ; the Canal 
was opened to commerce in August, 1914. 

337. Tariff Duties. Tariff duties constitute one of 
the most important means by which Congress regu- 
lates our foreign commerce. Tariff or cus- 
toms duties are taxes levied on goods brought amdfntMt. 
into the United States from abroad. These 
duties may be levied solely to secure revenue for the 
government, in which case they are called revenue 
tariffs. More often they are designed to protect do- 
mestic industries from foreign competition; such » 
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lystem of duties is called a protectiTe tariff. For e^ 
ample, il a suit of clothes made in London must pay 
a duty of fifty per cent of its value on being imported 
into the United States, the importer adds the amount 
of the duty to the price of the garments. So the for- 
eign manufacturer is placed at a disadvantage in his 
effort to compete with the American manufacturer lu 
our markets ; and the American manufacturer is pro- 
tected to the extent of the duty levied. 

228. The Policy of Protection. Throughout a great 
part of our history, especially since the Civil War, it 
has been the policy of the United States to levy high 
protective tariffs. Many persons believe that our indus^ 
tries are now so well established that they no longer 
need tiie protection afforded by a high rate of du- 
ties i and that the great body of consumers would be 
benefited by lowering the rates. They argue that the 
American manufacturer can produce goods as cheaply 
as his foreign competitor ; and that our manufacturers 
— in many cases immense corporations — are reaping 
the benefit of the tariff duties, since they can add the 
amount of the duty to the price of the product. 

In many campaigns this question of a protective 
tariff has been aa issue between the political parties, 

although it is really an economic, rather than 
>outis*i a political question. A low rate of duties, or 

a revenue tariff, has generally been favored 
by the Democratic party. The Kepubtican party bas 
been the champion of protection, although some 
Republicans believe that 00 many commodities, high 
rates of duty are no longer necessary. 

229. The Centred of Immigratioit. Commerce in its 
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broadest sense includes the transportation of persons 
as well as commodities ; hence under its commercial 
power. Congress regulates immigration to the United 
States. It has always heen the policy of this coun- 
try to welcome to our shores the honest men and 
women of other lands who wish to come here ; and 
our country's wonderful development would have been 
impossible without the brain and muscle of the mil- 
lions of immigrants who have turned to America as 
to the land of opportunity. 

At times this hospitality ha* been abased; Eu- 
ropean governments have been known to use the 
United States as a dumping-ground for con- oumm 
victs, paupers, anarchists, and other unde- •*"*»*^ 
sirable citizens. Hence in 1882 Coogress passed laws 
excluding from this country the pauper, criminal, and 
insane classes of aliens, also anarchists, persons suffer- 
ing from cont^ons disease, and Chinese laborers. 
The World War clearly revealed the need of additional 
restrictions until the millions of foreign-born persons 
abeady here should become thoroughly Americanized. 
The law passed by Congress in 1921 limited the num- 
ber of immigrants during any one year to three per 
cent of the foreign-born persona of each nationality 
already in the United States. 

330. General Characteristics of Imniigratioii. Cer- 
tain general characteristics of our immigration are 
especially important. Foremost among these i,a„,M 
is the great increase in the number of immi- '""■»*>^ 
grants. Since 1820 there has been a steady increase, 
until prior to the World War, nearly a million immi- 
grants entered our coimtry each year. 
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Even more important than this lai^ increase in 
numbers was the marked change in the source o£ our 
immigratioo. Formerly the great majority of 
immigrants came from countries allied to us 
in race or language — from Great Britain, Germany, 
and the Scandinavian countries. Only a small propor^ 
tion came from the peoples of southern and eastern 
Europe who are allied to us in neither language nor 
race. But hegtuniog ahout 1880, the immigration from 
southeastern Europe rapidly increased, while that from 
northern Europe declined. Until our recent immigra- 
tion acts, northwestern Europe was sending only about 
one fifth of our total immigration, while southeastern 
Europe was supplying four fifths, most of which came 
from Poland, the Balkan States, Italy, and Russia. 

With this change in the sources of our immigra- 
tion, there has been a corresponding change in the 
character of the immigrants themselves. The 
immigrants from northern Europe were bet- 
ter educated, more familiar with representative gov- 
ernment, and in many cases were skilled artisans and 
mechanics. In contrast with them, a large proportion 
of the immigrants from southeastern Europe are illit- 
erate, that is, unable to read and write their own lanr 
guage; and nearly all are unskilled workers. 

Public opinion finally decided that this country 
could not take care of so many newcomers alien in 
race and tongue. Accordingly laws were passed in 
1921 and 1924 which limit the number of immigrants 
who may come here during each year, especially from 
the countries of southeastern Europe. 

Another serious problem arises from the tendency 
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of immigiftntB to conceotrate in large cities. Of our 
total population, about 13 per cent ia foreign- otMatr*. 
bom ; while in cities of over 25,000 people, *'"'"''*'" 
26 per cent of tbe population is foreign-born. Indeed, 
in six of the principal cities of the United States, tbe 
number of foreign-bom males of voting age is greater 
than tbe number of nativeborn. It is much more 
difBcolt to assimilate and educate this mass of foreign 
population when concentrated in oar la^e cities, than 
would be the case if the immigrants vere scattered 
over a wider area. 

331. Railway TranBportatlon. Tbe period follow- 
ing the Civil War was marked by a rapid develop- 
ment of the railway industry. Many new 

lines were built, and an era of excessive com- way bu. 
petition followed, which proved injurious **'**' 
both to the roads and to the communities which they 
served. Between two points with a single line of 
railroad, rates were often exorbitant; whereas if com- 
peting lines connected two cities, the rates were some- 
times below coat — the railways compeDE>atiDg them- 
selves by heavy charges between points where there 
was no competition. Not only were diete discrimina- 
tions as between localities, but lower rates were often 
granted to favored shippers, thus making possible the 
creation of monopolies in certain industries. 

As a result of these conditions, the shippers and 
the public demanded that government take steps to 
regulate tbe railway traffic. Belief was first ^wi* M>tid 
sought from tbe State governments, many of '"•*'•"'" 
which established railway commissions, with power to 
fix maximum rates. But State regulations applied only 
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to the biunneas wholly wil^iin the botiiiduies of Um 
indiTidaal State, whereas two thirds of the revenue! 
of the railroads were derived from interstate traffic, 
that is, the traffic between different States. Hence 
it became necessary for the federal government to 
reg^ulate interstate transportation. 

333. Interstate Commerce Act. Accordingly, in 
1887, Congress passed the Interstate Commerce Act. 
This act prohibits discriminating charges in favor of 
individoals or localities ; reqnires the railroads to pab- 
lish their rates for carrying passengers and freight; 
and forbids changes in these published rates except 
with the approval of the Commission, 

To enforce the provisions of this act, the Presi- 
dent appoints an Interstate Commerce Commission of 
iBtantau fi^fi'^n members. This commiflsion has powOT 
onM«rN to require reports as to the operation of rail- 
roads, to hear complaints, summon witnesses, 
make invratigations, and under the Hepburn Act of 
1906,to fix maximum rates. The commission may foi> 
bid railroads to continue actions which it deems illegal, 
and may establish maximum rates by which the roads 
are bound ; but its decisions are not final, being sub* 
ject to review by the courts. 

333. Sherman Anti-Trust Act. One of the most 
important regulations of interstate commerce is the 
federal Anti-Trust Law of 1890, This act declares 
ill^al all trusts or combinations which aim to secure 
a monopoly, as well as any agreement in restraint of in- 
terstate or foreign trade. Persons who violate the law 
are subject to punishment by fine or imprisonment 
or both, at the discretion of the court A supplement- 
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ary act passed in 1914, establishes a Federal Trade 
Commission of five members, appointed by tbe Free* 
ident This commission supervises tbe activities of 
large corporations, so as to prevent unfair competi' 
tion. Tbe Clayton Anti-Trust Law (1914) seeks to 
cbeck monopoly by specifying the particular acts 
which are in restraint d trade, and therefore ill^aL 

334. Money. One of the most important aids to 
commerce is money, or the circulating medium pro* 
Tided by the national government. Money umuu* 
is of two kinds, coins and paper money. ■*'«*^ 
Oar more valuable coins are made of gold and silvei, 
because these metals possess high value in small 
quantities. . Then, too, they are bard and durable — 
qualities which are increased by adding anothei 
metal as an alloy. The nickel and the cent, or minor 
coins, are made from the less valuable metals. 

Money is "legal tender" if the law says it must 
be accepted in payment of debts. The gold j,,^ 
coins and the silver dollar are legal tender '"'*" 
to an unlimited amount, the minor coins only for 
smaller sums.' 

aas- The Process of making Coins. The different 
coins in use in tbe United States are coined at the 
mints operated by the government at Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Denver, and New t^*** 
Orleans. The gold and silver is first refined 
so as to be absolutely pure, and then mixed with 
alloy to give the proper hardness.* This mixture is 

1 nnia hBlf-dollar, tbe quarter, and the dime are le^ tender to tlw 
amount of ten dollari ; the niokel and the cent to twenty-fire cents. 
' The pix^DtUoa ia nine puts of the preoioiu metala to on« [lart of 
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molded into bars or ingots^ which are rolled ontQ 
they are strips Beveral feet loag, and of the required 
thicknesa for the several coins. These strips are fed 
into cutting machines, which cut out the disks in 
sizes suitable for the different coins. 

The disks are then placed in the milling machine 
which rtuses the edges so as to prevent wear upon 
the surface of the coin. Next they are 
placed in the coining machines, in which dies 
from above and below are pressed simultan- 
eously against the disks with tremendous force. In 
the counting room the more valuable coins are 
counted by weight, the minor ones by being placed 
in grooves which hold only a certain number of 
coins. 

336. Paper Money — The (^eenbacks. Our paper 
money ia of four kinds: (1) United States notes, 
called greenbacks; (2) gold and silver certificates; 
(3) national bank notes; (4) federal reserve notes. 

United States notes or greenbacks are issued by 
the national government, which promises to pay to 
the bearer the amount named on the face of 
the note. These were first issued during the 
Civil War when our government was in great 
need of money, and were made legal tender in pay- 
ment of debts. Since these notes have no intrinsic 
value, they circulated at a discount during the war ; 
at one time (July, 1864) they were worth only thirty- 
nine cents on the dollar. The close of the war restored 
Dur nation's credit, and the greenbacks now circu- 
late as freely as any other form of money. There are 
about $346,000,000 worth of greenbacks in circula- 
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tion> which will be redeemed in gold coin bj the Se» 
letary of the TreasuT}. 

337. Gold and Silver Certificates. Since silver 
dollars are less convenient to handle than paper 
money, the government issaes silver certifi- 

oates in deoominations of one, two, five, and muub 
ten dollars. These certify that the number of "*^ 
silver dollars named on the face of the note have 
been deposited in the vaults of the treasury, payable 
to the bearer on demand. That die silrer certificates 
are popular is shown by the fact that many millions 
of silver dollars are piled up in sacks at the treasury, 
for which inlver certificates have been issued. G-old 
certificates are issued on the same plan, in denomina- 
tions from $10 to $10,000. 

338. National Bank Notes and Faderal Reserve 
Notes. National Bank notes resemble other forms of 
paper money in size and appearance, but they are 
issued by the national banks chartered by the federal 
government. The notes are printed by the govern^ 
meat, and sent to the banks as requested; but the 
banks must first deposit United States bonds with the 
Treasury Department, equal in value to the amount 
of bank notes issued. Hence national bank notes are 
readily accepted, for even if the bank should fail, iti 
notes would be redeemed by the sale of the bonds. 

Federal reserve notes are issund to banks belonging 
to the federal reserve system, in return for collateral 
deposited by them. 

339. Bureau of Engraving and Printing. All papei 
money is designed, engraved, and printed at the Bu* 
rean of Engraving and Printing at Washington. The 
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peculiar silk-fibered paper used is made at DaltODj 
Maasachusetta, the process of manufacture b^ngf a 
closely guarded trade secret. This paper is counted 
iuto bundles of one thousand sheets of the exact size 
for printing four notes each, and is then sent to 
Washington. Here, in the process of manufacture, 
each note passes through the bands of about thirty 
different employees; and an elaborate system of checks 
and countings makes theft almost impossible. 

340. The Postal Service- The postal service main- 
tained by the national government is an invaluable 
aid to tiie commerce of the country. The letter carrier 
in his gray-blue uniform is a familiar sight in every 
city and village of the land ; and if you go out into 
the country, you may meet the rural carrier driving 
along his touU', delivering mail to the farmers so that 
they need not go several miles to the post-office. 

You all knoTT how convenient it is to drop a letter 
into the mail box, and have it go to any part of the 
LowntM United States for a two cent stamp. Five 
rtpsMai* cents will carry your letter as fast as modern 
steam cars and steamships can speed anywhere in the 
civilized world ; for all the nations are united in a 
Universal Postal Union for the delivery of mail. In 
the United States the rates for carrying the mail are 
so low that there is often a deficit of from ten to 
fifteen miUion dollars in the postal budget, the loss 
being chiefly on newspapers and periodicals, called 
second-class matter. 

Our postal service is to-day the largest business 
machine in the world. In Washington's time there 
were seventy-five post-offices and 1800 miles of post* 
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routes. To-daj there are about 61,000 post-offices, and 
4€0,000 miles of post-routes; several billion pieces of 
mail are bandied each ;eai at a cost of $587,000,000. 
By this tremendous expansion, the postal serrice 
has kept pace with the wonderful growth of ooi 
country. 

341. Postmasters and Employees. We have seen 
that the Postmastei-General has the management and 
control of the postal service, subject of course to the 
direction of the President as Chief Executive. Post- 
offices are divided into four classes, according to the 
amount of business transacted. Postmasters of the 
&e first three claBses are appointed by the President 
with the consent of the Senate ; while the fourth-class 
postmasters have been placed under the rules of 
the Civil Service. Most of the employees, including 
postal clerks, railway mail clerks, and letter carriers, 
are appointed on the basis of merit, as evidenced by 
civil service examinations. Numerous inspectors in 
the employ of the department inspect the work of 
the employees in order to insure honest and efficient 
service. 

242. Money Orders and Re^stry Departments. 
Tou are no doubt familiar with the system whereby 
money may be sent through the mail by xouy 
means of money orders. These may be pui- "*" 
chased at any post-office for a small fee ; and it is 
very foolish to inclose coin or paper bills in a letter, 
when government has provided such a cheap and safe 
method of transmitting money. 

Valuable letters and packages may be registered 
upon payment of eight cents in addition to the regu- 
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Lar postage, thos uunring a careful record of the 
^^^ parcel and a receipt for its delivery. You 
uA vNiii maj secure immediate deliverj of jonr letter 
by paying a special delivery fee of ten cents, 
in addition to the regular postage. 

343. Dead Letter Office. H the name and address 
on the envelope cannot be deciphered, or if the 
person to whom it is addressed cannot be found, the 
letter will be returned to the sender, provided his 
name and address are placed on the upper left hand 
comer of the envelope. Otherwise it is sent to the 
Dead Letter Office, where it is opened and returned 
to the sender, if his name and address are found 
within. 

344. Recent DevelopmentB of the Postal Service. 
Within recent years the postal service has undertakes 
three new services of great importance. (1) A system 
of rural free delivery has been provided, mating it 
possible for the people in the country to share in the 
benefitsof our free delivery system. (2) In 1910 Con- 
gross authorized a system of postal savings banks, 
which pay two per cent interest on deposits. This plan 
encour^es saving by the investor of small means; for 
he can dieposit his money in the government's postal 
bank, and know that bis savings are absolutely secure. 
(3) Finally, the latest service undertaken by ^e post- 
office is die carrying of packages by means of a 
parcel post, such as is found in nearly all European 
countries. 
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QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION 

1. Wlutt wu the amoont of oar foreign commerce last year ? 
Did the exports exceed the imports? 

2. Frum which five countries do we bay the most goods ? Which 
five are oar best eastoiners ? 

5. Prepare a report on the Panama Canal. Grive an account of 
the acqnisitioii of the Canal Zone and of the work accom* 
plished ; atate how the canal will benefit commerce. 

4. What amount did the federal government appropriate latit 
year for river and harbor improvements? What part of 
thi« was for your State ? Do inland cities receive any benefit 
from these improvements ? 

6. Prepare a report upon the Erie Canal, paying especial at 
tentioo to its effects on our commerce. 

6. Examine the map of the United States, and suggest canals 

which would aid commerce. 
7- Name the great inland centers of commerce in the United 

States. Explain hov the commerce and industry of each has 

been aided : (a) by canals i {b) by riven ; (e) by railroadB. 
8. Has the commerce of your ci^ been uded by any of these 

means of transportation ? 
d. Why do bnsiness men object to frequent changes in tanfl 

rates? 
10. Give arguments for and against an educational teat for im 

migrants, such aa the ability to read and write their own 

language. 
IL la there a railway commission in your State ? How do itf 

powers compare with those of the Interstate Commerce Corn- 



12. Name five great rulway systems engaged in intentAte com- 
merce. How are they controlled by ^e federal government'' 

13. May Congress forbid the transportation across State tines of 
goods manufaetared by child labor ? 

1.4. In what ways has the federal government aided the constme 
tion of rulroads ? 

15. Should Congress purchase all telegraph lines and make a gov 
emment monopoly of the telegraph business ? 

16. In what denominations are the different coins and pape* 
money issued by the government ? 

t7. Bring to class each of the varloas forma of eanraQr fof 
oarefnl examination. 
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18. How doet U» Moonnt of gold in circnlation compue with thfe 

amount of ■ilver (or Bilver certificates) 7 
19 Where is gold produced in large qnantities ? Where are the 

largest silveisoiiQeB ? What was the total prodnction of each 

metal last year ? 

20. What is the essential difference between United States notes 
or " greenbacks," and other forms of paper money? 

21. Explain the caoses of the flactnations in valne of United 
States notes during the period 1862-1879. 

22. From yonr examination of a United States note, answer tb# 
following : (a) In what year did Congress anthorize its issDe f 
(b) Is it a legal tender? (e) Penalty for conuterfeiting it 7 
(d) What did the words " will pay the bearer five dollars " 
mean when the note was issued ? {e) What do these worda 
mean now ^ 

23. Name the national banks in your ci^. What is the eapita) 
of each ? Why does the public ordinarily have entire confi 
deace in their management? 

24. What forms of credit are largely employed as a snbatitiite 
for money ? 

26, Why does foreign exchange vary from time to time ? 

26. Does oar own money change in value? Explain why? 

27. What becomes of wom-ont paper money ? 

28. Name aome advantages in Iwving a bank aeconiit> 
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CHAPTER XVm 

TEHBETOBIBS ASB PCBIJO LAUDS 

345. The TTnited States in 1789. At the time oar 
national constitution was adopted (1789), the Uoited 
States was only ahout one fourth as large as 

it is to-day. Its boundaries were the Great mam- 
Lakes and Canada on the north, the Atlantic 
on the east, the Floridas on the south, and the Mis- 
sissippi River on the west. Since that time oar bound- 
aries have been repeatedly extended, until to-day we 
possess an immense territory reaching from coast to 
coast, besides Alaska, the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and several smaller islands in the Pacific. In 
1789 the area of our country was 892,135 square 
miles; to-day the United States with all outlying 
possessions has an area of 3,743,306 square miles. 

346. E^iansion of the ITational Area. Briefly, the 
story of this expansion is as follows : — 

(1) In 1803 the vast territory known as Louisiana 
was purchased from France for ^15,000,000. ] 
This territory included all of the western ' 
Mississippi valley and the Isle of Orleans, an imperial 
area of nearly a million square miles. 

(2) The second annexation was that of Oregon, the 
territory west of the Rocky Mountains between par- 
allels forty-two and forty-nine degrees north ^^ 
latitude. Title to this region was by discov- 
ery and exploration, based partly upon the voyage of 
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Captain Gray in 1792, bnt chiefly npon the overlanii 
expedition of Lewis and Clark in 1805. Oar title to 
Oregon was for a time contested by Great Britain, 
Spain, and Russia. Great Britain did not relinquish 
her claim until 1846, when the treaty was signed 
establishing the present northwestern boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

(3) In 1819 Florida was purchased from Spain for 
^^^^ $5,000,000, thereby giving the United States 

a natural boundary on the southeast. 

(4) In 1845 the independent State of Texas was 
^^ admitted to the Union by a joint resolution 

of Congress. 

(5) In 1848, by the treaty which closed the Mexican 
nntmi- War, we acquired the immense area south of 
auMMdaa Oregon and west of Texas, incloding Cali* 
fornia and what was then called New Mexico. 

(6) In 1853 the second Mexican annexation, known 
otaMOa as the Gadsden Purchase, added a narrow 
^"°^*** strip in the sonthem parts of Arizona and 
New Mexico, at a cost of $10,000,000. 

(7) In 1867 the vast territory of Alaska, comprise 
^^^^^ ing nearly 620,000 square miles, was pur- 
chased from Russia for $7,200,000. 

(8) The Hawaiian Islands, OTer which a protectorship 

had virtually existed since 1851, wereannexed 
by a joint resolution of Congress in 1898. 

(9) By the treaty which closed the Spanish-Ameri- 

can War (December, 1898), Spain ceded to 
chuuB, this country Porto Bico, Guam, and the 

Philippine Islands, receiving in return the 
sum of $20,000,000. 
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(10) Id additioD to these important annexations, the 
United States has acquired title to a number of small 
islands, including a few guano islands o£E the 

coast of South America and in the Gulf of uttmimm 
Mexico; also Midway, Baker, and Wake Is- 
lands in the Pacific; and (in 1899) several of the 
Samoan Islands. 

(11) In 1904 the Bepablic of Panama ceded to the 
United States perpetual control of a strip of > ..„. 
land extending across the Isthmus of Panama, O"^""* 
fire miles in width on either side of the canal route. 

(12) In 1917 the United States purchased the 
Danish West Indies, now called the Virgin Ttrda 
Islands, for $25,000,000. These three islands "«»««• 
form an important link in the chain of defense for 
the Panama Canal. 

347. Territorial Policy of the United States. These 
are the annexations which have pushed our frontier 
farther and farther westward, until to-day 
our great RepubUc has the Pacific for ito matM*. 
western boundary ; and instead of the orig- 
inal thirteen, forty-eight stars shine in the clear blue 
of our flag. With few exceptions, the States which 
have entered the Union since 1789 were first govemed 
by Congress as territories. Sometimes statehood has 
been granted almost immediately, so rapidly has the 
territory developed in population and resources ; while 
^ain, as in the case of Arizona and New Mexico, 
Congress has insisted upon a long period of tutelage 
before admitting the territory to the family of States. 

When a new territory is organized, Congress at fint 
holds the reins of government firmly in its own hands. 
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After a few yean, important powers of self-govern* 
ment are granted, in order that the people of the 
territory may have the political training necessary for 
citizens of a future State. Our policy in this respect 
dates back to a famous territorial ordinance, older 
even than our national constitution itself. This is the 
Ordinance of 1787, concerning which Daniel Webster 
said that he doubted " whether any single law of any 
lawgiver, ancient or modern, has produced effects of 
more distinct, marked, and lasting character." 

348. The Ordinance of 1787. This ordinance was 
adopted by Congress for the government of the 

region north and west of the Ohio Eiver, 
wMtVMTi- which in the Utter part of the eighteenth 

century was known as the Northwest Terri- 
tory. Under the Treaty of Paris which closed the 
Kevolutionary War(1783), Great Britain relinquished 
her title to this region. A number of the States, in- 
cluding New York, Connecticat, Massachusetts, and 
Vii^nia, asserted their claims to the territory; but 
it was finally agreed that it should be formed into a 
public domain to be held by Congress for the com? 
mon benefit of all the States. 

The Ordinance of 1787 provided that for the first 
few years the Northwest Territory should have a 

temporary government, the laws to be made 
• by the governor and three judges appointed 
"**"" by Congress. As the population increased, 
this temporary government was to be replaced by a 
representative territorial government, thepeople chooa- 
ing the lower house of the legislature. Not more 
than five nor fewer than three States were to be 
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formed from this region; and statehood was promised 
as soon as any district had 60,000 inhabitants.^ 

The ordinance prohibited alaTery in any form ; 
guaranteed religious freedom; and declared that ''re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of man^d, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged." 

249. Later Territorial Legislation. Since this first 
great ordinance, Congress has passed many acts for 
the government of territories. In all, twenty- mttmar 
nine territories have been organized within {^^' 
the boundaries of the United States, all of «•«*»« 
which have now been admitted as States. In nearly 
every case, the same general plan baa been followed 
as with the Northwest Territory. There have been 
two stages of goveniment: (1) a temporary otgaah- 
ation over which the people of the territory have 
little or no control ; and (2) a more permanent gov- 
ernment in which the people elect the legislature and 
most of the local officials. 

250. Representative Territorial Government Prior 
to their admission to the Union, twenty-nine of our 
forty-eight States were governed under this bmmuit* 
second type of territorial government.* Un- "•"<«" 
der this plan, executive power is vested in a gov- 
ernor, appointed by the President with the consent of 
the Senate. The powers of this governor are quite 

^ Fire Statea were formed from this region : Obio, Indiuia, Illi- 
aoig, Miohigui, and Wiscoiuiii. Minnesota also received a portion of 
the old NortbweBt Territory. 

' For example, Arizona and New Mexico, the two Slates last ad- 
mitted, were under territorial government for over half a oentur. 
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fumilar to thoBe of the govemor of a State, but he is 
directly responsible to the President, to whom he 
reports annually on the condition of affairs in the 
territory. Other officers are the secretary, the trea» 
urer, the auditor, and the superintendent of public 
instruction. 

The territorial legislature consists of tvo houses, 
an upper house or council, and a house of representa- 
tives. Members of both branches are elected 
by the qualified voters of the territory for a 
term of two years. The powers of the legislature are 
substantially the same as those of the legislature!! of 
the several States. 

Judicial power is vested in a supreme and several 
^^^ district courts, the judges of which are ap- 
pointed by the President. The territorial 
l^slature has power to establish such inferior courts 
as are found necessary. 

Each territory sends to the House of Bepresent- 
tmOKUi atives a del^ate, who has the salary and 
"■•^ other privileges of a member, except the right 
to rote. 

351. Admission to the Union. The territorial form 
of government is always r^arded as preparatory for 
^^^ statehood, admission to the Union depending 
ttimoM- on the will of Congress (Sec. 123). Once ad- 
mitted, the new State is on the same footiog 
as every other State, with equal rights and powers. 
Moreover, once in the Union, a State cannot under 
any circumstances withdraw or secede ; for the Civil 
War has forever settled the principle that ours is " an 
<ndestructible Union of indestructible States." 
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352. Continental and Insular Territories. The ter- 
ritories now belonging to the United States may be 
<Iivided into two groaps : first, the continental terri- 
tories ; and second, the insular territories or depend- 
encies. 

The continental territories include Alaska and the 
Panama Canal Zone. Since 1912, Alaska has had a 
representatiTe territoriid goTernment, similar to that 
described in Sec. 250. The Panama Canal zone has a 
governor appointed by the President. 

a53. The District of Colombia. Among the powers 
which the constitution confers upon Congress is the 
right " to exercise exclusive legislation in all 
cases whatsoever over such district (not ex- aauoBH 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession ■"•**■*■ 
of particular States and the acceptance of Congress, 
become the seat of the government of the United 
States." In 1790 the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia ceded to the United States a district ten miles 
square lying upon the hanks of the Potomac ; but 
the part upon the south bankwas given back to Vir- 
ginia in 1846, reducing the district to its present area 
of about seventy square miles. 

The government of the district differs radically 
from that which prevails in other territories, since the 
residents are completely disfranchised. They 
have no vote in the election of either local tviamim- 
or national officials, nor are they represented 
in Congress by a delegate. The District is governed 
by three commissioners appointed by the President, 
who are responsible for the admiuistration of loca! 
affairs. 
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354. Insular Territories or Dependencies. The in' 
solar dependencies of the UnitedStates include Hawaii, 

annexed in 1898; Porto Bico, the Philip" 
pines, and Giiam, acquired in 1899 as a re> 
suit of the var with Spain ; a few islands of the 
Samoan group acquired in 1900 ; three small Pacific 
islands — Wake, Midway, and Baker Islands, claimed 
by right of discovery since 1898; and the Virgin 
Islands, purchased from Denmark in 1917. 

Of these dependenciea, Hawaii, Forto Rico, and 
the Philippines possess representative territorial gov- 
T«cM«t ernments, similar to that which has been 
gntaaua gfranted to our continental territories. Such 
minor dependencies as Gnam and the Samoan Islands 
are under the control of the officers commanding the 
naval stations; while Midway, Baker, and Wake Is- 
lands require no government, being practically unin- 
habited. 

355. Hawaii. Hawaii is governed under an act of 
Congress passed in 1900. This act confers citizenship 
in the United States upon the citizens of Hawaii. The 
President appoints tiie governor ; and this officer, with 
the consent of the territorial Senate, appoints the chief 
executive officials. 

356. Porto Rico. Porto Rico is governed under an 
organic act passed by Congress in 1917. This law 

granted representative territorial government 
to Forto Rico, and made the people of the 
' island citizens of the United States. The 
Preddent appoints the governor of Porto Rico ; and 
this officer appoints all except two of the heads of the 
executive departments. The legislature consists of two 
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hooses, both elected by the Foito RicaoB, all male 
citizens over twenty-one having the right to vote. 

357. The Philippine Islands. The problem of es- 
tablishing a suitable government for the Fhilippinea 
has proven a difficult one, because these is- 
lands are inhabited by races of almost every pwniwtt 01 
stage of development from savagery to civ- 
ilization. The United States took control of the Phil- 
ippines with the idea of educating their people so that 
they would become capable of self-government. Great 
progress has already been made in this direction, and 
the Fihpinos have been promised independence when 
they show that they are capable of managing their own 
afE^rs. The present government is in accordance with 
an act passed by Congress in 1916, and consists of a 
central government over the entire archipelago, with 
subordinate provincial and municipal governments. 

Executive powers are vested in a governor-general 
appointed by the President, and serving during his 
pl^ure. This officer has the usual powers of 
a territorial governor ; he appoints the heads 
of the executive departments with the consent of the 
Philippine Senate, and may veto any act of the terri- 
toriallegislatore. The President also appoints an audi- 
tor and deputy-auditor for the Philippines, bendes a 
vice-goremor who serves as bead of the department of 
public inBtraction. 

The legislature consists of two houses, a senate and 
a house of representatives. Members of both 
houses are elected by the people, except from 
a single district inhabited by the more backward 
tribea 
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agS* The PaUk Domdn. More than two thirds 
of ^e present aiea of the United States has at one 
1^1^ time or another formed a part of the pahlio 
••■*•* domain belonging to the national govern- 
ment. The greater part has been disposed of in vari- 
OOB ways, chiefly by sale at a nominal price to indi- 
vidual settlers, or as bounties for military or naval 
service, or as grants to promote the construction of 
railroads, or in aid of education and internal improve- 
ments. 

About 185,000,000 acres of public lands are still 
owned by the national government, not reserved for 
n*Btew- Bom^ pubhc purpose. Host of this public 
'■•^** land is located in the States west of the 
101th meridian. Under the Homestead Act, any 
adult citizen of the United States who is the head ot 
a family, and is not already the proprietor of 160 
acres of laud, is entitled to enter a quarter-section 
(160 acres) of unappropriated public land. He may 
acquire title by tnaintuning his residence upon it, 
improving and cultivating the land for a period of 
three years, and the payment of nominal fees. 

Withio the last few years, several million acres of 
arid land have been reclaimed through irrigation pTO> 
i^^„ jects constructed by the national govera< 
■**(*"*■ ment. Lands thus made available for agri< 
culture are open to settlers upon payment, in small 
annual installmeDts, of a sum which will idtimately 
cover the cost of the irrigation projects. 

359. National Real Estate. The national govern- 
ment is our largest owner of improved real estate, 
holding two thousand separate pieces of property. 
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There are several hundred military posts, sucli a9 the 
Jefferson Barracks, near St. Louis, Fort Snell- ^^ 
ing, near St Paul, and GoTemor's Island, uaint- 
in New York Harbor. There are also many 
arsenals, armories, and ordnance depots; nine navy 
yards at various points along the coast; and 1250 
lighthouses. The United States owns hundreds of 
public buildings, including post-offices, custom houses, 
and federal court buildings. 

We have seen that the national government has set 
aside tai^e areas of public lands for forest reserves. The 
most famous of these reserves are Yellow- poiMtn. 
stone Park, the Upper Yosemite Reservation, ""•■ 
the Big Trees of California, and the Arkansas Hot 
Springs in the Ozark Mountains. All of these reserves 
are kept up as national parks, and policed by national 
authority. 

a6o. Indian Reservations. There are numerous 
Indian reservations, most of them west of the Missis- 
sippi, with a total area of 54,000 square miles, and a 
population of 340,000 Indians. Generally, the In- 
dians on these reservations maintain their tribal organ- 
ization ; but a large degree of control is exercised by 
the federal government through the Indian agents^ 
one of whom exercises supervision over each tribe. 
Nearly three hundred reservation schools are main- 
tained by the federal government, besides twenty-five 
Indian schools in other parts of the country, the 
most famous being Hampton and Carlisle. 
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QTJESnONS FOE INVESTIGATION 

1. On ui onlline m»p of the United States mark off iritb differeat 
colon the various territorial annezalioiis. 

2. Discnu the toetbod of admitting a State into the tTmon. 

3. Gire an account of the Loaisiana Farchase. What State* 
were forniad out of tbia territory ? 

4. Wbat States, beeideB the original thirteen, hare nerer beeK 
national territories ? 

5. Bound your State. Has it erer been part of, or has it eve^. 
included, another State ? 

6> How did your State receire its name ? Its nickname ? 

1. When was your State admitted to the Union ? Describe its 
territorial gorernment prior to admission. How long was it 
an organized territory F Give a history of the steps by which 
admission was secured. 

8. Why was the capital of tbo United States placed under the 
exclusive control of Congress ? Why was the present form of 
government estabhshed for the District of Columbia ? WhiU 
political rights are denied to residents of the District ? 

i. Describe the city of Washington — street plan, principal pnb- 
Uc buildings and places of interest, monuments, and surround' 
ings. 
10^ Name any public buildings, forts, or reservations in your 
community which belong to the federal government. 

11. Why are not the same political rights accorded to our insalai 
possessions as to continental territories? 

12. Is it likely that any of oar insular possessions will ever be 
admitted as States ? 

13. Under the provisions of the conslitatlon, could Texas be dr- 
vided into four states ? Could Indiana and BUnoia be united 
into a single State ? 
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CHAPTER XIX 

OUB NATIONAL IDEAIiS 

a6i. Why we should study History and Civicsi 

We have studied the organization of our government, 
and the work which it performs. We have seen that 
it is a representative government, that its welfare de- 
pends upon the interest which the citizens take in it. 
Do you not think, then, that every young citizen 
should be familiar with the history of our country, 
which abounds in glorious deeds and great achieve- 
ments,? Should you not also study our country's 
government and institutions, since you will one day 
help to carry on that government? Then, too, do you 
not wish to understand clearly the great ideals for 
which our nation stands — the ideals which throw so 
much light upon our national development ? 

362. Self-Reliance as a National Ideal. Foremost 
among the ideals which have characterized our na- 
tional life is the spirit of self-reliance. The very first 
chapter of our national history records the story of a 
man who arose from among the toilers of his time, 
and whom eighteen years of disappointed hopes could 
DOt dismay. It telb how this man, holding out th« 
promise of a new dominion, at last overcame the oppo- 
sition of royal courtiers, and secured the tardy support 
of reluctant rulers. And when, at Palos, Columbua 
flung to the breeze the sails of his frail craft, and 
▼eutured upon that unknown ocean from which, a(^ 
Coo;.|c 
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cording to the belief o£ his age, tiiere vas no hope 
of return, he displayed the chief characteristic of the 
American people — the spirit of self-reliance. 

363. Self-RetUmce of the Early Pioneers. What 
is diia spirit ? Emerson has expressed it in a sentence : 
** We will walk on our own feet ; we will work with our 
own hands; we will speak our own minds." This was 
the spirit which animated that little group of colo' 
nists who preferred the unknown hardships of the new 
world to the certain tyranny of the old ; who chose to 
break old ties, to brave the sea, to face the loneliness and 
perils of life in a strange land — a land of difficulties 
and dangers, but a land of liberty and opportunity. 

364. Our Revolution a Demand for Home Rule. 
If we follow these pioneers in our fancy, we see them 
clearing the unbroken wilderness, and dotting the 
clearings with homes and churches and schools. We 
understand, too, how inevitably the sturdy self-reli- 
ance of these early pioneers led to the revolt against 
the mother country. The taxes levied by Great Britain 
upon her colonies in America were not excessive or 
burdensome; but underlying the dispute over taxa- 
tion was the fnndamenttj issue of home rule. Were 
the colonies to be governed by a Parliament across 
the sea, whose laws regulating commerce and trade 
were framed primarily in the interest of the mother 
country? Or were they to regulate their own affairs 
and to map out their own destinies ? This was the 
real issue underlying the Stamp Act and the Town- 
shend Acts, the Non-Importation Agreement and the 
Boston Massacre, the burning of the Gaspee, and the 
five Intolerable Acts. It was this issue of self-govern' 
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ment and self-control that finally led the little group 
of colonies scattered along the Atlantic coast to throw 
down the gage of battle to the mistress of the seas. 

265. How Self-Reliance has influenced Our His- 
tory. Later chapters of our national history record 
the same story of sturdy self-reliance. The Barbary 
pirates levied tribute upon our merchantmen : we be- 
came a naval power. France and Great Britain struck 
at our commerce : we fought a second war for the 
freedom of the seas. Three powerful European mon- 
archies united to crush the spirit of Liberty in South 
America : our country announced the famous Monroe 
Doctrine, a declaration of home rule, that the Ameri- 
can continents were henceforth to be ruled by the 
people of America.* Mexico declared war upon Texas : 
she lost Califoroia. Spain waged a cruel and useless 
conflict in Cuba: shewasdriven from the western hemi- 
sphere,and from the Philippines as well. Meantime our 
population has increased from three to more than one 
hundred millions: instead of thirteen, forty-eight 
States are members of our federal Union, and the 
feeble third-rate power of JefEerson's day has devel- 
oped into one of the foremost nations of the world. 

a66. How Each Citizen may promote this Ideal 
In order that our country may continue this proud 
record of self-reliance, each one of us has a special 
obligation. Every citizen in his individual life ^ould 
Uve up to the same ideal of self-reliance. The young 

^ The Holy Alliance, fomied in 1S15, included the Emperora of 
KuBsia tnd Austria and the Kin^ of PniwiK, Prauce being aoon after- 
mrdi admitted. The real object of the Alliance wm to sapport the 
deapotic powers of the BeTeral sovereigns, and to repreM moTemanti 
locking toward the eBtabluhment of oonititutioDal goTemmeot. 
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citdzea wko relies on bimself, who does honest work 
in school, never cheating or shirking, who is always 
ready to do a little more than is actually required of 
him, who thinks for himself, acts rightly becanse he 
loves right actions — such a citizen is doing his part in 
helping to achieve our national ideal of self-reliance. 
267. Second American Ideal — The Spirit of De- 
mocracy. No doubt many of you have read the De- 
claration of Independence, the great charter which 
declared the United States a free and independent 
nation ; and as you may remember, the Declaration 
asserts that " all men are created equal" This does 
not mean that all men are equal in property or 
wealth, or that all have equal abilities ; for we have 
only to look about us to know tiiat this is not the 
case. The equality asserted in the Declaration of In- 
dependence is equality before the law, the democratic 
equality of rights and privileges as citizens. In our 
free country, all men, whether rich or poor, have the 
same political and civil rights. All are equally entitled 
to the protection of government, to the use and en- 
jjoyment of their property, to help elect the of&cers 
who make and enforce our laws. These rights are not 
based on wealth, or talent, or station in life, but on 
the fact of manhood alone. They belong to men as 
human beings. This is the spirit of true democracy; 
and this equality of man is the second of America's 
national ideals. With us there can be no titled aris- 
tocracy with special privil^es : oars is the democracy 
of Bobert Boms : — 

" The honeat nun, tho e'er aae pow. 
It Ung o' metii for a.' that." 
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36S. Democracy means Equality of Opportunity. 
Out history is filled with examples of men lilie Jack- 
Bon, Lincoln, and Garfield, vho availed themselves of 
this democratic equality of opportunity, and rose from 
humble origin to the highest office in the Republic. 
Few of us, indeed, may ever attain high honors as 
statesmen, and perhaps none of us may acquire great 
wealth, measured in dollars and cents. But every young 
citizen has an equal opportunity to do all that his abili- 
ties permit : his talents are the only measure of his 
opportunities. In this country, we do not ask who is 
backing the young man, or what are his family con* 
nectiouB, or what is his religion, or his politics. We ask 
only, what can the boy do ? What has he learned, and 
how has he prepared himself to fulfill his part as a 
worker in the great world-hive of industry? 

If a man is dishonest and tries to get without toil 
what is not rightly his, or if he is an idler, a drone in 
the hive, we call him an unworthy citizen, no matter 
what his wealth or social position. But if a man is 
hard-working, pure, and honest, we respect and honor 
bim, whether he is a day laborer or s wealthy manu- 
&cturer. For all honest labor is equally honorable ; 
and the test of good citizenship is not what kind of 
work a man does, but how well he does the work that 
is given him to do. And the true measure of success 
in life is not how great a thing we do, but how well 
we do the thing that is to be done. 

269. The Ideal of Free Public Education. The most 
effective means of securing this equality of opportunity 
is through our system of public schools ; hence free 
public education is one of the ideals most cherished 
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by the American people. In earlier times, and througk 
out the greater part of the world's history, it was only 
considered necessary to educate the leaders of society, 
leaving the mass of the people in dense ignorance. 
Schools were for the wealthy classes, who alone could 
afford to pay for the privilege of education. But in 
America we believe that education is not the privilege 
of the few, but the right of all. In our public schools, 
the son of the poorest laborer has equal opportunities 
with the child of the wealthiest capitalist. Here child- 
ren from every walk of life are associated under one 
roof, studying the same text books, instructed by the 
same teachers, living the life of that greatest of de- 
mocracies, the American public school. 

You all know that poverty does not prevent any 
boy from being at the head of his class ; and, indeed, 
it often happens that children from the humblest 
homes make the best record in school. No matter how 
mnch money a man may have, it will not give his son 
an education unless the boy has the ability and Uie 
desire to apply himself to his studies ; and unless he 
does this, be will be outdistanced by the son of the 
poor man who realizes that education is the key which 
unlocks the door to most of the opportunities of life. 

370. The Ideal of Conunon Humanify. Another 
characteristic of our national life is the ideal of com- 
mon humanity, the spirit of social cooperation which 
springs from the desire that all members of society 
shall lead happy and comfortable lives. You will learn 
in your later study of history that for countless cen< 
turies ft was only the few who shared in the happiness 
and comforts of civilization, while the great dumb 
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multitude toiled in misery and want and ignorance, 
But to-day we realize that it is not eDOugh for a email 
groap of men to be educated, comfortable, and happy. 
Our modem ideal of humanity requires that all men 
shall share in these benefits. So the one supreme ob- 
ject of our American civilization is to give every man, 
woman, and child equal opportunity in striving for 
comfort, happiness, and culture — for all in life worth 
seeking. 

371. Influence of this Ideal upon Our National 
life. This ideal of common humanity compelled the 
abolition of slavery, the institution so inconsistent with 
the principles of free government. In our own time, 
the same ideal of humanity is manifest in a thousand 
ways. It has led to the laws prohibiting child labor in 
mines and factories ; for even the poorest children 
must share in the benefits of our modem civiUzatioQ. 
They are entitled to an education which will develop 
their abilities and enlarge their opportunities; and 
they are protected in this right by laws which compel 
parents to send their children to school. 

In many other ways society endeavors to bring the 
comforts of life within reach of all. The laws regulat* 
ing the construction of tenements in our large cities, 
the legislation intended to safeguard the conditions 
of labor and to improve the position of the worker, 
the many voluntary efforts of employers to cooperate 
in every movement for the benefit of the employed, 
the support given to such institutions as our public 
schools, libraries, art-galleries, and hospitals, — all bear 
witness to this ideal of common humanity. To-day we 
are beginning to realize that every man is his brother's 
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keeper ; tliat each should share with his fellowmen 
the good things o£ life, and cooperate ia the g^reat 
work of uplifting the less fortunate. Those of you 
who have read that beautiful poem of Lowell in which 
he describes the search for the Holy Grail, will recall 
that the quest ended when the knight shared his own 
cup and crust with the beggar at his gate : — 

" In many climes, without ariul, 
Tbon hast spent thy life for the Holy Orail; 
Behold it is here, — this cup which thoa 
Didst fill at Uie streamlet for Me bat now; 
This crust is My body broken for thee. 
This water His blood that died on the tree ; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need ; 
Not what we gire, bat what we ibare, — 
For the gift without the giver is bare ; 
Who gires himself with his alms feeds three, — 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me." 

27a. Hie Ideal of International Peace. Another 

characteristic of our national life is the ideal o^ inter- 
national peace. No country has done more than our 
own toward promoting the movemeot which aims at 
the abolition of war, and the establishment of intei^ 
national justice and fraternity. In the Geneva Arbi- 
tration Treaty of 1872, the United States and Great 
Britain gave to the world the splendid example of 
friendly arbitration of a dispute which most countries 
would have settled by war. When The Hague Court 
was established as a means of adjusting international 
oontroversies, the United States and Mexico submit- 
ted the first case for decision. During the war be* 
tween Russia and Japan, our President (^ered the 
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friendly services of this government toward bringing 
about the cessation of hostilities ; and the result was 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, which ended the war. 

373. The Cost of War. So terribly destructive is 
modem warfare, so burdensome to the people the ex- 
pense of armies and navies, that the world is slowly 
turning toward arbitration as a substitute for the blind 
and terrible decision of war. You may form some 
idea of the cost of warfare from our Civil War, 
which cost the nation 700,000 human lives and more 
than seven billion dollars in property. 

374. Agencies in Promoting International Peace. 
The establishment of The Hague Tribunal, and the 
more recent League of Nations, are the expression of a 
desire to secure peace and friendship among nations. 
To-day the world is counting the terrible sacrifices 
resulting from its necessary war to crush militarism. 
Intelligent pnbHc opinion is determined to make war 
with all its horrors a thing of the past. 

The young citizens of our schools should remember 
that there is a higher and a nobler ideal than to die 
for one's conntry ; and that is, to live for one's cona- 
try. A few years ago a vote was taken in the schools 
of France upon the question, "Who is the greatest 
hero of France?" The highest vote was given, not 
to Napoleon, the greatest soldier of history, but to 
Louis Pasteur, who gave his life to help cure the suf- 
fering of the world. If a Eomilar vote were taken in 
our own schools, may we not hope that first place 
would be ^ven not to Washington the general, but 
rather to Washington the President, first in peace 
rather than first in war? 
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375. The Ideal of Patriotism. Patriotism, the 
greatest of our national ideals, comprehends all the 
rest. Love of country is a sentiment common to alt 
peoples and ages ; but no land has ever been dearer 
to its people than our own America. No nation has 
a history more inspiring, no country has institutions 
more deserving of patriotic love. Turning the pages 
of our nation's history, the young citizen sees Colum- 
bus, serene in the faith of his dream; the Mayflower, 
hearing the lofty soul of the Puritan ; Washington, 
girding on his holy sword; Lincoln, striking the 
shackles from the helpless slave ; the constitution, 
organizing the farthest west with north and south 
and east into one great Republic ; the tremendous en- 
ergy of free life trained in free schools, utilizing our 
immense natural resources, increasing the nation's 
wealth with the aid of advancing science, multipljdng 
fertile fields and noble workshops, and busy schools 
and happy homes. 

This is the history for which our flag stands ; and 
when the young citizen salutes the flag, he should 
think of the great ideals which it represents. The flag 
stands for democracy, for liberty under the law; it 
stands for heroic courage and self-reliance, for equal- 
ity of opportunity, for self-sacrifice and the cause of 
humanity; it stands for free public education, and 
for peace among all nations. When yon salute the 
flag, you should resolve that your own life will be 
dedicated to these ideals. You should remember that 
he is the truest American patriot who understands the 
meaning of our nation's ideals, and who pledges his 
own life to their realization. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Pbiluiblb 

We, the people ot the United States, in order to fonn a more per* 
feet union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of Uberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
•ad establish this constitution for the United States of America. 

AsncLB L LBaraiATini Dbfabthxnt 

Section I. Congreai in Oewral 

All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
nest of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Bepresentatives. 

Section II. House qf Representativet 

1. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosrai every second year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

i. No person shall be a Representative who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citi- 
aen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, be ao 
inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

8. Bepresentatives and direct taxes shall be apportioaed among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound 
to service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shidl be 
made within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of 
the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten years, 
in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of Bepre- 
•entatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each 
State shall have at least one Bepresentative ; and until such enume- 
ration shall be made, the State of Nea Hamptkir* shall be entitled 
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to dtooM three, MatiaeJttutItt dght, Rhode laiand mtd Pnmdentt 
PlantatiaM one, Cotmectiaut five. New York mx, Nmo Jeneg four, 
Petau]/iaania ewht. J>eIauiaT« tme, Maryland six, Virginia Xxa, 
North Carolina five, SoutA Carolina five, &nd Qeorfia three. 

4. When vacmndea happea in the rqueaeDtation from, any State, 
the executive authonty thered ahall iuue writs oi electiou to fill 



6. The House of BeM<eaeiLtativeB shaJl chooae thar ^teaker and 
other oS&aen, kdA shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Section in. Senate 

I, The Senate at the United States shall be composed of two 
Senatora from each State, chosen by the legislature theretrf, tor ax 
yean; and each Seoattw ahalt have one vote. 

i. Immediatdy after they shall be assembled in consequratce ct 
the fitst dection, they shall be divided as equally as may be into 
thiee daases. The seats ot the Senators of the firat dass shaU be 
vacated at the expiratitm of the aeccHid year; of the secmui class, 
at the expiration of the fourth year, and of the third dass, at the 
ezpiretiwi ot the sixth year, so Uiat one third may be choetai every 
second year; and if vacancies happen by resigiiation ot oth^'wise 
during the recess ot the l^islatute of any State, the executive 
theteof may make temporary appointments until the next,meetiiig 
of the l^islature, which shall then fill such vacancies. 

5. No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to 
the age of thirty yeara, and been nine years a citizen erf the Unitod 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant ot that 
State for which he shall be choeen. 

4. The Vice-President of the United States shall be President erf 
the Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

B. The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a Fre^ 
dent pro Umpore in the absence of the \^ce-President, or when he 
■hall exercise the office of President of the United States. 

6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
Whea sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside : and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extoid further 
than to removal from office, and disquaUfication to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but 
the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject to in' 
dictinent, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Section TV. BoA Houtee 
X The times, places, and manner of holding decti(ms (cr SaOMr 
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tan ud Bepresentatives ihall be prescribed in each State by the 
legiiUtture thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make 
or alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosmg Sen- 
ators. 

i. The CoogreM shall assemUe at least once m every year, and 
tucb meeting shall be oa the first Monday in December, unless thej 
ahall by law appoint a different day. 

Section V. The Hoiust SeparaieJv 
1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall coa> 
stitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance 
of absent members, in such manner, and under such penalties, as 
each house may provide. 

K. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, pun- 
iah its members tor disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence 
of two thirds, expd a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from 
time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their 
judgment require secrecy, and the yeas and naya of the members <A 
either house on any question shall, at the desire of one fifth of thosa 
present, be entered on the journal. 

4. Neithn" house, during the session of Congress, shall, without 
the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to 
any other place than that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Seetum VI. Primlegea and DutAiliiiet qf Memben 

1. The Saiators and Representatives shall receive a compensa- 
tion for their services, to be ascertained by law and paid out of 
the treasury of the United States. They shall, in all cases except 
treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest 
during their attendance at the session of their respective houses, 
and in going to and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate in either house they shall not be questioned in any otha 
|)lace. 

2. No Senator or Representative ahall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be appointed to any civil oflSce under the authority 
of the United States, which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during such time; and ou 
perMXi holding any office under the United States shall be a mem' 
ber <rf dtlier house during his continuance in office. 

Seeti/m VII. Mode qf Pataiag Latei 
1. All bills lor raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Bepreaentatives; but tJbe Senate may pn^xne or oaaaiz with 
Its as on other bills. 
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<■ Kvety bill wluch shall have passed the House of Represcntf^ 
tivea and the Senate shall, before it become a law, be presented to 
the I^vsident of the United States; if he approve he shall sign it, 
but if not he shall return it, with his objections, to that house in 
which it shall have cngiaated, who shsJl enter the objections at 
large on their journal and proceed to reconsider it. If after aucb 
reconsideratbn two thirds of that house shall agree to pass the bill, 
it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two 
thirds of that house it shall become a law. But in all such cases th« 
Totes of both houses shall be determined by yeas and nays, and th« 
names of the persons voting for and againat the bill shall be entered 
on the journal of each house respectively. If any bill shall not b« 
returned by the President within ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall be a law, 
in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by tbeir 
adjournment prevent its return, in whidi case it shaU not be a 
law. 

9. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of 
the Senate and House of Bepresentativea may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President 
of the United States; and before the same shall take effect, shall 
be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, shall be re- 
passed by two thirds of the Smate and House of Reivesentativea, 
according to the rules and limitaticms prescribed in the case of 
abilL 

Section VIII. Poaen granUd to Congreti 

The Congress shall have power: 

1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and esdses, to pa^ 
the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be 
uniform throughout the United States; 

2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

S. To regulate comment with foreign nations and among thv 
several States, and with the Indian tribes; 

4. To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, 
and fix the standard of weights and measures; 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the sacn^ 
ities and current coin of the United States; 

7. To establish post offices and post roads; 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to 
their respective writings and discoveries; 

9. To constitute tribunals inferior to the Siqireme Court; 
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10. To define ami punish pinciea and felonies committed on tlie 
high was and offenses against the law of nations; 

11. To declare nor, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land and water; 

12. To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

13. To provide and maintain a navy; 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces; 

1£. To provide for calling torXh the militia to «cecute the laws 
efthe Union, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions; 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the mili- 
tia, and for governing suck part of them as may be employed in the 
service of the Unit^ States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the ofBcers, and the authority of traming the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever ova 
guch district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession erf 
particular States and the acceptance of Congreaa, become the seat 
of the government of the United States, and to exercise like author- 
ity over all places purchased by the consent of the legislature of the 
State in which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga- 
zines, aiaenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings ; and 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper tar 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powan 
vested by this constitution in the government of the Uuted 
States, or in any department or officer thereof. 

Section IX. Poum-t denied to the United Siatei 

1. The migration or importation of such persons as any ot the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand ei^t 
hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be impoited on such mi- 
portatiou, not exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

2. He privilege of the writ of habe<u earput shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public 
•alety may require it 

8. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law ab^ be passed. 

4. No c^iitation or other direct tax shall be laid, umesB in pro 
portion to the census or enum^«tion hereinbefore directed to be 
Ukax. 

5. No tax M duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
SUte. 

4. No preference shall be given by any regulatitm of conunerca 
or revenue to the ports of one State over uioee of another; nw 
ahaO vessels bound to or from one State be obliged to enter, clear, 
or pay duties in another. 
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7. No rnone; shall be drftwn from the treasury but in cona^ 
quence of appropriations made by law; and a r^ular statement 
And account of ^e receipts and expenditures of all public money 
■hall be published from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United Sutes; and 
no person holding any office f^ profit or trust under them shall, 
without the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emdu- 
ment, office, or title, of any kind whatever, from any king, prince^ 
or fcndgn state. 

StetionX. Pov)en dmied to thf SbOet 

I. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confedera- 
tion-, grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money; emit bills of 
credit; make anything but gold and silver coin a tender inpay- 
ment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex jiott facto law, or law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant any title <^ 
nobility. 

S. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
knposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be abso. 
lutdy necessary for executing its inspection laws; and the net pro- 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on imports or 
exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United States; 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control ot the 
Congress. 

S. No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any 
duty of toimage, keep troops or ships of war in time (^ peace, enter 
into any agreement or compact with another State or with ■ for- 
eign power, or engage in war, unless actually invaded or in ludi 
imminent danger as will not admit of deh^. 
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Seetion L PretideKt and Vict-Pnridmt 

I 1. Tbe executive power shall be vested in a Preradent ol the 
United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term 
ot four years, and together with the Vice-President, chosen for th« 
same term, be elected as follows: 

i. Each State shall appoint, in sudi manner as the legislature 
thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the wh<Je num- 
ber of Senators and R^resentatives to which the State may be en- 
titled in the Congress ; but no Senator or Bepreaentative, or perscHi 
holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector. 

8. [The electors shall meet in their rei^ective States and vote bv 
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ballot t(x two penKMU, of whom one at least shall not be nn inhab- 
itaat of the mme State with themselves. And they shall make a 
list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of votes for 
each; which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the seat of the government of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the 
presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person haV' 
ing the greatest number of votes shall be the President, u such num- 
ber be a majority of the whtJe number of electora ^pointed; and if 
there be more tlun one who have such majority, and have an equal 
number of votes, then the House of Be^esentatives shall immedi- 
ately choose by ballot one of them for President; and if no peraoa 
have a majority, then tiom the five highest on the list the sold 
House shall in like maimer choose the President. But in choosing 
the President the votes shall be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two thirds of the States, and 
a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. In every 
case, aft^ the choice of the President, me person having the 
^«atest number of votes of the electors shall be the Vice-Pre- 
■ident. But if there should remain two or more who have equal 
votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice-Pre- 
sident.] > 

4. liie Congress may determine the time of choocdng the electors 
cod the day on which they shall give their votes, which day shall be 
tite same throuf^iout the United States. 

5. No person except a natural bom citizen, or a citissen of the 
Cnited States at the time of the adoption of this constitutioD, shall 
be eligible to the office of President; neither shall any person be 
el^pble to that office who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within the 
United Sutes. 

9. In case of the removal of the President from office, or of hia 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, and 
the Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the President and Vice-President, 
declaring what officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
■haU act accordingly until the disability be removed or a President 
shall be elected. 

7. The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a 
compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished dur- 
ing the period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall • 
not recave within that period any other emcdument from the United 
States or any of them. 

I TU* cUuH at Ui« eviutltutlan hu Lmd lopervcded bj tha tnlftb am*ediiHa^ 
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8. B«f(xe he enter on tbe ezecutkn of hia office he shaD take the 
fi^lowing oath or affiimatioii: 

" I do Hriemnly awemr (w affinn) that I will faithfully execute the 
cAce tA Praideat of the United States, and will to the best of m; 
abiUty prtaave, protect, and defend the ctaistitntion of the United 

B«elum II. Pawen (^ the Pmidant 

1. Tint Pieaident shall be oranmaitder-in-chief of the >n>i7 *^ 
tKvy <rf the United States, and of the militia of the several States 
jrhen called into the actual service tA the United States; he may 
require the opinion, in writing, <A the principoJ c^cer in each of 
the executive departinents, upon any subject rating to the duties 
of their reqtective (Axs, and he Hhall have power to grant r^ 
prievcs ajid pardons tor offenses against the United States, except 
m cases ti impeachment. 

X. He shall have power, by and with the advice and coosrait at 
the Smate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the S^iators 
prcMOt cimicut; and he shall nominate, and, by and with the ad' 
vice and amsent of the Senate, shall appoint ambaasadras, other 
public ministen and cmsuls, judges ot the Supreme Court, and all 
other offlcen <A the United States, whose appointments are not 
herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established Yiy 
law; but the Congreas may by law vest the appmntment of such 
inferior officers, aa they think proper, in the Freaidmt alone, in 
the courts ot law, or in the heads cj departments. 

S, The President shall have power to fill up all vacancnes that 
may happen during the recess of the Senate, by grooting ccHnmis- 
dons which shall expire at the md td their next session. 

SKUonin. Dutut qf the Pnttdad 

He shall from time to time give to the Coo^resB informatitm ot 
the state of the Union, and reconunend to their consideration such 
measures oa he ahall judge necessary and expedient; he may, cm 
extraordinary occasiona, convene both houses, or either of ttiem, 
and in case of disagre^nent between thesn with respect to the time 
of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shaO 
think proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public miois- 
ters; he shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and 
ahall commission all the officers of the United States. 

SedioR IF. Imptadmmt 

The President, Vice-President, and aQ civil officers of the Umted 
States shall be removed from office on impeachment for and coo* 
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nctioo of treason, briber;, or other high crimei snd misdenwaa- 
on. 

Asncut m. icsicuL Depabthknt 

Stelion I. Vniied SiaUi CourU 

The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts aa the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the 
mipreme and inferior courts, shall htdd their offices during good 
bdiaviar, and shall, at stated times, receive for their services a 
compensation which shall not be diminished during their continu- 



Sedion II. Jmudution rf the Vniied Statei CourU 

1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equi^, 
arising under this constitution, the laws of the United States, a^ 
treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and cod- 
■uls; to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to ccmi- 
troversies to which the United States shall be aparty; to contro- 
versies between two or more States; between a State and dtisena 
of another State; between citizens of different States; betweeo 
citizens of the same State fUiming lands under grants of different 
States, and between a State, or &e citizens thereof, and forei^ 
States, citizens, or subjects.' 

S. In all cases aSectm^ ambassadors, other puUic ministers and 
consuls, and those in which a State shall be a party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In all the other cases bo- 
fore mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with auch exceptions, and under such 
emulations, as the Congress shall make. 

S. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall 
be by jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the 
said crij^es shall have been committed; but when not CMnmitted 
within any State, the trial shall be at such place or places as the 
CcoigTess may by law have directed. 

Seettonlll. Tnaeon 

1. Trtaaoa against the United States shall ccmaist cmly in levyt 

a war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving them 
and comfort No person shall be convicted of treason unless 
<Hi the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on coi^ 
feamon in open rourt. 
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C "nue CoDgren ahmll have power to decUre the ptmishmrait of 
bcMMi, but no attainder of treason shall work comiption of blood 
or Ctwfeiture except during the life of the pencu attainted. 

AxnoM TV. — Tim Statb asb tbm Fxdbou. GoraBmaNT 

Srniiml. SiaURteordt 

Full futh and credit shall be given in each State to the public 
fcta, recotds, and judicial proceedings of ever; other State. And 
the C<Higress may by Rraieral laws prescribe the manner in which 
■udi acts, recwda, an*] proceedings ahsO be proved, and the ^ect 
tberecrf. 

S^eHon II. PrinUget cf Cx&giu, tie. 

1. The dtiKCDs of each State shall be entitled to all privilegea 
and immunities of cititens in the several States. 

2. A perscHi charged in any State with treason, felony, or otha 
crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, 
shall, on demand of the executive authority of the State from which 
he fied, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having juris- 
diction of the crime. 

S. No person held to service or labor in one State, under the 
laws theracrf, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 
law <M- regulation therein, be dischaif ed from such service or labor, 
but shall be dHivered up on claim of the party to whom such serv- 
ice or labor may be due.' 

Set^on III. New Siatea and TerritariM 

1. New States may be admitted hv the Congress into this TTnkn; 
but no new State shall be fonned or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other State; oor any State be formed by the junts 
titm of two or more States or parts of States, without the con- 
sent of the legislatures of the States concerned ss well as of the 



2. The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
propoty belmiging to the United States; and nothing in this con- 
stitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any daims of the 
United States or of any particular State. 

Section IV. Ouaranleee to the StaUt 

Tlie United States shall guarantee to every State in this TTnloa 
a republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 

• nk duH Lh ben n 



_ invanon, and aa application of tlie l^islature, or of tix 
itive (wh«n the legislature cannot be ccmvened), against do- 



Abticls V: PowxR or Ahznioient 

Hie Ccmgiess, whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or, 
on the ap[Micatioa of the I^islatures of two thirds of the several 
States, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which in 
atber case shall be valid to all intents and purposes as port of this 
oonatituti(»i, when ratified by the legislatures of three fourths (4 
the several States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as 
the one or the otha mode of ratification may be proposed by Uie 
Congress, provided that no amendment which may be made priw 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and agiit shall in any 
manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section ot 
the first article; and that no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 



1. AH drirta ctHitracted and engagements entered into, before 
the adoption of this constitution, ^all be as valid against the 
United States under this constitution as under the Confedera- 

tJtKl. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States wMdi 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, cv 
which shall be made, under the authority of the United Statu, 
diall be the supreme law of the land; aiid the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws 
<^ anyState to the contrary notwithstanding. 

S. The Scnatora and Representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several State legislatures, and all executive and 
judicial officers both of the United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by oath or affirmation to support this constitution; 
but no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
<^ce or public trust under the United States. 

AbTICLC VII. lUTtnCATION OS- THE CoNSTITDTION 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be suf- 
ficient for the establishment of this constitution betwem the States 
so ratifymg the same. 
Done in convention by the unanimous consent td the States 
present, the seventeenth day of September, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand seven simdred and eighty-sevea, and of 



the Independence of the United States of America the twdfth. 
Id witncM wha«of, we have hereunto aubscnbed our ibtwil 

George Washington, President, and Deputy trota ymQiNu. 
New Haiifbhibii — John Langdon, Nidiolaa GHImaa. 
Mabba chu bbttb — Nathaniel Graham, Ruhu 1^. 
OunracncUT — WiJUam Samuel Johnaon, Boger Shennon. 
New Yobk — Alexander Hamilton. 
New imaBMX — WUiom livinffrton, David Breariey, William 

Psterson. Jonathan Dayton. 
PxNMBYLVAHiA — Benjamin Franldin, Thtunas Mifflin, Robert 

Morris, George Clymer, Thomas Fitznmona, Jaied IngexsoU, 

James Wilson, Gouv^neur Morris. 
Dblawabb — George Bead, Gunning Bedford, Jr., John Dicldn- 

son, Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 
MabyIiAHd — James McHenry, Daniel of St. Thomas Jmif^, 

Daniel Carroll. 
VmaiNiA — John Blair, Jamea Madison, Jr. 
North Cabouna — William Blount, lUchard Dobbs ^aight, 

Hugh Willianuon. 
SocTB Caholina — John Rutledge, Charies Coteaworth PindE- 

ney, Charles Pinckney, Pierce Butler. 
GaoaaiA. — WHliam Few, Abraham Baldwin. 

Attest: William Jac 



AMENDMENTS' 

Abticli I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of rd 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging th* 
freedom of speech or of the press ; or the right of the people peace- 
ably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redieM 
of grievances. 



A well-regulated miU^ being necessary to the security of a free 
Stat«, the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be 
infringed* 



No sddier shall, iu time ctf peace, be quartered in any hoosa 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a man- 
ner to be prescribed by law. 



AsncLs IV 

'Hie right of the people to be secure in their penoiu, Ikhum, 
papers, uid ^ecta, a^unst imreason&bie searches and seizurea 
shall not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing th« pUce to be searched, and the persons <a things to m 

Abticlb y 

No person shall be hdd to answer for a capital or othmrise 
infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment ot a grand 
jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forcea, or in the 
■"■lit'", when in actual service in time of war or public danger; 
nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be twice 
put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of 
life, Uberty, or property, without due process of law; nw shall 
private prop«ty be tslun for public use without just compensation. 

Abticlb VI 

In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and 
district wherein the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
trict shall have been previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have compiilsory process tor 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defense. 

Amncu: VH 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall 
exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise reexamined in any 
court of the United States, than according to the rules of the com- 
mon law. 

Ariiclii Ym 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 



The enumeration in the constitution of certain rights shall not 
be conatrued to deny or disparage others retained by the people 



The powos not del<^t«d to the United Statea by the cc«utit& 
tkxD, DOT prohibited by it to the States, «re reserved to the States 
reflectively or to the people. 

AsncLS XI* 

The judicul power of the Uoited States shall not be consfanied 
to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or i»osecuted 
against one of ibt United States by citizens of another State, or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Abticlx XII' 

1. The electors shall meet in their req>ective States and vote 
fey ballot for President and Vice-President, cxte of wbom, at leaat, 
■ball not be an inhabitant of the same State with themaelves; they 
shall name in their ballots the person voted for as Preadent, and 
in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice-President, and they 
■hall make distinct lists of all persons voted for as Presidait and 
of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number rf 
votes for each; which liste they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit sealed to the seat of the government of the United States, 
directed to the President of the Senate. The Presideot of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of B«pre> 
sentatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then be 
counted. The perstHi having the greatest number of votes for 
President shall De the President, if such number be a majori^ ol 
the whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have 
such majority, then from the persons hav^g the highest numbcn 
not exceeding three on the list of tiiose voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediatdy, by ballot, the 
President. But in choosing the President the votes shall be taken 
by States, the representation from each State having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or menbera 
from two thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall 
be necessary to a choice. And if the House of BMnesentatives 
■hall not choose a President whenever the right of chMce afaafl 
devolve upon them, befc»c the fourth day of Mandi next following, 
then the Vice-President shall act as President, as in the case ot the 
death or other constitutional disability of the President. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-Pr^ 
udent shall be the Vice-President, if soch number bea majority ol 
the whole number ef electors appointed; and if no person have a 
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Majority, then from th« two highest numbers on the list the Senate 
■hall choose the Vice-President; a quorum for^he purpose shall 
consist <A two thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a ma- 
jority of the whole number shaJl be necessary to a choice. 

3. But no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of Pre- 
sent shall be digible to that of Vice-President of the United 
States. 

Articli! Xin> 

1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a pun* 
fshment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly con- 
victed, shall exist within the United States or any place subject 
to their jurisdiction. 

t. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by c^pro- 
fmte le^lation. 

Abticub XIV* 

1. All peraons born or uaturaluced in the United States, and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the Um'ted States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or en- 
force any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citixou of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection (4 
the laws. 

i. Bepreseatatives shall be apportioned among the several State* 
according to their respective numbers, countiag the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But wheo 
the right to vote at any election for the choice of electora for 
President and Vice-President of the United States, Kepresenta- 
tivea in Coi^ress, the executive and judicial officers of a State, or 
the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to any ot the male 
inhabitants of such State, being twenty-one years of age, and citi- 
zens of the United States, or in any way abridged, except for par- 
ticipation in rebeUioQ, or other crime, the basis of representatioa 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion which the number of 
nich male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State. 

3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative In Congress, 
or elector of President and Vice-President, or hold any office, dvil 
or mihtary, under the United States or under any State, who, hav- 
ing previously taken an oath as a member of Congress, or as aa 
officer of the United States, or as a member of any State legisla- 
ture, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State, bo support 
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tiw cooftitutlon of the United States, sliaU bare engaged in inmr. 
lection w rebellion aninit the same, or given aid or comfort to 
the oMmiea thereof. But Congress may, by a vote <rf two thirda 
of each house, remove such diubiUty. 

4. The validity of the puUic debt of the United States, auth<» 
ia^ by law, including d^ts incurred for payment of pensions aii4 
bounties for services in suppressing insunection or rebellion, BhaD 
not be questitxied. But neithw the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay an^ debt or obligation incurred in aid <^ insur* 
rection or lebdlion agunst the United States, or any claim for the 
loss or emancipatioD of any slave; but all such debts, obligations^ 
and claims shall be held illegal and v<Hd. 

B. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by ^>pnvriat0 
l^islation, the provisions of this article. 

Ajeoiclx XV* 

1. The ri^t of dtizms of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abiidged by the United States or by any State (Ml 
account of race, color, or pievious ctmdition of servitude. 

2. The Coagnaa shall nave power to enforae this article by 
^>prcf)riate k^slation. 

Akhcui XVI» 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on In* 

comes, from whatever source derived, without apportionmeot 

among the several states, and without regard to any census or 

enumeiation. 

AsncLB XVn* 

1. Tlie Senate of the United SUtes shall be 'composed (rf two 
Senators from each State, elected by the pe^e thereof, fcv ax 
years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The dectors in eadi 
Slate shall have the qualifications requisite for Sectors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legislatures. 

i. When vacancies happen in the representation of any State 
in the Senate, the executive authority of such State ^all issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, that the lesisla* 
ture of any State may empower the executive thereof to make 
temporary appointments until the people fill the vacancies by 
election as the legislature may direct. 

5. This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the 
election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid aa 
part of the Constitution. 

> Pntntd by ConcnH Pebrour M, ISM, ud deduaj b ham Muek MUK 
■ Pnq«K(tbrCoDgiTBjulr ll.lta», •addednndinfamPtfanuiyU.UM. 
•PiopdwlbrCoaiTeH June It, IBIS, will dedarcd IB liini Anil B. ISIS. . ,1 . 



abticui xvm 1 

Skct. 1. After (Hie year from the ntificfttion ct this artide the 
mapufacture, sale or traiuportation of intoxicating liquors witbin, 
the imowtatira thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
Voitea States and all territories subject to the jurisdiction thraeof 
for bevcTSMpurposes ia hereby prcuubited. 

SiiCT. i. The Congress and the several States shall have coi^ 
cumot power to enf«ce this article by ^ipropriate legislation. 



Akticlx XIX* 
Hie ri^t of citisats ot the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex. Congress shall have power by appropriate legisla- 
tion to enforce the {oovislaEU of this article. 
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AREA AND POPULATION OF TERBITORIES 
AND INSULAR POSSESSIONS 
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ATPENDIX C 



ABEA, POPULATION, AND ELECTORAL VOTES 
OF THE STATES 
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APPENDIX D 

ILLDSTEATIVE MATERIAL FOE THE STUDY OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Local Govbenmbnts. 
1. A map of the pupil's State, showing the counties. 
C An emarged map of the pupil's county, showing its lubdivisioiis. 
S. BeportA of county and town or townuip officers. 

4. Ballots used at county elections. 

5. A collection of legal notices from the local papers. 

<t. Copies of the more commoc legal blanks (dnMls, mortgage*, etc). 

7. Town-warrants, tax-bills, and other town documents. 

8. The State constitution and revised statutes. 

9. The manual of tlie State legislature. 

10. The dty charter and ordinances. 

11. A copy of the city manual for each pupil, 

IS. A Bm^ of the dty showing ward tinea and election predncts. 

15. The city coiindl calendar. 

U. Copies of measures introduced into the coundl, and of ordinances 

published in the duly papers. 

IE. Reports of the several municipal departmenta and officers. 

16. A dedaration of taxable property and a tax-bill. 

17. Copies of tally-sheets used at elections, 

18. Cr^iea of nomioation petitions, if used. 

19. Copies of the ballots used at municipal, State, and national electioDB. 

20. A copy of the jury Hst. 

SI. A set <rf the fcnn* used in civil and criminal actitau. 



State Governments. 

1. Copiei at the constitution and revised statute* of the pupil's own 

State, 
t. A collectiim of the cmistitutions of all the States. The moat leceot 

and complete is F. N. Thorpe's Th« Ftdtral and 8UUe Cotutituium*, 

Coioniai Ckarttn, and ether Orfonie Loom (IBOQ). 
S. A good text-book on the government of the pupil's own State, sudi 

«* the Handbooks of American Government, edited by L. B. Evan*. 

4. The manual of the SUte kgislatuie. 

5. A vdome of the laws made during a legislative seadocu 
0. A volume at the report* of the Supreme Court. 

7. A m^ of the pupil s State, showing tlie representative and lenatoriBl 

election districts. 
0, Cf^ie* of the ballots used at State and national Sections. 
S. Ct^ne* of IhUs which have beni introduced into the lepslatuie. 
10. Cc^ne* of tlie «.Wh1»t and the jounul of e*ch bouse of the kgiida> 



K)gle 



Ism NxTioNAi, GovrnmiKin!'. 

L A Ih;^ pcfitial mv ol tbe United SUtei, dkomiv tcnitorial ao- 

qiiintianB. 
f. A good phynomphk map of tbe United StAtea. 
S. Afartimct ol the Twdftli Cennu, and the itatiatkal atla* <d the 

Twdfth Comi (nme U* the Thirteenth Ceona, ai hkiq aa pnb- 

Bihed). 

4. Hie Statiatica] Afaatiact of the United State*. 
a. Tbe United Statei Beviaed Statute*. 

0. Ctqnea of tbe Hoiiae Uanual and the Smate Manual. 
T. latest copy «l the CoogmMooal Directory. 

5. The CoognaMonal Recad. 



■ion. tbe ComnuMioiier of Educatko, tlie Comniianoiier ol Immigim- 
tioo. the Monthly Sununary of Cccnnketce uid Financct the Year^ 
Book of the DeputaMnt ol Africnltnie, the Concular Reports, and 
the I*bar BuDetini. 

JO. Hie ExecutiTe Regiitcr {GoremmeDt ErintiDg Office). 

11. Thofpe'i Tht Ftdaral ond Slalt CoiuHitdionM. This oontaina also tbe 
early diarters and plana of Union. 



APPENDIX E 
REFERENCE BOOKS 

CrAITER I. How AND WHT GrOTSBNlCENTS ABE FOBMED 

S^arencea /or PvpUt 

AiUay, K L., OvMmnmM and tJU Ctfuen (1911), pp. 1-1. 
Dnnn, ArthTir W., 7^ Communitg and Hu Ctiatn (1907), eba. I, n. 
Forman, S. B., Advanetd Cwia (IQOS) . cbs. D-v. 
EetOMh, Pkul &, 7^ Young CitiMtn't Btader (1909), eh. i. 

B^erenees for Teachers 

Aahlej, R. L., 7^ Awttriem Ftdtral Stalt (1903), oh. i. 

Bojnton, P. D., Sduml Cina (1904), ohs. I-4L 

GuiUaaa, W. B., Go v anmtM md PoUtia m lit United Statei (1911), 

aaoa. 14, 15-96. 
mnadale, B. A., 7^ Amtritan OoMnuMnt (1900), Intradaetioa. 
WHlonghby, W. W., TlM Jti^ md Dttiu iff Ammam CSEmmU* 

OS98), put I. 
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Wilaon, Woodiov, 7^ SlaU (1906), eh. l 

Woodbnin, J»inea A., The American RtpiMie and At Oovemmeif 
(1003), ohi. i-xxi. 

Chapteb IL What Government does for th» 
Citizen, and what the Citizen owes to hib 
goternhent. 

References Jbr PvpUe 

Athltt]', R. L., Goeemment and the Citixen (1911), pp. 9-12. 
PnnD, Arthur W., The Communitji and the Citizen (1911), ofai. ix-XV- 
Forman, S. B., Adcaneed Civia (1905), cb. XUL 
BuDMh, Paul S., The Young CiHten'i Reader (1909), oh. n. 

jReferencea for Teachers 
Elska, John, Civil Otniernment in the United Staiet (1904), ah. it. 
SnittMo, W. B., Gooemment and PoUtieM m the United Slattt (1911) 



Chafteb III. The Selection of Public Officials 

Seferencea Jbr Pupils 
Aahley, R. L., Oovemment and the Cititen (1911), oh. I, 
Biyea, James, 7^ American Comtnomneidth (1007), n, ehi. lxti 

T-TIT— t.TTTTT , 

Dunn, A. W., The Contmumti/ and the Citizen (1907), pp. 168-175. 
Ford, H. J., The RtMe and Ormoth ofAmeriean Politiei (1896), oh. xvi. 
Gnittewi, W. B., Oonemnenl and Politiei in the United Staiet (1911), 

eh. xxxvn. 
Bart, A. B., Aetuai Government (1903), eh. it. 

Meferencea for Teachers 
Beard, C. A., American Gooemment and Politic* (1910), eh*. Tn, zzz. 
Fuller, Robert H., Oovemment by the People (1008). 
Goodnow, F. J., City Goeemmerd in the United State* (1904), eh. TI. 
Herriam, C. S., Primary Electiont (1908). 
Uayer, E. C, Nominating Syilant; Direct PrimarUi ti. Conpentioni 

in the United Slate* (1902). 
Sohonler, Jamei, Conititationai Studie* (19M), pp. 231-2«}. 
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8tamnoi,Edmmrd,A Bittoryo/the PrmdmegfivmVieSlolSmfWm). 
Stuwood, Edinta,ABulotyo/ilu Fit$idtne)/ivm 1897 u> 1909 (1912). 
Woodbora, J. A., PoUtieal Partie* and Partg PreiUm* m tkt Untied 
Stattt (1909), chi. x, xn, zx. 

Chapteb IV. Political Pabties a»d thxib Wobk 

Beferences for Pupils 
Alkie;, R. L., QaaemmtrU and (A« CitiMn (1911), oh. n. 
Fotd, H. J., The RtMe and Growth of Amtrwm Politia (1898), ohi. 

TU, Tnn-xiv. 
Gnitteau, W. B., Qojiermaent and PolUici in the United SbOa (1911), 

ch. xxxvi. 
Hart, A. B., Actual Gontminenl (1903), eh. ▼, 
Wilson, Woodrow, Comtitutional Oovemment m tJu Ututid StaUt 

(1908), oh. vm. 

References for Teachers 
B«ud, C. A., Tht Ameriean Federal State (1903), ch. xxm. 
Biyce, James, The Ameriean Commonaeaitli (1907), □, chi. lUMr-t.'n, 
UX-UCT. 

Fnller, fiobert H., GoEemment hy the People (1906), ob. xi. 
Johmton, AlexMider, Bittory of Ameriean Politia (1902), 
Maoy, J., Party Organitation and MaeAinery (1904). 
Mao7, J., Political Partiei in the United State* (1000). 
Wcwdburn, J. A., PoliUcal PaHiet and Parts Probtenu fn the United 
Statei (1009). 

Chatter V. The PBOTEcnoN of the Pdblio 

Seferences Jbr J*upUs 
Aahlej, R. L., Government and the Citizen (1911), oh». IV, T. 
Forman, S. E., Advanced Cieie* (1905), ch. u. 
Guttteaa, W. B., Government and Politio in the United Slate* (1911), 

cba. VT, XII, xm. 
Hut, A. B., Aetaal Oooert^nent (1903), oh. xxx. 

References Jbr Teachers 

Beard, C, A., American Oovemment and Pt^itict (1910), pp. 668-677. 
Bliu, W. D. P., Encyclopedia of Social Reform (1908) ; artiolea on 
Tempetaaee, Prohibition, Faotorj Legidation, aod Tenemeiiti. 
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HoCbun, E., Conttitiaional Law (1906), oh. ix. 

Wright, CuToll D., (Mline<if Practical Soeiolo^ (lB9d), ohs. xn, xzm. 

Chaptee VI. Public Eddcation 
Seferences for PupUs 
AM9J, R. L., Owemmenl and tkt Citizen (1911), oh. TI. 
Fontuui, S. £., Advanced Cimei (1905), ch. zlvi. 
GidttwLu, W. B., Govenment and Polilic* in Oit Uniltd Slatef (1911), 

ch. xTi. 
Wright, CuToll v., OuUine of Practical Sociology (1899), ch. XL 

References for Teasers 
Aahlej, R. L., The American Federal State (1003), pp. 371-375, 
Beard, C. A., American Gotwrmnenf and PolilicM (1910), pp. 624-627, 

748-751. 
Bliu, W. D. P., Mid otben, Encyclopedia of Social Rtform (190S) ; 

article on Edacition. 
Bryce, Jamei, The American Commonwealth (1907), n, eh. CV. 
Dexter, E. G., Hiitorg of Education in Ike United States (1906). 
Draper, A. 8., American Education (1909). 
Hart, A. B., Actual Oovemment (1900), ch. ltl 

Chaftes VII. Public Chasities 
References fw Pupils 
Ashler, R- L., Qovenuuent and the Citizen (1911), ch. vn. 
Forman, 8. £., Advanced CieicM (1905), ch. xlvi. 
Guittaaa, W. B., Government and Poiitice in Vie United Statt$ (1911^ 

eh. xiT. 
Riia, Jaeoh A., ChUdrm of ike Poor (1892). 

Meferencea for Teachers 

Addama, Jaae, Pftilontftropy and Social Progrett (1894). 
Alden, Fenjj, The Uneaqaloyed (1905). 
DaTCDport-Hill, Florenee, Children of the Slate (1S99). 
DaTiDe, Edward T., The Practice of Charity (1904). 
De?inB, Edward T., PrineipUa of Relief (19(H). 
HendersoD, C. R., Modem Methods of Charity (1904). 
HeoderaoD, G. R., Dq»endent, D^eeUve, and Ddin^uent CUme$ (1906)) 
pp. 1-209- 
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BofaMM, J. A., Pnhlimi p/PoMrty (1890). 

Hanter, Bobaii, Povert]/ (1904). 

Wanter, Amos Q., Amerkm ChatiHti (18M). 

Wright, Carroll D, Oui&c ^ JYoctica/ SodoicOT (189B),elu. zvn^ XX. 



ChaPTBB yill. GOTEBNHENT AND !b(DC8TBT 

Seferences /"or Pt^il$ 
Aabler, R. L., Omiemnunt and bU Citixen (1911), eh. VUL 
Bladkmu, F. W., Econontia /or High School* (1907), oh. XXZL 
Biir«b, H. R., and Neuing, Scott, ElemeaU of Eeontmie* (1912). dit. 

vu, Tm, IX. 
QnitteMi, W. B., Ckaeervmint and Pelitiei m Ot Umttd Slaitt (1911X 

ch. zv. 
Wright, C. D., Ouiline ofPnuHeal Sociology (1899), put T. 

References for Teachers 
Beard, C. A., Americaa Gooermnent and Pelitie* (1910), pp. 721-742. 
Bnlloob, C. J., Introduetion to the Study t^Eeonomiet (1900), ohi. x^ 

xrr, ivi. 
Elj, R. T., Monopoliet and Tnutt (1900). 
Fiske, A. K., The Modem Bank (1909). 
Hadl«7, A. T., Railroad TraniporlaOon (1903), ch. TI. 
Tonka, J. W., The Tnut Problem (1909). 
JobnaoQ, EmiHy B.., American Radaiay Traniportaliim (1900), oh*, vi, 

XT-ivni, XXV, XX vn. 
Johnaon, Emary R., Ocean and Inland Water Traiuportaiion (1909X 

ohi. xxiv-xxix. 



Chapteh IX. Town and County Goveknbe«t 
Heferenceajbr Pupils 
Aifalo7, R. L., Government and the Cititen (1911), eh. tx. 
Dnnn, Arthm W., The Communits and the Cititen (1907), oh. XXI. 
Fairlie, John A., Local Qooemment in Covntia, Toumi, and Villagu 

(1906), chi. i-ni. 
Elske, John A., Cieil OoBemment tn the United Slatei (1004), aha. II-IT. 
Forman, S. E., Advanced Civia (1905), chi. xxTi-XZVni. 
Gmtteaa, W. B., OoMnwMnC and PoUtict in (iU United Statu (1011), 
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References for Teacha-a 
Baud, C. A., Amerioan Government and Poliiici (1910), eb. XEtz. 
Brjoe, JaiDM, TluAmmam CommmteeaUh (1908), I, ehi. XLVm-XUX. 
Fairlie, John A., Local Oovermaent m Countitt, Toumt, and YOlaga 

(1906), oh». iv-ivi. 
Hart, A. B., Actual Government (1903), ch. x. 
WUwD, WoodMw, 7^ Stole (1906), wos. 1209-12B9. 



Chafteb X. The Gx>r£BNH£in op Citibb 

References for Pupils 
Aihley, Boeeoe L., Oovemmtnt and the Citizen (1911), oh. x. 
Dole, Cfaulea F., The Young American (1899) , chi. H, xm-xtv. 
DoDu, Arthur W., The Comnamity and the Citizen (1907), oh. xxn. 
Fiske, John, Civil Government in the United Stale* (1901), pp. llS-140. 
'WOIard, Charlu D., City Government for Young Pwple (1906), ohs. 



References for Teachers 
Brjae, Jftmes, The American Coitanomoealtk (1906), I, oh, L. 
Fairlie, John A., Mwadpal Adminittration (1901), aba. vm-XC, xvn- 
XX. 

Goodnow, J. F., City GovemmerJ in the United States (1904), ebs. IV- 

GuittMui, W. B., Government and Pdiliee in the United Statei (1911), 

Hart, A. B., Actual Government (1003), ob. XI. 

Bowa, L. S., Problem* of City Government (1906), eLe. Ti-^x. 

Wileooc, Deloa F., The American City (1904), eha. iT-xzix. 



Chapter XI. The State GoYiEinamrrB 
Refertruxs for PupUs 

AaUej, B. L., Oovtrtment and the Citizen (1911), aba. XI-ZIL 
CUrk, S. S., The Gooemment (1902), ehi. SO, 28. 
Dole, C. F., The Young American (1899), eh. XXL 
Dfuui, A. W., The Community and the Citizen (1907), eh. xxm. 
Fonnat), S. E., Advanced Civiet (1908), eha. xxn-xzir. 
Onittean, W. fi., Gevertmml etnd PatiHa m Ike United Statte (1911). 
eha. vu-xi. 
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Se/erences/or Teachers 

1. Origin ofSiaU Oeventmaa* : Fuke, John, TitAmgriean Sevalm 
lion (1S91), I ; GreeiM, B. B., Pmmadai Ameriea (1905), ck*. 1~V, n, 
m ; Howmrd, G. E^ PtWtmtRonu of the RmoUaioa (1905) ; Tborps, 
F. N^ CoruHtutional Hittory of At UniUd StattM, u, pp. 1-166 ; Thmitet, 
R. O^ 7^ Cobmit* (1904) ; Woodburn, Junes A., The Anuriean Rt- 
f)uU£e md iU Oomrnjaent (1908), ch. i. 

2. SlaU Coratitvtiora : Ashlej, R. L., The Amencan Federal SlaU 
(1903), pp. 344r-360 ; Beard, C. A., American Government and Folitie* 
(1910), pp. 7S^98, U5-160 ; Hut, A. B., Artnal Gi>t>er>mera (1903), 
eh. in; London, J. S., Ttit Conitttufionol Hiilorj/ and Ooeermnenl of At 
Vniud SiaUt (1906), ch. iv ; HcCUin, E., ContUutionai Lam in the 
United SlattM (1906), ch. Q ; Thorpe, F. N., Comtitutional Hinory of 
Iki Uiuttd Staiei (1901), i, pp. im~18* ; Woodbani. Jama A., Tie 
Amencan RepiMie and iU Government (1908), pp. 342-348. 

5. The Stale Legiilaturt: Beard, C. A., American Government <Btd 
Pciilia (1910), oh. XXV; Forman, S. E., Advanced Cima (1905), oh. 
XXll ; H&Ft, A. B., Aetvat Government (1903), ch. vn ; Reinaoh, P. S., 
Atnerican Legitlataree and Legiila&ie Methods (1907), cb*. iv-x. 

4. Tht Slate Eacutivi .- Betud, C. A., American Government and 
Politici (1910), ch. xxiT ; Finloy, J. H., and SuidenoD, J. F., The 
American Executive and Exeaitive Metkodi (1908), pp. 1-1S4 ; E^ho, 
John, CtBil Goeemment in the United State* (1904), pp. 175-179 ; Hart, 
A. B., ^ dual Government (1903), oh. vm j Wa»on, W., The SlaU (1906), 
MCI. 1174-1208. 

6. The SlaU Judiciary! Baldwin, Simeon E., The Amerieim Judi- 
eiarjf (1906), cha. ra-vm, x-XI, xnr, XXII ; Beud, C A., Ameriean 
Government and Folitta (1910), ch. xxri ; Br^ee, Junei, The Amer- 
iean Commonutealtk (1907), I, ch. ZLVn ; n, cha. CI, CH ; Forman, 
8. E., Advanced Civiet (1905), ch. xxiT ; Hart, A. B., Actual Gevem- 
ment (1903), oh. IX; Wilaon, Woodrow, Constitutional Government in 
tht United Statee (1908), oh. TI. 

ChaPTEB XII. How THE EXFENSES OF GOTEBN- 
HENT ABE MET 
Seferencea /or Pupils 
Aihler, R. L., Government and tie Citizen (1911), oh. HL 
Blaokmai, F. W., Eeonomta for Bigh SehoiUt (1907), ch. XXXIL 
Bijce, Jamea, 7^ Ameriean Commonieetdli (1908), i, oh*, xvn, tiTtt , 
Fonnan, S. £., Advanced Civiee (1906), oha. ZxzT-xxxm. 
Gnittean, W. B., GoverTtment and PoOiet in the United State* (lUl), 
aha. xvn. xxn . 
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Jieferencea for Teachers 
B«ard, C. A., American Ooventmml and Potititt (IBIO), ehi. XVIU, 

Bullock, C. J., InlTodvetion to lAe Study of Eamomie* (1900), oh. xvn. 
Danielt, W. M., Tht ElanmU of PtiiUc Fmanee, pp. 30-38, 167-170, 

186-lfll. 
Oewej, D. B., Finaneial Bittory of tU United Stata (1003), eha. m, 

E3j, R. T., vid Wiaker, G. R., Elementary PriaeipUt of Eoonomia 

(1904), pp. 327-363. 
Hart, A. B., Aetxad Omtmment (1003), du. xxi-xxn. 
Juuea, J. A., tioA Suiford, A. H., Gonernment in State and Nation 

(1903), oh. xvn. 
MoCUin, E., ConftOutiomd Law m the United State* (1006), pp. 137- 

142. 
Plehn, C. C; Introduction to PtibUe Finance (1697). 
Woodboni, J. A., Tie American Republic and ill Gcvemmenl (1908), 

pp. 287-298. 

Chaftek XIII. The Constitution or the United 
States 

References for Pvpils 
Aih1«7, R. L., Oxiemnicni and the Citixen (1911), eh. zm. 
Fiake, John, The Critical Period of American HiOory (18SS), ohs. VI- 

vn. 
Formui, S. £., Bfriory of the Untied Stata (1010), cb. xx. 
Guittean, W. B., Gooemment and Politici in the United State* (1911), 

chi. xvui-nx. 
Hart, A. B,, Pormation of the Vnion (1893), ohs. m-T. 
Woodburn, J. A., and Motm, T. F., Elementary American Hiitory and 

Oovemmenl (1910), oha. Xl-xn. 

References for Teachers 
1. Origin of the Federal Government: Beard, C. A,, American Gov- 
ernment and Politic* (1010), oh. n ; Cbantiing, Edwaid, Student'* Hit- 
targ of the United Stale* (190S), cha. Iv-Vi ; Howard, G. £., Prelimi- 
narie* of the Revolution (190S), oha. YU-il, xtv-zrn; MoLsaghlin, 
A. C, The Confederation and the Conetiiution (1906), oha. m-xi; 
Sohonler, James, Constitutional Studies (1904), pp. 70-08 ; Hietory oj 
the United Statei (reT. ed. 1894), t, oh. i; Spark^ £dwin, The United 
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SlaUt of America (i90i),i, dba. i, iv ; VaaTfae,C. R., Tka Anterteoh 
JUvoiuiim (1906), ch. Zl. 

2. 7^ Formation of At CorutUutum: Beud, C. A., Ameriean G<n- 
tmmtnl and Politia (1910), ob. m ; Landon, J. 8., The ConttUutioiud 
Hittory and Oovemment of the United Statti (1006), pp. 66-124; 
McLufUiD, A. C. The Confederation and the ConihAtfum (1006), 
oha. xi-xviQ i Sparks, Edwin E., Tit United SUOei of America (lOM), 
I, oh«. v-Tl. 

S. AmmdTnml and Developmeid of the ConetiMioni Beaxd, C. A^ 
Ameriean Government and Politia (1910), ah. iy ; Brjee, James, The 
American Commonaeallh (1007), i, chs. xxxi-xxxv ; Landon, J. S., 
The Comtitutionai Hiitory and Government of the United Stalet (1905), 
oh. XV ; Sohoaler, James, ConetitidionaJ Studies (1004), pp. lOO-aOS; 
Woodbnm, J. A., The American Republic and itt Government (1006), 
pp. 86-93, 122, 274, 391. 

4. RelatioTu of Federal and State Oovemmentt : Bijoa, James, 7%e 
American CoTrnnonvaaUh (1907), i, cbs. U, iv, xxvn-XXX; Hut, 
A. B., Actual Government (1903), chs. n, TI ; Lajidott, J. S, The Con- 
itiHitiont^ History and Government of the United States (1906), eb. xm; 
Sohouler, Jamai, Conttitutional Siudiet (1904), pp. 116-156, 178-1S4, 
190-202 ; Wilson, Woodrow, Conatitutional Government in the United 
State* (1908), oh. vn ; Woodbnrn, J. A^ The Arnerican Republic and 
Oi Oovemment (1908), oh. n. 

Chapter XIV. Conqeebb and its Wokk 
References for I^upUs 
Asble;, R. L., Government and the CUizen (1911), oh. XIT. 
Brjae, JamM, 7^ American Commonuiealth (1907), I, obs. X-XVt. 
Gwtteau, W. B., Government and Poiitiei in the United State* (1911), 

Chs. XXH-XXIT. 

Bamson, Benjamiu, Thit Country of Ours (1903), cbs. n-m. 
Hart, A. B., Actual Government (1903), ob». xiii-xir. 
Woodburu, James A^ The Ameriean RepubUe and iti Gaoemmatt 
(1908), oh. rv. 

References for Teachers 
1. The Senate: Beard. C, A., American Gavemment and PoU^ei 
(1910), eb. xn ; Furlie, J. A., National Administration of the United 
States (1905), eb. m ; Ford, H. J., The Rise and Oroath of Ameriean 
Politiet (1898), efa. XXI ; Reinsoh, P. S,, American Legisiaherei and 
Legislative Methods (1907), chi. i, m ; WUbod, Woodiow, ConKitM- 
tional Government in the United Slates (1908), efa. T, 
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S, 7^ Houte of RtprettntaHves : Beud, C. A., American Oimem- 
■unl and PolUiet (1910), ch. zu ; Fairlie, John, National Admnittra- 
Hono/iAe United Slala (1905), cb. m ; PoUett, M. P., The Sptaker 
of the Home of Sepresmlaiiva (1904) ; Ford, U. J., The Riu and 
GtouA of American Politics (1898), oh, xx j Beinsch, P. 8., Ameriam 
Legielatara and Legitlative Methods (1907), ahs. I-n ; WUmmi, Wood- 
row, Conititutionai Oooemment in the United Staiet (1906), cb. IV. 

3. Coagretiaontd Methodi: Beaid, C. A., American Government and 
Politici (1910), cha. xu-xir; Filler, H. B., Speaken of the Houte 
(1909) 1 Hart, A. B., Practicai Eexayt on American Oovemment 
(1905), noi. I, IX ; Eaje, P. L., Readingt tn CivU Goaemment (1910), 
pp. 129-148 ; Lodge, H. C, Hieiorical and Polilical Eaay» (1898). 
pp. 169-197 ; LowbU, A. L., Essay* on Government (1889), no. I ) 
Moore, J. W., The American Congrem (1895), ah. xzxiv ; Woodbom, 
JunM A., The American Republic and iU Govemmenl (1908J, pp. 257- 
316. 

Chapter XV. Tee Pbesidekt and his Cabinbt 

Seferencea Jin' Pupils 
Aihlej, B. L., Government and tkt Citizen (1911), ch. XV. 
BrjM, Jftmoi, The American CommonuieaUh (1907), I, chi. v, Vi. 
Fomun, S. E., Advanced Cieici (1906), eb. xrx. 
Gnittaui, W. B., Government and Politiee in the United Statet (1911). 

ehs. xxv-xxviL 
Huriiou, Benjamio, Tkii Country of Our$ (1903), chi. iv-X. 

Seferences for Teachers 
Beard, C. A., Ameriean Government and Politici (1910), ch. x. 
Fairlie, J. A, National Adminiitration of the United Slata (1905). 
Finlejr, John H., The American Executive and Executive Methods 

(1908), oh. XVI. 
Ford, H. J., The Rite and Growth oj American Politici (1898), pp. 



Hart, A. B., Actual Govemmer^ (1903), oh. xv. 

Hart, A. B,, Practical Esiaye on American Government (1905), no. m. 
Kaye, P. L,, Readingt in Civil Goeemment (1910), pp. 184-196. 
Schouler, James, ContHtutional Studiet (1904), pp. 166-168. 
Yarioos Anthon, Hittory-Making ; The Story of a Great Nation 

(1910). 
Wikon, Woodroir, Comtitaiional Gonemmmt m tt« United States 

(19(»), eh. m. 
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^iboo, Woodiow, n« Stole (1906), MM. 1324-1333. 
Woa^Mun, JuDM A., Tie Ameriean R^vbUe and itt Chvia'itmatt 
(1908), pp. M-IM. 

Chapter XVL The Federal 0>ubts 
ReftTunxx* for Puj^ 
AaUaj', R. L., Oov«ntmait and the CMzen (1911), oh. xvi. 
Brjet, JuDM, Tilt Amaiean Commimeealth (1907), I, olu. XZQ-xztr. 
Fomun, S. E., Advancei Cmie* (1906), du. ZX, ZZl. 
Ouittwa, W. B., Gasentment and Poiitict m tkt Unittd Stata (1911), 

Hurisoii, BeDJamiD, Thtt Country of Ouri (1903), olu. xx, ZXL 

References Jbr Teachers 
Btadwin, 8. EL, The Amenam Judiciary (1906). 
B«ud, C. A., American Gunemmtni and f oUict.(1910), oh. XT. 
Hut, A. B., Aelual CoMmment (1903), oh. xm. 
Lftiidoii, J. S., The Cotatitutional Hittory and Oooemmmt <^ lie 

UmUd Staia (1906), olu. xui-xiT. 
Sehonler, J&mei, Conxtitutitmid Studia (1904), pp. 169-177. 
WiIeoD, Woudrow, Conttilutionat Goii«mmmto/A4 Untltd Stalt* (1008). 

cb. VL 
Woodborn, J. A^ 7^ American Republic and ilt Government (1908), 



Chapter XV il. Combcebce and Mokkt 

References for Pupils 

BUokiDH, F. W., Eamonuei for High SiAools (1907), ch>. zzvin- 

XXIX, XXXI. 
Bryee, Jamss, The American CotnmoatoeaUk (1907), H, oh. cm. 
Guitteau, W. B., Oovemment and Politia in the United Staiee (1911), 

ohs. XXX, XXXI. 
Junes, J. A, and Saaford, A. H., GoBemment in Stale and Natitn 

(1903), cb. XIX. 
Wright, CuToU D., Outline of Practical Sodoloffy (1690), oh. Ti^ 

ZXIT. 

References for Teachers 
Beard, C. A, American Ooeemment and Pditiet (1910), eb. xix. 
BallMk, C. J., The Monetary fiitlory of the United Statee (1900), pp. 
79-121. 
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Dewaj, D. R., Fbianeial History o/the VniUd StaUt (1903). 
Dunbar, C. F., Theory and HUlory of Banking (1893), oh. VS.. 
Johnion, £. £., Eltmeni* of Trantportation (1900), eh*. xvi-XTm, 

XXVII, XXXT, XXXIX. 

LaUn^ J. H., America at a World Power (1907), ch. xm. 
TiuMif, F. W., The Tariff Hillary of At United Stata (1906). 
WatMiD, D. K., Hittory of American Coinage (1699). 
W]ut«, H., Monty and Banking (1896). 

Cbafteb XVIIL Terbttoaies and Public Lands 

Heferences for Pupils 
Aihlflf, R. L., Qotttmmtnt and the Citiun (1911), chs. XIX, XX. 
FoFBian, S. £., Advanced Civici (1905), oha. iz,zzv. 
Goittean, W. B., Oavemmeni and Politia in llu United Statu (1911), 

oh. xxxm. 
Hart, A. B., Actual Government (1903), oh». ivni-xx, 
Woodharn, J. A., The American RepuUie {XmS), eYi. vm. 

Refertncea for Teatjiera 
B«ud, C. A., Americar. Government and Politici (1910), cb. xxi. 
BrfM, James, The American CommonieeeUlh (1907),^ oh. XLTIL 
Carpenter, E. J., The American Advance (1903). 
ITmadale, B. A., TKe Old Northv>ut (1888), oht. x, XIT. 
Morris, Cbsclei, Our liland Empire (1699). 
R«b«cfa, F. S., Colonial Government (1902), part vn. 
Bowe, L. S., The United State* and Porto Rieo (1901). 
WiUoughb;, W. F., Territoriei and Dependeneiee of Oe United Statu 
(1906). 

Chaptek XIX. OuK National Ideals 
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post. Postal savingi banks, Money 
orders. Registered mall, Rnial tree 

Postmasier-Oeneral. ISO. 

Powers, of fedsral and State govern- 
menl. See OoTBmment. 

President, nomination of. 177-173; pro- 
sidenrlal campaign, ITS; election of, 
Il>-18a ^election l^ the Hoosecf Bepre- 
sentatlTes. 181 ; Inaagiinl eemnonjl 



■nova], 18B-1B7; dlplouuitio powetB, 
I8T-U81 lagMUlTa powsn. iBS; power 
OTBT pavdoDB, 18S-1N ; Chs pnaldantlal 
•DOMUlon. 1B3; the Praideiil'* Ctibl- 
DM. IBB; theeieoutlre deputmeuli, 
U8-in. 

Prtm, frMdom of the, 120, U8. 

FrluurlM, put7, B3-3t| direct prlmuy 
■jitam. 3B-M. 

PrlTlKcM of States In the Union, IBO. 
Piooednie, oItII, US-UB; orlmlnkl, I3S- 



Itr oonnoUi, lOt-IOS ; In 

8t>M IflglgUtaRig, IS-ISS; In Con- 

gieu, 170-172. 
pToductlan, factors In, BS; large scale 

prodnatloD, 83-84, 100, 
Fn>hlbltlo& lam, E3. 
Problbltlans upon State goTommeDH, 

16]-]0a;apontbe federal goTernment, 

lei. 
Property, protection of, 4, 41. 
Prosecution of criminals. IIO-IM. 
Prosecator, coauty, 9S. 
Protection, policy of, 2M, 5m Tariff 

duties. 
Pobllo domain, 220-127. 
Public utilities commlBBlan, I2T-US. 
Pun food lair, GO. 



Kiilroads, State regulation of, Ba, 137; 

ledsral regulation of. 207-208. 
Ballvays, street. Wi, IDS, nor« 1; 114. 
Ratification, of the federal oongtltuclon, 

ISI'US. 



Befonn stories, 4a. 
Blistered malt, 213. 
EeKlstrallo& at TOtcrs. 25. 
BeKglon, freedom of, 120, 1S8. 
Bemoval power, of mayor, 108; of goT- 
emor, 128 ; of Prealdent, 187. 

RepreaenlatlTes, House of. Set House 

of RepresentatlTcs. 
Reprlere, IBS. 
Beeerratlons, Indian, 32T. 
Reserm, foreMa. BO-Sl. 227. 
Resoviceii, natnral. See Conservation. 
Rsapi ^slblllty, otllclal, of lbs mayor, 



108; of the eoTemor, 131-Ut; of ^ 
Freeldent, 1T7, 1B4-188. 
Rerenue and protective tarUTs, 3(B-S0L 

Revenue bills. In State leglslataree, 130^ 

nofe 1 ; In Congress, IBT. 
Revenues, fieg Taxes. 
Revxilutiou, tba American, 117, 13T. 
Rights, protection of IndlTldoal, llA- 

120,1^8. 
Riots, Buppreeslon of. 8et Older, nukln- 

Rlvsr and barbor Improremanli, Tfl, 



Roads, construotlon 1 

of, 78, Bl-83; offleen In charge of, S^ 

BB. 5e* Streets. 
Rooeevelt, Theodore, 34, 39, BO, 183. 
Rules, of the United States Hoosa of 

Bepresentatlrea, IBS-lTl; of tin 8et>- 

Rnral free dellTery, 214. 

Rural popnlatlon, 77, 100, note 3. At 

Agrlooltare. 

Safety, public, preaerralion of the, U- 

Sabirles. Ste the several olBcea. 

Samoa, 219, 224. 

Sanitary officers, 49. 

Sanlt St«. Marie Ship Canal, SS, noU 1) 

20s. 
Savings banks, postal, 17, 311. 
School city, organliatlon and gorem- 

ment of, 1-2 ; Ideal of self-control, S. 
Schools, public. 5m Education. 
Secretaries, federal See tbe federal d*- 

partments (State, War, Navy, etc.). 



Senate, Ihs United States, composition 
of, 184 ; election of Senitora, 1B4 : tenn 
and qual Ideations of Senators, ISBi 
powers of the Senate, lOG-IOB i debata 
In, 171 : presiding olllcer of, ira ; oom- 
mitteee of, ITO; Senatorial "oonr- 
teey," 188, and note 1. See Congreaa. 

Services of government, 14~1S. 5« Gi>t- 



Sesslone, regular and speolal, of ctty 
council, lot i of State leglilatnre, 121' 
122; of Congress, let). 

Shskesiieare, S7. 
SherUr. U-H, M. 

Shlnn, In BngUnd, 43. 
Silver, (»luageof,20B~" ~ 



iv,Goog[c 



" 8Ut«," pDlldoal, 37. 

SlkToiT, problbltlDii of. In tbe North- 
waat Tcnllory, ill t compnimlM oon- 
oeinlng the ilkTe tnde, 156; kboUClon 
of iUtNt, 1M, SSB. 



Solicitor, city, 110. 

Speaker, of tin United State* Eoiue of 
Beprauutatlrea, l«»-lm 

SpeoUl legidrntion for oltlea, 103. 
Special Meilou. 5aa 8eaeloDa,ipeola]. 
Spaacli, freedom of, 120, UK. 
Spoils ■yitem, In cities, 111-112; tnthe 

natlona] admluliIiBtlon, IW. 
Stamp toxee, 137, M. 330. 
SUte.Moretar; of {federal}, ISS-iaS; In 



t, 10 ( control of 



IMl 



7B-SB ; origin c 
of, IT ■ 



1. 120-124 ; ezecu- 
* department, 124-127; judiciary, 
1!S~133; power over crime, 120-131; 
admlniitntlon of oharltieB, 70-74; 
control of education, ST-«e ; admla- 

other StatH, and to the national ga< 
enunent. 180, 212; rural local gorerr 
ment In, 80-M ; city gOTcmiaent ii 
SS-U4; powen of, 113-124, ISl ; pn>- 
blbltlons on. laa. 

Stockhotdera, In corporations. 80. 

Btrsele. paving, 10, B2, 112, 114; UEhting, 
IS, Gl. 114 ; cleaulug, 61, 114. 

flCrllcea. Bee Arbitration, State boards 
of ; Order, malnttmsnce of. 

SneceailoD, presidential, iss. 

SoSiace, qnall&oatlans tor, 33, 121. 

Baperintendent otsobools, In cities, M; 
coDDty sapertntendent, flS, W; Stite 
superintendent or eommlsalon 



feden 



of Eduoa 



Snperrlsor, tomisblp. M ; coonty, SO. 

Snpreme Court, State, composition of, 
132; powertodeoldecongtltutlcmallty 
of legislation, 132 1 Judgee of, isa. 

Supreme Court, tTnlted States. SteJa- 
dlolaiy, fedetaL 

TUllt dntlee, how lerted, 140, 203-201; 
*e a source of rerenne, 148 ; compio- 
mlee tarill l^Ialatlan, 173; policy of 
protection, 204. 

Itues, eonsant of the people necessary, 
1S7'I38; duty of paying, UO; eyaalon 
of, 138; eluslflcatlonof, 140; general 
pnvcMy tax, I40-1M; oorpontlon and 



or capitation taies. 144-lU ; Inherit- 
ance taiee, 14S ; Import or MriS du- 
ties, 148-147; aiclee or lalemalreTeniN 
taxes, 147-148; mlsoellaneoBs taxes. 



310 ; territorial policy of our gorerib 
msnt, 210-222 ; the Ordinance of 17B7, 
au-221 ; representative terri torlal gor- 



Thiiteenthai 

Towns, origin of, 6, 01 
of, in early Kew E 
meeting lu New England, 8, K, M; 
government of, 94; oBloersot.M. 

Township, origin of. In Middle West 
93; township-county system, 96-9a 

Trade. 5m Commerce. 

Trades and callings, regulation of, BB. 

Tranaportatlon, See Ballioads; Rail- 
ways, street. 

Treaaurer. county, 9G, 143; township, W; 

Treaaory , federal departmentof, ISO, 311. 

Treaties, 106, 1«S. 

~ Set Prooednra, civil 



Trusts and indoStriU 



Dnconstitntloiial legislation. As Ooa 

stltutlonallty of legislation. 
UndarvBlnation of property, 141-141. 
Universal Postal Union, the, 312. 
Universities, State, 87. 
Urban. ,8es City. 

Tagrants, 72. 

Tiluatlon of property, 141-142. 
Verdict of Jury, 120-130. 
Veto power, of the mayor, 108-108 ; of 
the goveniar, 123-126 ; of the Pr«Bl. 

Tic»-Prealdent, of tbe United States 
nomlnatloa of, 178; election of, 17B" 
181 ; salary of, 132 ; euccesslon to tlw 
presidency, 183; presiding offloar ce 
Senate, 133, note 2. 



nqpatai Mrijr lo««I ■OTWWDaat Id, 
«. 

TattDf > method* of, In Coagnw, ITl. 

ToUnf, qoAHOeMloas for, II; nglMO^ 
Uon of vown, IS ; awUiif ud eoant' 
Sng tbe talloti, K-Mi datr of nt- 
lng,X),38;iiidip«iiicBtToUne,n,Hi 



Wv. cart of, 317. Set Htlltuy powsnj 

HlllHsiCHTllirar. 
Wit, 8Mretu7 of, 19D. 
Wuruiii, amit on, U>. 



D. C, MI, 3K. 

WmahlnstoD, Oeorse, IM, ISB. IBS. 
WbMt ■uppl]',cltr,S1; IW, note 1; 11% 

Wfttermji, SI, 302-108. 
Wealtli, pnMlDetloii of, Ti. 
WcMtMT Boreui, ISO. 
Tflfaatsr, Dui>«l, 390. 
WMt Point, «. 
Woouio'i raftnge. S. 
WorkhooM, oltj, 4r 
Wrong*, radnM 
CdTllu 
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